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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


S the rapid sale of the first edition of this 
little Book has called for the publication 
of a second, it might seem unnecessary to make 
any prefatory remarks, were it not that the 
additions and alterations that have now been 
made are so considerable, as materially to alter 
the original work, and to increase it to nearly 
double its original size. These alterations are, 
briefly, as follows, viz. : 

1. The Rules for Iambic Composition have 
been entirely recast, considerably extended, and 
arranged in a clear and simple order. 

2. A new section has been devoted to the 
elucidation of all the leading Rules of Greek 
Prosody, more especially as bearing upon the 
Poetry of the Tragedians. In this section the 
author’s object has been to bring every rule 
of importance prominently before the student, 
while he has, with equal care, avoided the 
danger of confusing him by excessive minute- 
ness, or a superabundance of quotations. 

3. In lieu of the brief remarks on accen- 
tuation contained in the first edition, an entire 
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section, taken, with some alterations, from the 
Grammar of Professor Sophocles, of the Hartford 
University, has been devoted to the subject. 
Rules for accentuation seem to the author an 
absolute essential in every work on Greek com- 
position, whether in Prose or Verse. 

4. In order to meet the wishes of numerous 
friends, and render the work available for be- 
ginners, as well as for those for whom it was 
originally designed, the author has engaged his 
colleague, Mr Jeffery, to compose and arrange 
sixty short Inrropuctory Exercises. Mr Jeffery 
has accordingly translated, paraphrased, and sub- 
joined Notes to these sixty Exercises, and has 
moreover written a Critical Analysis of faulty 
lines, which appears in Section V. of the Intro- 
duction. 

It is only fair to state that many of the 
English passages given to Mr Jeffery for these 
Exercises were selected by the author from 
Boyes’ Illustrations of the Greek Tragedians. 

5. The author has carefully revised all his 
own Exercises, which appeared in the first edi- 
tion, and has arranged them in a more pro- 
gressive order, gradually diminishing the amount 
of assistance given as the Exercises advance. 
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This is deemed an important improvement. He 
has also added about fifty new Exercises. 

6. Lastly, a short Appendix has been added, 
containing the Critical Canons, and certain other 
important matter, which seems an appropriate 
accompaniment to a work of this kind. 

The main portion of the original work is thus 
increased to nearly double its former extent, 
an alteration which was first kindly suggested 
by Professor Browne, of King’s College, London. 

In this edition, it may be added, Para- 
phrases have been affixed to all the Exercises, 
though those towards the end of the book are 
much less literal than the earlier ones, 

These paraphrases do not aim at a rigidly 
close rendering of the original passages, but 
rather at a representation of ENGLisH idioms and 
ideas by corresponding GREEK ones. 

When the pupils are sufficiently advanced to 
render a paraphrase unnecessary, the author 
would strongly recommend the introduction of 
that admirable collection of passages, entitled 
Foliorum Silvula, by the Rev. H. A. Holden. 

It may not be inappropriate to add, that 
in the Latin Verse Book, which, under the title 
of Lyra Latina, or Exercises in Latin Verse, will 
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appear almost simultaneously with this work, a 
large number of the Exercises will be found to 
have been arranged from the same passages of 
English Poetry. 

It need hardly be stated that the author’s 
object in making this arrangement, (which is, he 
believes, quite a novel one,) has been to fami- 
liarize, in some degree, the minds of young 
scholars with the Latin, as well as the Greek, 
poetical renderings of the same English words 
and ideas. 

As this plan, however, has only occurred to 
the author’s mind very lately, while he has been 
engaged in the laborious and anxious duty of 
conducting a large school, he feels only too con- 
scious that it must be but imperfectly realised. 


CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
May, 1854. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. 


T is intended that the following remarks and rules, 
which have been condensed and arranged from 
the latest and best authorities on the subject, should 
be learned and thoroughly understood by the pupil, 
before he attempts the Exercises; and it is sug- 
gested that teachers using this book should illustrate 
the rules by numerous examples from their own 
reading, and test the knowledge of their pupils by 
giving them lines from the Tragedians to analyse. 
Also, before entering upon the series of exercises 
here given, it would be desirable to give preliminary 
exercises of lines from some play which has not been 
read by the class, the words being read to the pupils 
divested of the metrical arrangement, and the feet 
of which each line is to consist, being stated. 


Explanation of Metrical Terms. 


Rhythm is the regular succession of parts of time, 
called Times; in other words, variety in the 
movement as to quickness or slowness, or length 
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and shortness of the ¢imes in metre, or notes in 
music. . 

Arsis is a stronger Time. Ansts is also used to de- 
note the syllable which receives the Jctus. The 
Ictus in Jambics, Spondees, and Anapezsts is on 
the last syllable : in Tribrachs and Dactyls on the 
second. 

Thesis is a weaker Time. 

Catalectic = wanting one syllable to complete the 
metre. 

Acatalectic = not wanting, i. e. complete. 

Brachycatalectic = wanting two syllables to complete 
the metre. 

Hypercatalectic = having one syllable above the proper 
metre. 

Casura = the pause made by the close of a word 

before the close of the foot. 

Diwresis (in metre) = the close of a word and foot 
simultaneously. 

Senarius = a line of six feet, properly a Latin de- 
signation of a Trimeter Iambic Line. 

Elision = the cutting off of a syllable at the end of 
a word, 

Prodelision = the cutting off of a syllable at the 
beginning of a word. 

Crasie = the union of the Jast syllable of one word 
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with the jirst syllable of the next, both being 
vowels or diphthongs. 


Ellipsis = omission of part of the full construction. 

Hypallage = a mutual interchange of cases ; e. g. dare 
classibus austros; for dare classes ausiris. Serv. 
ad 235. ur. 61. 

Pleonasm = ἃ repetition of the same word or idea; 
or the use of a word which is grammatically su- 
perfluous : the rhetorical pleonasm is confined to the 
use of two or more words of similar signification, 
as εὐθὺς παραχρῆμα, acl συνεχῶς. 

Zeugma =the connexion of éwo or more subjects 
with one verb, which properly belongs only to one 
of them. 

Note.—The last four terms belong rather to the 
department of Grammar, but from their frequent 
usage in Tragic Poetry are explained here. 


Names of the Feet used in Tragic Poetry. 


Iambus =a short and long syllable, as ἔπεϊ. 
Spondee = two long syllables, as τοῦτων. 
Trochee = ἃ long and a short, as oréuua. 
Pyrrhic = two short syllables, as λύγος. 
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Tribrach = three short syllables, as ovoua. 

Anapest = two short and a long, as xopipigs. 

Dactyl = one long and two short, as ηλθῦμεν. 

Amphibrach = short, long, and short, a8 ἔμοιγξ. 

Cretic or Amphimacer = long, short and long, as tpav- 
μὰτῶν. 

Bacchius = a short and two long, as σξαῦτῆς. 

Antibacchius = two long and a short, as 77706. 

Motossus = three long syllables, as γραψοντῶν. 


Peon primus = a long and three short, as BovAcpeba. 

Paon secundus = short, long, and two short, as 
eT WVUMOS. | 

Peon tertius = two short, long, and short, as éye- 
‘yparro. | 

Peon quartus = three short and a long, as avaroAats. 

Epitritus primus = a short and three long, as auap- 
τοντῶν. 

Epitritus secundus = long, short, and two long, as 
Tuy yavovra. 

Epitritus tertius = two long, short, and long, as 
Xpnornpiwv. 

Epitritus quartus = three long and short, as πρῶ- 
τεδοῦσὶ. 

Tonicus @ minore = two short and two long, as ἔπὶ- 
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Tonicus a majore=two long and two short, as εὐξωμξθὰ. 

Ditambus = two Iambi joined, as ἽΑ χιλλξῶς. 

Ditrochaus = two Trochees joined, as éx@iryovra. 

Choriambus = Trochee (or Choree) and Iambus, as 
ἀντί πάλων. 

Antispastus = short, two long, and ἃ short, as ἔτυ- 
Wavro. 

Note.—From the constant use made of the above 
quadrisyllabic names of feet by prosodians it is ne- 
cessary to state them here, but it must be observed 
that they are otherwise unnecessary, as being resolv- 
able into the dissyllable feet. 


SECTION II. 
Lambie Verse of Tragedy. 


1, Tue verse of Attic Tragedy is, when divided 
by feet, Tragicus Lambicus Senarius; or as mea- 
sured by metres (two feet in ¢his verse forming one 
metre) Tragicus Iambicus Trimeter Acatalecticus. The 
latter is the more usual division and name. 


2. The Lambie Trimeter Acatalectic originally 
consisted altogether of Tambi: such lines are called 
pure Iambics, e. g. 

δοκῶ yap οἷον εἶπας ἄντρον εἰσορᾶν. 

ἄνωθεν ἢ κάτωθεν ; οὐ γὰρ evvod.—Philoct. 27, 28. 
but first the Spondee came to be introduced in the 
odd places, i.e. first, third, and fifth, and afterwards 
other feet. 


3. A Spondee may be used in the Ist, 3rd, and 
5th places, 9. g. in the first place, 
Λήμνου, | βροτοῖς ἄστιπτος οὐδ᾽ οἰκουμένη, 
in the third place, 
ἔνθ᾽, ὦ κρατίσ᾽του πατρὸς Ἑλλήνων τραφείς. Phil. 2, 3. 
Let the pupil be required to find other examples. 
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4. <A Tribrach may be used instead of an 
Iambus in every place except the last. 
6. δ. in the first place, 
ris ὁ πόϊθος αὐτοὺς ἵκετ᾽, ἣ θεῶν Bia. Phil. 601. 
in the third place, 
ἀμηχανῶ δὲ πότερον, ὦ τέκνον, τὸ σόν. Ib. 337. 
in the fourth place, 
νόσῳ καταστάζοντα διαβόρῳ πόδα. ID. 7. 
Note.—The Tribrach is less frequently used by 
Sophocles in the 2nd and 5th places. 


5, If the line end with a word which forms a 
Cretic, or with words so connected as to be equiva- 
lent to one such word, the preceding syllable must, as a 
general rule, be short, or in other words, the 5th foot 
must be an Jambus. 

6. g. 

ἦ τόνδε φράζεις ; τοῦτον, ὅνπερ eloopas. CEd. R. 1120. 
. In this last example substitute προσβλέπεις for 
εἰσορᾷς» and the metre will be destroyed ; and 
ἄνωθεν ἢ κάτωθεν; οὐ γὰρ éwod. Phil. 28. 
οὔκουν would destroy the metre. 

This rule also holds good when the Cretic is 
made up of two words forming a Trochee and a long 
syllable, 9. g. 

Τροίαν ἀφείλου Πρίαμον ὧδε φαῦλος dv. And. 325. 
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But (exception 1) if the Cretic consist of ar 
Iambus preceded by a monosyllable, which is either 
an Enclitic, or a word incapable of beginning a verse 
or sentence, (a8 yap, γοῦν, μέν, av, &o.) then the 
Spondee is admissible, e. g. 

νῦν δ᾽ ἐχθρὰ mote’ τήνδ᾽ ἐπελθεῖν οὖν θέλω. 
And (exception 2) if the Cretic, though it 6 8 
trisyllable, be preceded by a monosyllable which ὦ 
capable of commencing a verse or sentence, bué from 
which it is not separated by any pause in the sense 
then also the Spondee is admissible. Examples οἱ 
this are generally the connexions of the article and 
noun or adjective, ὅσο. (a), the adverb and verb ({). 


the preposition and case (ry), &e. 6. g. 


(a) μή μοι βεβήκῃ πολλὰ γὰρ τοῖς ἱγμένοις. Phil. 494. 
(B) τί ποτε λέγεις, & τέκνον; ὡς οὐ μανθάνω. Ib. 914. 
(γ) ἔρπ᾽, εἰ θέλεις" τί δή ποθ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἐξ οὐδένος. Ib. 730. 
(δ) xovdx αἰτιῶμαι κεῖνον ὡς τοὺς ἐν τέλει. Ib. 385. 
Note.—As this is an important rule, Ἰοὺ the 
pupil seek for various examples. 


6. The Anapest is admissible in the first foot 
only, except in the case of proper names. When these 
could not otherwise be introduced in the verse, the 
Anapeest is allowed in any place except the Jast, 
provided it be included in the same word. Observe also, 

The Inrrian Anapasr is generally included in the 
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same word, except the line begins with an article, or 

with a preposition followed immediately by sts case. 

6. g. | 

προδότης καλεῖσθαι" βούλομαι δ᾽, ἄναξ, καλῶς. Phil. 94. 
ἐλεοῦσι μὲν, καί πού τι καὶ βορᾶς μέρος. Ib. 308, 

7. The Dactyl is admissible into the first (a) 
and third (3) feet, ὁ. g. 

(a) οὐδ᾽ ὄνομά γ᾽, οὐδὲ τῶν ἐμῶν κακῶν κλέος. Phil. 251. 
(8) ‘Eppis δ᾽ ὁ πέμίπων δόλιος ἡγήσαιτο νῷν. Id. 184. 

8. Tuer Casura. 

There are ¢wo principal Ceesuras in Iambic verse, 
each of which can only occur after a syllable in 
Thesis: these are, 

(1) The Penthemimeral Ceesura which divides, 
or follows the Thesis of, the third foot, 9. g. 

ἀκτὴ μὲν ἥδε || τῆς περιῤῥύτου χθονός 

ἔνθ᾽ ὦ κρατίστου πατρὸς Ἑλλήνων τραφείς. Phil. 1,3. 
and (2) The Hephthemimeral Cesura which divides, . 
or follows the Thesis of, the fourth foot, e. g. 

παῖς ὀξυθήκτῳ πλευρὰ | φασγάνῳ τυπείς. Androm. 1160. 
γυνὴ κακὴ ξύνευνος || ἐν δόμοις. τί γάρ. -Antig. 651. 
and ἀλλ᾽ ὃν πόλις στήσειε, | τοῦδε χρὴ κλύειν. Antig. 666. 

(3) The Quasi-Ceesura takes place either when 
a word suffers elision at the end of the third foot, or 
when Ὑ, τ΄, δ᾽, μ᾽, σ᾽, are attached to that foot: in 
other words, when a syllable. is elided before the 
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Thesis of the fourth foot, which, but for that elision, 
would itself have been the Thesis, e. g. 
δείσαντες ἐκπλαγῆτ᾽ || ἀπηγριωμένον. Phil. 226. 
τόλμησον, ἐμβαλοῦ p ὅπῃ θέλεις ἄγων. 10. 481. 


9. CavTIONs. 


(1) The 8rd and 4th feet must never be in- 
cluded in one word. 

(2) <A line must never consist of sia unconnected 
feet. 

(8) A Tribrach must not follow a Tribrach or 
Dactyl. 

(4) More than wo trisyllabic feet must not be 
used in the same verse. 

Note.—Avoiv the frequent use of any feet but 
Tambi and Spondees. The Exercises in this work 
have been framed, as fur as possible, on this prin- 
ciple. 

(5) The Diwresis with stop after 3rd foot must 
be avoided. 

(6) The Dicresis with stop after 2nd foot must 
be seldom used. 

(7) Tho Dicresis with stop after 5th foot must 
be seldom used. 

(8) A Cesura with stop after Thesis of the 5th 
foot must be avoided. 
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10. The following Table represents the feet 
admissible into the Tracio Tauersr, arranged in 
metra, each metron containing two feet. 


i 
1 2 3 4 | 5 | 6 
ve fu— ul — lure fu — luy 
ωυωφμ ωυνωυ νυ! νὼ UUYUlUUY 
~— WY “Ὁ 
ων - * 


The dotted lines in the 3rd and 4th feet mark 
respectively the position of the Penthemimeral and 
the Hephthemimeral Cesuras ; in the case of tri- 
syllabic feet, which are composed of ¢wo words, the 
last two syllables should be contained in the same 
word. 
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SECTION IIL 


Greek Prosody, 
MORE ESPECIALLY BEARING ON TRAGIC VERSE. 


1. A syLuaBie is long by nature when it has a 
long vowel or diphthong, as in the last syllables of 


βημάτων, προστιθείς, μάτην. 


2. A syllable is long by position when its vowel, 
being skort by nature, is followed by two or more 
consonants, or by ¢, & Ψ; as in the first syllables 
of τύπτω, ἴζων, ἔξειμι, ἔψαυσα. 

3. When ἃ shoré vowel precedes a mute and a 
liquid, that vowel is common in the Attic Dialect of 
the tragedians; as a striking instance of this license 
take the following, where we have the same syllable 
long and short in the same line: 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πέτροισι πέτρον extpiBov. Phil. 296. 
in the other dialects it is generally long, as ὕπνος, 
sleep; τέκνον, a child. 


4. A short vowel becomes long when it precedes 
Bu, Bv, yu, yy, ὃν, or o with another consonant. 


5. When a short vowel precedes any of the fol- 
lowing combinations it is common, but if the short 
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ywel be at the end of a word, it is seldom lengthened 
efore any of them, except the three thus marked *: 
A*, Bp, yA*, yp, ὃμ, dps OA, Ou, Ov, Op, wr, κμ, 
1 KP) WAy Why TV, TP, TA, TH, TV, TP, PA, ha, φν, 
p*. 

6. The interjections αἰαῖ, φεῦ, εἶεν are often 
sed independently of the metre of the line, e. g. 


ed, φεῦ, || κακόν ye θνητοῖς rd νέον, ἔν re τῷ νέῳ. Androm. 183, 


7. The vowels e, o, ἡ, ὦ, require no observa- 
on; a, ιν uv, are called doubtful vowels, and their 
uantity can only be learned by observation. As a 
sneral rule, they are short, except in cases of con- 
‘action or absorption. 

(a) a, t, or v, arising from contraction, is natu- 
Wly long, as ἄκων from ἀέκων, ἵραξ from ἱέραξ, 
ὄτρυς from βότρνες. 

(3) ας, es, vs, formed from ἀντ or avs, ws, 
rrs OF ups, are naturally long, as μέλας from μέλανς, 
Agis from deA divs, Ceuryvus from ζευγνύνς. 

(y) Derivative words generally retain the quan- 
ty of their roots, a8 @ripos from tiny. To this 
owever there are many exceptions. 

(5) Comparatives in -ἰων make the « long in 
ttic Greek. ; 

(ec) A short vowel in arsis at the end of a 
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word can be made long before p commencing the 
next word: as, τοὔργον εἰς ἐμὲ ῥέπον. 

(Ὦ a is naturally long when the Ionic dialect 
changes it into η, as πράσσω; Ionic πρήσσω. 

8. oc is either long or short in οἷος, ποιέω, 
τοιόσδε, τοιοῦτος. 

9. ἡμῖν and ὑμῖν may make the ἐν short by 
changing the accent to the acute; thus ἡμίν, vuiv, or, 
as others write them, ἧμιν, ὗμεν, which is perhaps 
preferable, as the accent indicates the quantity. 

10. The accent often indicates the quantity of 
the last two syllables of a word. (See below in the 
section on accentuation.) _ 


II. QUANTITY OF THE ENDINGS OF THE 
DECLENSIONS.® 


(1) First Declension. 


-a of the nominative singular is always short, 
when the genitive ends in -ys, as δόξα, δόξης. 

All proparoxytona and properispomena of course 
have a short, as αλήθειᾶ, poipa, διὰ, βασίλειᾶ, (a 
queen). 

τ Oaytona and paroxytona which have -as in the 
genitive have ἃ long in the nominative, as χαρά, 


* The declensions are here regarded as three. 
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Xapas, πέτρα, πέτρας, βασιλεία, -as (a kingdom) ; 
except μία, Kigpa, Πύῤῥα Ὁ 

-a of the vocative singular from nouns in -as is | 
always Jong, from nouns in -ς always short, as 
ταμίας, ταμίᾶ, πολίτης, πολῖτα. 

κα of the nominative, accusative and vocative 

dual is always long, as povod, Tapia. 

-av of the accusative singular always follows the 
quantity of its nominative, as δόξαν, πέτρᾶν. 

-as is always long in Attic, as rapids, μουσᾶς. 

-σι always short, as μούσαισί. Observe the da- 
tives plural in -ors and -ais may always take this -c 
affixed in Iambic Verse. 


(2) Second Declension. 
-a always short, as ξυλὰ, χρύσεὰ, ὀστέὰ. 
“σι always short, a8 λόγοισΐ, τοῖσὶ, θεοϊσὶ. 
(3) Third Declension. 
τἰσσι -a -as short, 98 κόρακϊ, xopatt, κόρακὰ, 
κόρακὰς, τείχεα. ς 
Oxserve however, nouns in -evs have -ea and 
may have -εᾶς in Attic Greek, as βασιλέᾶ, βασιλέᾶς. 
The quantity of the last syllable of the root of 
nouns of the Third Declension can only be learned 
by observation ; but these few general rules may be 
noticed : 
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(1) Monosyllabic nouns are long, as πᾶν, pis, 
δρῦς. Except ris, τί and τὶς, τὶ. 

(2) The vowels a, ε, v, when they stand at 
the end of the root are short, a8 “γῆρας, syn pa-os 
(Attic γήρως), πόλις, πόλος (Attic πόλεως), δάκρυ, 
δακρῦος. 

Except (oBsERvE) γραῦς, γρᾶ-ός and ναῦς, va-os. 

(3) In nouns substantive -av, -ἰν, -vv at the end 
of the root are long, as Τιτάν, Τιτᾶν-ος, Σαλαμίς, 
Σαλαμῖνος, Φόρκυς, Dopivos. 

(4 Endings of Verbs. 

“Ul «σι -τι -υσι -ντι are always short, as ἴστημι, 
ἵστησι, βουλεύουσι, τρέποντι. 

The connecting vowel a is always short, as λελοί- 
πᾶτε, ἐβουλευσὰμεν. 

12. The Dialect of the Iambic Trimeter is the 
Middle Attic, of which Thucydides is the best prose 
representative. The following words however form 
exceptions, being retained, though properly belonging 
to the Dorie and Lonic dialects, viz. 

(1) Doric, dapos, ἕκατι, yapopos, “γάποτος, 
Kuvaryos, λοχαγός, ὁπαδός, ποδαγός, ᾿Αθάνα. 

(2) Molic, μάσσων, πεδάρσιος. 

(3) onic, αἰεί, γούνατα, ἔρος, εἱλίσσω, Θρῆκες, 
μέσσος, μοῦνος, ξεῖνος, πολλός. 
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Note—that these Ionic forms are for the most 
part sparingly employed in the Tragic Iambic Tri- 
meter, by a poetical licence of which it is difficult 
to fix the limits, 


18. Datives plural in os and ais can always, 
if the metre requires it, have -ἰ affixed, as ξένοισι, 
κριταῖσι. 


14. The ν παραγωγικόν, or ἐφελκυστικόν, May 
not only be added before vowels, but, for the sake 
of lengthening the syllable, before a word begin- 
ning with a consonant. 


15. The hiatus of vowels must be carefully 
avoided, except occasionally with τέ and ev, as τί 


> ᾽ν 
ουν: εν ἴσθι. 


16. Crasis. This figure occupies so promi- 
nent a place in the language of Attic tragedy, as to 
deserve especial attention, The term, as has been 
previously explained, means the combination of two 
words, the former of which ends, and the latter begins 
with a vowel. The coronis (’) is generally placed 
over the syllable thus contracted. 

(a) The words whose final syllable may be 
thus merged in the next word, are, chiefly, the Ar- 
ticle, the neuter relative pronoun, and the conjunction 

ΝᾺ 
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? e r) ’ ε Vy ε , e v 
καί, 88 ὁ ἀνὴρ = ἀνήρ, TO ἥμετερον = θημέτερον, a 
+ e 
ἐδανείσατο = acaveicaro. 


ε Ὁ e e g 
So also ὁ ex = οὐκ ὁ ἐπὶ = ουπί, 
3 ἣ ’ ᾿ ’ 
τὸξἐναντίον =TovvavTiov,| τὸ ἀληθές = ταληθές, 
a bd ’ 9 4 . ow wv 
τὰ ἀγαθὰ -- ταγαθα, | τὸ ὄνομα = τοῦνομα, 
᾽ > . 3 > A 8 / e , 
ἐγὼ olda = éy@oa, ὃ εφορουν = οὐφορουν, 
~ " > 
“ποῦ ἐστιν = πουστιν. 


As instance of double crasis, 
ywrodAwy= kai ὁ ι᾿Δπόλλων : χώδωνις-ε καὶ ὁ "Ἄδωνις. 

(6) When the former word ends with a diph- 
thong, the second vowel of that diphthong is dropped, 
as οἱ ἀδελφοί = ἀδελφοί, καὶ εἶτα -- κᾷτα, καὶ ἐν = 
κᾶν, καὶ ἐγώ - κἀγώ, τοι ἄν = τἄν, τοι ἄρα = Tapa, 
μέντοι av = μεντᾶν. 

Obseree (1) the peculiar forms, ἅτερος, θατέρου, 
&c., come from the article, and ἅτερος (a) Dor. for 
ἕτερος. 

Observe (2) καὶ drops αἱ before the diphthongs αὖ, 
εἰ, εὐ, OV, 88 καὶ αὑτὸς = καὐτός, Kai εἰ = κεἰ, Kal 
εὐσεβών = κεὐσεβῶν, καὶ οὐκ = κοὐκ. 

Observe (3) when the first word remains appa- 
rently unaltered, the coronis may be placed over the 
space between the two words, e. g. 


ἅ ἔδωκας = ἄδωκας OF ἅ 'δωκας, 
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ὦ ἄνθρωπε = ὥνθρωπε or ὦ 'vOpwre, 

ὦ ἀγαθέ = ὠγαθέ or ὦ yale. 
But it is right to observe that Elmsley adopts the 
Jirst method only, cf. Gr. Th. p. 331. 


17. The principle of Crasis appears in another 
form, termed Synizesis, and subdivided by some 
writers into Synizesis and Synecphonesis, according 
as it, respectively, affects two syllables of the same 
word, or two distinct words. 

(a) As instances of the former must be noted 
Svoi contracted into dvow, πόλεως into πόλεως» 
and as the commonest example, opserve especially θεός 
in its various cases contracted into one syllable. 

(3) As instances of the latter opszrve as most 


frequent in Iampic Verse, ἢ ov into gov, μὴ οὐ into 


———- 


μηου, ἐπεὶ ov into ἐπειου, μὴ εἰδέναι into μηειδέναι, 
ἐγώ εἰμί into ἐγωειμι. 

Osserve (1) περί and πρὸ always retain the 
final vowel in Arric PRosk, a8 περὶ αὐτόν, πρὸ ἐμοῦ, 
and (2) the dative of the 3rd Declension and the 
conjunction ὅτι also always retain final , before words 
beginning with vowels. 

18. In Epic Verse, the diphthong -a is some- 
times elided in the nominative plural of the first de- 
clension, and in the verbal endings, -μαι, «σαι, ~toH, 

2—2 
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and -cOat, 9. ᾳ. ὀξεῖαι ὀδύναι = ὀξεῖ" ὀδύναι, βούλομαι 
ἐγώ = ξβούλομ᾽ ἐγώ: and in Anapeestic, sometimes 
shortened before a following vowel ; but this does not 
apply to Lambie Tragic Verse. 

19. Prodelision. This term has been applied 
by some writers to a form of contraction of frequent 
occurrence in the Tragic writers, and is used to de- 
signate the absorption of a short vowel beginning a 
word, after a long vowel or diphthong at the end of 
the preceding word, as μὴ ef, contracted by prode- 
lision into μὴ ᾿ξ, μου ἀφέλης into μου ᾽φέλῃς, &e. 

It has not been thought desirable in a work of 
this kind to enter minutely into all the various kinds 
of Crasis, and similar figures occurring in Tragic 
Verse. The above brief observations will shew the 
general principle, which must be studied fully with 
the aid of a good Greek Grammar. 

The various idioms and forms peculiar to the 
Attic Dialect, in prose and verse, must also be studied 
with the same assistance. Jelf's Edition of Kiihner 
is one of the best large grammars for the purpose; 
and of the smaller works published in this country, 
Dr Donaldson’s and Dr Kennedy’s have deservedly 
gained a very high reputation. 


SECTION IV. 


Greek Accentuation. 


1. 1. Twere are three accents: the acute (7), the 
grave (‘), and the circumflex (“ or ~). 

The acute can stand only on one of the last 
three syllables ; the circumflex only on one of the 
last two, and the grave only on the last. Further, 
the circumflex can be placed only on a syllable 


long by nature. 


2. A word is called oxytone, when it has the 
acute accent on the last syllable, as Boayus, short ; 
μηχανή, machine. 

Paroxytone, when it has the acute on the 
penult, as κόραξ, crow; δόμος, house. 

Proparoxytone, when it has the acute on the 
antepenult, as φιλούμενος, beloved; ἄνθρωπος, 
man. 

Perispomenon, when it has the circumflex on 
the last syllable, as τιμῶ, I honor; μετρῶ, I 
measure. 

Properispomenon, when it has the circumflex 
on the penult, as σῦκον, fig ; olvos, wine. 
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Barytone, when its last syllable has no accent 
at all, as πλέως, full; γάλα, milk; τρίαινα, tri- 
dent ; οὖθαρ, udder. 

Note 1.—According to the ancient gramma- 
rians, the grave accent is understood on every 
syllable which appears unaccented. Thus avOpw- 
ποκτόνος, τύπτω 810 ἀνθρωποόκτονὸς, τὐυπτὼ. The 
grave accent then is no accent at all. 

Note 2.—The circumflex, according to ancient 
authorities, is composed of the acute and the 
grave, thus “, or *,~, ~ 

Note 3.—The place of the accent in any par- 
ticular word must be learned from the lexicon. 
As soon, however, as the place is known, the kind 
of accent is generally determined by the following 
rules : 


1. If the last syllable is long either by nature 
or by position, no accent can be placed on the 
antepenult. 


2. If the antepenult is accented, it always 
takes the acute, as σμάραγδος, emerald ; δεύτερος, 
second; πέλεκυς, ἀῶ. 


3. The penult, if accented, takes the acute 
when its vowel is short by nature, or when the 
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Jast syllable is long by nature, as λόγος, word ; 
πίσσα, pitch ; σελήνη, moon. 


4. When the vowel-sound of the penult is 
long by nature, and at the same time the vowel of 
the last syllable is short by nature, the penult can 
take only the circumflex, as ψῦχος, cold; Barak 
(ἄκος), clod of earth ; but θώραξ (ἄκος), breast-plate. 


5. When a word which has the acute on 
the last syllable stands before other words belong- 
ing to the same sentence, this acute becomes 
grave (» a8 τοὺς πονηροὺς καὶ τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς 
ἀνθρώπων, ποὺ τούς πονηρούς καί τούς ἀγαθούς 
ἀνθρώπων. 

The interrogative pronoun τίς, τί, who? what? 
which ? always retains its acute accent. 


Note 1.—The olic dialect throws the accent 
as far back as the last syllable permits, as θῦμος, 
βόλλα, ἄμμιν, δύνατος, ἄεισι, for the common θυ- 
mos, βουλή, ἡμῖν, δυνατός, ἀεῖσιι Prepositions 
are excepted as πεδά, the same as μετά. 

Note 2. It will be perceived, that in Greek, 
the accent of the-penult and antepenult, is regu- 
lated by the quantity of the /ast syllable ; in Latin, 
the accent of the antepenult is determined by the 
ponult. 


3. 1. The endings -a: and -οε are, with respect to 
accent, short, as λέγονται, ἄνθρωποι, μοῦσαι, 
λῦπαι, οἶκοι, ὦμοι. 

(a) Except the third person singular of the 
optative active, as τιμήσαι, τιμήσοι. 

(Ὁ) Except also the adverb οἴκοι, at home, 
which in reality is the original form of the dative 


ww 
OLK@. 


2. In nouns in ὡς of the second declension, 
in the genitive of some nouns of the third declen- 
sion, and in the Ionic genitive in ew of the first 
declension, the final syllable permits the accent to 
stand on the antepenult, as ἀξιόχρεως, atioypew ; 
also avwyewv, ἀνώγεω ; πόλεως πόλεων ; Tudel- 
dew, Πηληϊάδεω. Also, in the Ionic ὅτεων for 
ὅτων. 

Note 1.—The first of these apparent anoma- 
lies is explained in the following manner: the ¢ in 
the diphthongs a: and οἱ, at the end of a word, 
had ordinarily an obscure or weak sound. But 
when it was an essential letter, as in the dative 
and optative, its sound was clear or strong, as in 
μοί, σοί, τοί, οἴκοι. 

The second anomaly is explained as follows : ew 
was, by synizesis, ordinarily pronounced as one 
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syllable, not unlike -yoh. As to the compounds 
of γέλως and κέρας, as φιλόγελως, εὔκερως, they 
ordinarily suffered a kind of syncope, thus φιλόγ- 
Aws, evK pws. 

Note 2.—According to the ancient gramma- 
rians, barytone nominatives in -o:, and barytone 
verbal forms in -e:rat, in the Doric dialect, take 
the acute on the penult, according to the general 
rule, as ἀγγέλοι, ἀνθρώποι, φιλοσόφοι, πωλου- 
μένοι; φορείται, ἐσσείται ; from which it may be 
inferred that the Doric did not recognize the rules 
exhibited in this section. 


Accent as affected by Contraction, Elision, Anastrophe, 
and Crasis. 


4. 1. If one of the syllables to be contracted has the 
accent, the accent generally remains on the con- 
tracted syllable. And if this syllable be a penult or 
antepenult, the accent is determined according to 
the preceding rules ; if it be a final syllable, it takes 
the circumflex, except when the word uncontracted 
has the acute accent on the last syllable, e. g. 
φιλεόμεθα φιλούμεθα, πλέετε πλεῖτε; τιμάω, 
τιμῶ: βεβαώς βεβώς, ἐάν nv, ewy ὧν. 

2. If neither of the syllables to be contracted 
has the accent, the accent of the word generally 
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retains its place, as πόλεες πόλεις, βουλεύεαι 
βουλευη. 

Note 1.—Exceptions to the first rule: (a) 
The contracted nominative dual of the second 
declension, as πλόω πλώ. 

(Ὁ) The contracted genitive and dative of 
polysyllabic compounds in οος, a8 ἀντέπνοος ἀντί- 
πνους, avTimvooy ἀντίπνου, ἀντιπνόῳ ἀντίπνῳ, 
that is, they take the accent of the contracted 
nominative. 

(c) The adjective ἀθρόος ἄθρους, ἀθρόον 
ἄθρουν, crowded. 

(4) The contracted conjunctive passive and 
middle of verbs in με most commonly deviate from 
the first rule, as τιθέωμαι.» τίθωμαι; δυνάωμαι, δύνω- 
μαι; διδόωμαι, δίδωμαι ; but ἱστάωμαι, ἱστῶμαι. 

(6) The genitive plural of adjectives in ἡθης 
(from ἦθος), and of τριήρης, αὐτάρκης; ag συνη- 
θέων συνήθων, τριηρέων τριήρων, αὐταρκέων av- 
τάρκων. 

(f) The contracted genitive plural of bary- 
tones of the second declension, a8 λογόων λόγων; 
ἀνθρωπόων ἀνθρώπων. 

(g) The genitive singular of masculines in 
ws of the second declension, a8 vewo vew; the acc. 
of nouns in w of the third, as nyw ἤχόα nyw. | 
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(4) The contracted genitive and dative sin- 
gular of oats, δέλεαρ, Opnié, ous, ovas, στέαρ," 
φάος, φρέαρ; also aepryos, ἀργός. 

Note 2.—Exceptions to the second rule: 

(a) The contracted forms of some adjectives 
IN εος, 88 χρύσεος χρυσοῦς, χρύσεα χρυσᾶ. So 
KQaVvEOY κανουν. 

(b) The contracted second person singular of 
the second Aorist middle imperative usually takes 
the circumflex on the last syllable, as λάβεο 
λαβοῦ, Bareo Badov. 

(Ὁ) The imperfect ἐχρῆν, (from ἔχραεν,) of 
the impersonal χρή. 


. 1. In prepositions arid conjunctions, if the elided 
vowel had the accent, this accent also is cut off 
with the vowel, as ἀμφὶ αὐτῷ, aud αὐτῷ ; adda 
εἰπέ, GAN’ εἰπέ. 

In all other words the accent is thrown back 
upon the preceding syllable, as σεμνὰ ἔπη, σέμν᾽ 
ἔπη 3 "γαληνὰ ὁρῶ, γαλήν ὁρῶ; φημὶ eyo, oyu 
ἐγώ. 

2. When a dissyllabic preposition is, by 
anastrophe, put after its substantive, or after the 
verb with which it is compounded, its accent is 
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placed on the penult, as ἀπὸ θεῶν, θεῶν ἅπο; 
ἀπολέσας, ὀλέσας ἄπο. 

The prepositions ἀμφί, ἀντί, ἀνά, διά, are 
never subject to anastrophe. 

3. When the dissyllabic prepositions stand 
for εἰμί to be, compounded with themselves, or 
rather when εἰμί is understood, they take the 
accent on the penult, as ἔνι, πάρα, πέρι, ἔπι, 86. 
ἐστί. 

4. In crasis the contracted syllable can take 
the circumflex only when one of the original syl- 
lables had it; or when the acute is immediately 
followed by the grave, that is, by an unaccented 
syllable, as καὶ οἶνον, κῷνον ; ἐγὼ οἶδα, ξγῷδα; 
καὶ εἶτα, KaTa; mpaayua, πρᾶγμα. 

But if the acute is followed by another acute, 
or if the grave is followed by the acute, the con- 
tracted syllable can have only the acute, as καὶ ay, 
Kav; μέντοι av, mevTav; τὰ ἄλλα, τἄλλα: τὰ 
ὅπλα, θῶώπλα ; τὸ ἔργον, τοὔργον. Some critics 
write τἄλλα, θώπλα, τοὗργον, by 2. 4. page 28. 


Accent of Nouns. 


6. 1. The place of the accent remains the same as 
in the nominative, if the last syllable permits it; 
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if not, it is removed to the next syllable, towards 
the end, as θάλασσα θαλάσσης θάλασσαι, ἄνθρω- 
πος ἀνθρώπῳ, νῆσος νήσου, κόραξ κόρακος κορα- 
κοιν; πρᾶγμα πράγματος, ὁδούς ὀδόντος. 

The kind of accent is of course to be deter- 
mined by the general rules, thus νῆσος becomes 
νήσου ; πρᾶγμα, πράγματος ; ὁδούς, ὀδόντος, 
ὀδοῦσι. 

2. The genitive and dative οἵ oxytones of 
the first two declensions take the circumflex ac- 
cording to the general rule (4. 1.), as τιμή τιμῆς 
from τιμήος, τιμῇ from τιμήϊ, τιμῶν from τιμάων 
or τιμέων, θεός θεοῦ from θεόο, θεῷ from θεσὶ, 
θεῶν from θεόων. 

The dative plural and dual of these declen- 
sions always takes the accent of the dative sin- 
gular, as τιμαῖσι τιμαῖς τιμαῖν, θεοῖσι θεοῖς θεοῖν. 

The genitive plural of the first declension 
always has the circumflex on the last syllable. 

Note 1.—Exceptions in the first declension : 
(a) The contracted genitive plural of the femi- 
nine of barytone adjectives and participles in os 
take the accent on the penult, contrary to the 
general rule (4. 1.); that is, the genitive of the 
feminine is the same as that of the masculine, as 
λεγόμενος, τῇ, λεγομένων ; ἄξιος, -α, ἀξίων. 
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(5) Also, the genitive plural of ἡ ἀφύη, οἱ 
ἐτησίαι, ὁ χρήστης : thus ἀφύων, ἐτησίων, χρή- 
στων. 

(c) Μία from εἷς, one, has μιᾶς, μιᾷ, with the 
accent on the last syllable. 

(2d) Δεσπότης, master, has vocative δέσποτα, 
proparoxytone. 

Note 2.—Exceptions in the second declension: 
(a) The genitive singular of masculines in ws takes 
the acute, contrary to the general rule (4. 1.), as 
νεώς vew (from vewo), Terews, Πετεώ (from 
Nerewo). | 

(ὃ) The epic ending -ogx or -όφιν, is always 
paroxytone, as πόντος ποντόφιν, δάκρυον δακρυ- 
ὄφιν. 

Note 3.—Exceptions in the third declension: 
(a) Monosyllabic substantives and adjectives throw 
the accent, in the genitive and dative of all the 
numbers, upon the last syllable: here the genitive 
plural and dual take the circumflex ; as «is, «cos, 
Kil, κιῶν, KLOLV, εἷς, ἐνὸς, Evi. 

(6) The following monosyllables throw the 
accent in the genitive singular, and dative singular . 
and plural, upon the last syllable; in the genitive 
plural and dual they follow the general rule: 

ὁ ὅμως, Suwos, Suwi, Suwol, δμώων, slave. 
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ὁ θώς, Owes, Owi, θωσί, θώων, jackal. 

τὸ ΚΡΑΣ, κρατός, κρατί, κρασί, κράτων, 
head. 

ὁ, ἡ παῖς; παιδός, παιδί, παισί, παίδων, παί- 
δοιν, child. 

ὁ ONS, σεός, OF σητός, σέων, moth. 

ὃ Tpws, Tpwos, Τρωΐ, Τρωσί, Τρώων, Trojan. 

The Doric dialect, however, places the accent 
on the last syllable even in the genitive and dative 
plural; as παιδῶν, Τρωών. 

(c) Πᾶς, alt, throws the accent in the geni- 
tive and dative singular on the last syllable; the 
plural is regular; thus, παντός, παντί, πάντων» 
Tact. 

The Dorians throw the accent on the last 
syllable of the genitive plural also; thus, παντῶν 
for πάντων. 

(4) Tis, who? follows the general rule; as 
τίνος, Tin, τίνων. So θείς, θέντος ; ὦν, ὄντος, &e. 

(0). The contracted form of the following 
nouns is accented after the analogy of monosyl- 
lables (a, 5): 

dais, Sas, δᾳδός, δᾳδέ, δάδων, δᾷδοιν, daci, torch. 

Θρῆϊξ, Θρῇξ, Θρᾷξ, Θρᾳκός, Θρᾳκί, Θρᾳκῶν, 
Θρᾳξί, a Thracian. 


> / a9 3 ἡ 
δὶς, οἷς, οἷος, ott, οἰων, sheep. 
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οὗας, οὖς, WTOS, WTI, WTWY, WTOW, ὠσί, Ear. 

στέαρ, στῆρ, στητός, tallow. 

φρέαρ, φρητός, φρητῶν, a well. 

φάος, φῶς, φωτός, φωτί, φώτων, light. 

φωΐς, pos, φῳδός, pyc; φῴδων, a burn. 

But λάας, Aas, λάος; ἔαρ, p> ἦρος 3 κέαρ, 
κῆρ, κῆρος. 

(7) δΔέλεαρ, bait, in the contracted forms, 
takes the accent on the first syllable ; as δελέατος, 
δέλητος. 

(g) The following nouns are more or less 
irregular in their accent : | 

ἀνήρ, man, ἀνέρος, regular; but ἀνδρός, ἀνδρί, 
ἄνδρα, ἄνερ, ἄνδρες, ἀνδρῶν, ἄνδρας. 

γαστήρ, belly, γαστέρος, regular; but γασ- 
τρός, “γαστρί. 

γυνή, woman, “γυναικός, -κί, -αἴκα, ὦ γύναι; 
-αἴκες, -κών, -ξί, -aikas. 

δαήρ, husband’s brother, regular ; but ὦ δᾶερ. 

Δημήτηρ, Demeter, Δημήτερος, regular; but 
Δήμητρος, Δήμητρι, Δήμητρα, Δήμητερ. 

θυγάτηρ, daughter, θυγατέρος, regular; but 
θυγατρός, θυγατρί, (θύγατρα,) Ovyarep, (θύ- 
Ὑατρες.) 

μήτηρ, mother, μητόρος, regular; but μητρός, 
μητρί, μῆτερ. 
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πατήρ, father, πατέρος, regular; but πατρός, 
πατρί, πάτερ. 

σωτήρ, preserver, σωτῆρος, regular; but w 
σώτερ. 

(4) The vocative and neuter singular οὗ ad- 
jectives in ων G. ovos, take the accent on the 
antepenult; as εὐδαίμων, ὦ εὔδαιμον, TO εὔδαιμον : 
καλλίων, τὸ κάλλῖον. 

(ὃ The vocative of the following nouns in 
wy takes the accent on the antepenult : ᾿Απόλλων, 
Ἄπολλον; Ποσειδῶν, Πόσειδον; ΑΙ γαμέμνων, ‘Arya- 
μεμνον ; Αμφίων, Ἄκμφιον. 

(4) The vocative and neuter singular of some 
compounds in ys G. eos, take the accent on the 
antepenult; as Σωκράτης, Σώκρατες ; κακοήθης, 
κακόηθες ; φιλαλήθης, φιλάληθες. 

(ἢ In the Doric dialect, the nominative and 
accusative plural of the third declension take the 
acute on the penult; as xeipes, maides, opvibes, 
ryuvaixes, πτώκας. 

(m) The 232 9116 dative plural in evo: always 
takes the accent on the antepenult; as πάντεσσι, 
-“πολίεσσι. 
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Accent of Verbs. 


1. In verbs, both simple and compound, the 
accent is placed as far back as the last syllable 
permits; as βουλεύω, βουλεύετε, βεβούλευμαι 3 
ἵστημι, ἔστησαν, ἕστηκα; avaryw, ἀνήγαγον ; 
φυλάσσω, ἐφύλαξα ; ἀπολείπω, ἀπόλειπε: ἀπο- 
δίδωμι, ἀπέδοσαν ; κατατίθημι, κατάθεσθε. 


2. The aorist active infinitive, the perfect 
passive infinitive and participle, the second aorist 
middle infinitive, and the infinitive in vac and μὸν 
take the accent on the penult; as βουλεῦσαι, | 
βεβουλεῦσθαι, βεβουλευμένος, λιπέσθαι, θέσθαι, 
περιθέσθαι, ἀποδόσθαι, βεβουλευκέναι, διδόναι, 
τυφθῆναι, δόμεν. 

But the epic infinitive in μεναι follows the , 
first rule; as δόμεναι, τυπήμεναι, (τυπῆμεν). 


3. The second aorist active participle, partici- 
ples in εἰς, ws, and participles in εἰς, as, ovs, us from 
verbs in μὲ, take the acute on the last syllable; 
as λιπών, βουλευθείς, βεβουλευκώς, τιθείς, ἱστάς, | 
διδούς, δεικνύς. 


4. The second aorist infinitive takes the cir- 
cumflex on the last syllable; as λιπεῖν, πιεῖν, 


φαγεῖν. 
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5. The contracted form of the second person 
singular of the second aorist middle imperative, 
usually takes the circumflex on the last syllable 
(4, n. 2, δ); as λάβεο, λαβοῦ: but in composition 
it follows the general rule ; as βαλοῦ, ἐκβάλου. 


6. In compound verbs in μὲ the second per- 
son of the second aorist middle imperative takes 
the circumflex when the preposition with which it 
is compounded consists of one syllable; but if it 
consists of two syllables, this person follows the 
first rule; as προδοῦ, ἐνθοῦ, ἀφοῦ, ἀπόδου, ἀπό- 
θου, κατάθου. 

7. Contractions form only a seeming excep- 
tion to the general rule; thus, in verbs in μι, 
where in the third person plural pres. the ν in νσι 
is changed to a, we have ἱστᾶσι, (ic raact), τιθεῖσι, 
διδοῦσι, δεικνῦσι ; and in the syncopated forms of 
perfects, BeBacr, (βεβάασι), ἑστᾶσι, τεθνᾶσι, 
τετλάσι. 

Note.—Exceptions to the preceding rules: 
(a) The imperatives ἰδέ, εἰπέ, ἐλθέ, εὑρέ, λαβέ, 
from ΕἸΔΩ, ΕἸΠΩ, ἔρχομαι, εὑρίσφω, λαμβάνω, 
take the acute on the last syllable, contrary to 
the general rule. In composition, however, they 
are regular; as εἴσιδε, ἄπελθε, μετάλαβε. 

3—2 
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(6) The compounds of dos, és, θές, oy 
are always paroxytone; as ἀπόδος, ἄφες, παρ 
Ges, πρόσχες. 


᾿ (δ) The dissyllabic forms of the present : 
dicative of eiué and φημί in composition are reg 
lar; a8 σύνεστι and σύμφημι. 

The second person singular, prs, retains 
accent even in composition; as cuugys. T 
imperative of φημί is φάθι (Buttmann); soi 
write Pali. 

(ὦ The following participles deviate ἔτι 


the first rule: ἐών, wv; iwy; from εἰμέ, εἶμι. 


(6) The Holic accentuation is employed 

the following infinitives and participles: aa 
+ ’ ® ὔ 9 t 

χῆσθαι, akaynuevos, axyyeuevos, ἀλαλησθ 
Ε γ 3 ? » é id ? 
αλαλήμενος, αλιτήμενος, ἀρήρεμενος, ἐληλαμεν 
ἥμενος, ἐσσύμενος, ἐγρήγορθαι, τετύπων, πέφνι 
Ν᾽ μέ v Yd 
οἴσειν, ἔγρεσθαι, πρίασθαι, ὄνασθαι, ἔρεσθαι. 

Also in the indicative, imperative, and par 
ciple of the compound κάθημαι; as κάθησαι, & 
θησο, καθήμενος ; the accent οἵ καθῆσθαι 
regular. 


(f) The accent of the contracted subjur 
tive passive of polysyllabic verbs in μὲ most 60] 
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monly follows the first rule; as δύνωμαι, δύνῃ, 
δύνηται, ἐπίστηται: except ἱστῶμαι, συνιστῆ- 
ται, &e. 


(σὺ The optative passive of verbs in μὲ takes 
the accent on the penult in their regular forma- 
tion, as τιθεῖντο; but Att. τίθοιντο, πρόοιντο, 
δίδοιτο, but ἵσταιτο. 

But the optative of verbs conjugated like 
ἵσταμαι and δίδομαι always throws the accent as 
far back as the last syllable permits; as δύναιο, 
δύναισθε, ἐπίσταιτο, πρίαιτο, Ovato, ὄνοιτο : also 
κρέμοισθε (κρέμαισθε). 

(kh) The Doric dialect retains the original ac- 
cent of the third person plural of the imperfect 
and aorist active; as ἐτρέχον, ἐλέγον, ἔλαβον, 
ἐλύσαν, ἐστάσαν, from the original ἐτρέχοσαν, 
ἐλέγοσαν, ἐλάβοσαν, ἐλύσασαν, ἐστάσασαν. 

So in the third person plural of the aorist 
passive, and of the imperfect and second aorist 
active of verbs in μὲ; a8 ἐκοσμήθεν, aveOev, for 
ἐκοσμήθησαν, ἀνέθεσαν. 


1. In compound dissyllabic verbs, the accent 
cannot go farther back than the augment; as 
προσεῖχον, ἀνέσχον, κατεῖδον. Similarly ἦν, παρῆν. 
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So when the compound verb begins with 
long vowel or diphthong; as ἐξεῦρον. 

Note.—The temporal augment in trisyllab 
compounds is circumflexed from the contraction 


a κ«- >» ἢ ® ‘ 
thus ανῆπτον, avearrov, avarrw. 


2. But when the augment is omitted, tl 
accent is placed on the preposition ; a8 ἔμφαινο 
πάρθεσαν, ἔμβαλε, πρόσβη, σύναγεν. 


3. When the syllabic augment upon whic 
the accent would have been placed is omitted, tl 
accent is, in dissyllabic verbs, put on the penull 
as πίπτε, Bare, φεύγε, for ἔπιπτε, ἔβαλ 
ἐφευγε. 

4, Long monosyllabic forms take the circun 
flex when the syllabic augment is omitted; : 
βῆ, φῆ, γνῶ, for ἔβη, ἔφη, ἔγνω. 


Enclitics and Proclitics. 


1. An enclitic is a word which is pronounce 
as if it were a part of the preceding word. ΤῈ 
enclitics are 

(a) The personal pronouns μοῦ, pol, μέ : σοὶ 
gol, σέ ; ov, of, &3 piv, viv, and the oblique cast 
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of those beginning with of, as σφίσι, σφίν, 
σφωΐν, ope. 

(ὃ The indefinite pronoun τὶς, ri, through 
all the cases, as also the words τοῦ, τῷ, for τινός, 
τινί. 

(c) The present indicative of εἰμί, to be, and 
φημί, to say; except the monosyllabic second 
person singular εἶ, and prs. 

(4) The particles ποθέν, roi, roi, πή, πού, 
πώς, wore, “γέ, θήν, κό OF κέν, νύ OF νύν; πέρ, 
πώ, τέ, τοί, ῥά, and the inseparable particle -δε. 


2. If the word before the enclitic has the 
acute on the antepenult, or the circumflex on the 
penult, the accent of the enclitic is dropped, and 
the acute is placed on the last syllable of the pre- 
ceding word; a8 ἄνθρωπός τις, δεῖξόν μοι, οὗτός 


td 
COT. 


3. When the word before the enclitic has 
the accent on the last syllable, the accent of the 
enclitic is simply dropped; and if the accent on 
the last syllable of that word be the acute, it 
remains 60; a8 ἐγώ φημι, πολλοῖς τισιν» σοφός 
τις. 

Monosyllabie enclitics lose their accent also 
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when the preceding word has the acute on the 
penult ; as τούτου ‘ye, λέγεις τι. 


4. <A dissyllabic enclitic retains its accent, 
(a) When the preceding word has the acute on 
the penult ; as ἄνδρες τινές. 

(6) When the syllable, upon which its accent 
would have been thrown back, has been elided; 
as πολλά ἐστι, πόλλ᾽ ἐστί; πολλοὶ δέ εἰσι, 
πολλοὶ δ᾽ εἰσί. 


5. When several enclitics succeed each other, 
the preceding takes the accent of the following 
according to the last three rules; as οὐδέποτέ 
ἐστί σφισιν, for οὐδέποτε ἐστὶ σφίσιν. 

Note 1.—(a) Enclitics, which can stand at 
the beginning of a clause or sentence, retain their 
accent; a8 Σοῦ yap κράτος ἐστὶ μέγιστον, for 
THY power is greatest ; Φησὶν οὗτος. 

(ὃ Eiui, after εἰ, οὐκ, ὡς, retains its accent ; 
as also when it denotes existence, or is emphatic. 

᾿Εστί, at the beginning of a sentence, or after 
ἀλλ᾽, εἰ, οὐκ, μή, ὡς, Kal, μέν, ὅτι, ποῦ, 18 ac- 
cented on the penult; as ἔστι σοφὸς ἀνήρ ; ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔστι, εἰ ἔστι, οὐκ ἔστι: also, after τοῦτ᾽ for 
τοῦτο; AS τοῦτ᾽ ἐστι; and when = ἔξεστι, aS ἔστιν 


ἰδεῖν. 
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(ὃ The personal pronouns gov, σοί, σέ, of, 
σφίσι, retain their accent when they depend upon 
a preposition; as μετὰ σοῦ, ἐπὶ col, κατὰ σέ. 

They retain it also in antithesis, and after καί; 
88 ἐμοί, οὐ σοί: EME Kal σέ. 

The forms μοῦ, jot, μέ. are very seldom found 
after prepositions; except μέ in the expression 
πρός με. 

(4) “Erywrye, ἔμοιγε; ἔμεγε, throw the accent 
back : and the oblique cases of σύγε cease to be 
enclitical ; as μὴ σέγε. 

(e) The pronouns ov, of, ὅ, retain their ac- 
cent when they are reflexive. 


Note 2.—(a) The inseparable -de is found in 
the demonstrative pronouns ὅδε, τοσόσδε, τοιόσδε, 
τηλικόσδε, and in pronominal adverbs; as ἐνθάδε. 
Also, in adverbs answering to the question whither ? 
88 olxovee, δόμονδε, " EpeBoade. 

The accent of demonstrative pronouns strength- 
ened by -de is always on the penult; as τοσόσδε, 
τοῖσδε, τοισίδε. 

(Ὁ) The particles εἴθε, ναΐχι, form an excep- 
tion to Rule 2. 4, page 23. 

Note 3.—Of the above-mentioned words, the 
following are always enclitic: μοῦ, μοί, μέ, τοῦ; 
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τῷ, ποθέν, ποθί, Tol, πή, πού, πώς, ποτέ, γέ, 
θήν, κέ, νύ, πέρ, πώ, τέ, τοί, ῥά. 

Note 4.—Frequently the indefinite pronouns 
and several of the particles are not separated by 
a space from the attracting word ; as ὅστις, εἴτις, 
οὔτις, UNTIS, ὅσπερ, ὥσπερ, WATE, οὔτε, UNTE. 

Sometimes ὅ τι, whatever, ὅ το, and which, τό 
ve, and the, are written ὅ,τι, ὅ,τε, τό,τε, to 
prevent their being confounded with ὅτι, that, 
ὅτε, when, τότε, then. 


10. 1. A proclitic is a word which is pronounced 
as if it were part of the word before which it 
stands. 

The proclitics (commonly called atina, that is, 
unaccented words) are εἰς or ἐς, fo, ws, ἴθ, ἐν iM, 
ex or ἐξ, from, ov OF οὐκ or οὐχ: not, ws, α8, εἰ, 
tf, and the articles ὁ, οἱ, ἡ, at. 

Note.—{a) "E& when placed after its noun 
takes the acute; thus, ἐξ; as κακῶν ἐξ, for ex 
κακῶν. 

(6) Οὐ at the end of a clause is always 
written ov, a8 οὔ, #0; πῶς “γὰρ οὔ; οὐχ ὁ μὲν, ὁ 
δ᾽ οὔ. 

(c) ‘Qs, when it is equivalent to the demon- 
strative adverb οὕτως, thus, is written ὡς ; a8 ds 
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εἰπών, thus having said ; so also when it follows the 
word to which it refers; as θεὸς ὥς for ws θεός. 

(ὦ) The article ὁ takes the acute when it stands 
for the relative ὅς (17. xv1. 885; Od. 1. 262). 

According to the ancient grammarians, when 
Oy 7, οἷ, at are demonstrative, they should be read 
as if they were accented ; thus, ὁ in Ὁ yap βα- 
σιλῆϊ χολωθείς, is to be read 6. 

Note.— Enclitics (ἐγκλίνεσθαι) are so named, 
from their /eaning on the preceding word, that 
is, throwing their accent upon it: Proclitics (a po- 
κλίνεσθαι), by analogy, as they are affected to 
the following word, with a similar relation to that 
of enclitics to the preceding. 


SECTION V. 


Analysis of Faulty Lines. 


Tue following extracts, which do not satisfy the 
laws of the Tragic Senarius, are analyzed in con- 
nexion with the rules contained in the preceding 
pages, that the student may better appreciate their 
meaning. 
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Οὐκ eof ὅπως ὁ χρησμὸς εἰς τοῦτο ῥέπει, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἕτερόν τι μεῖζον᾽ ἣν δ᾽ ἡμῖν φράσῃ, 
ὅστις ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν οὑτοσὶ, καὶ τοῦ χάριν, 
καὶ τοῦ δεόμενος ἦλθε μετὰ νῷν ἐνθαδὶ, 
5 πυθοίμεθ᾽' ἂν τὸν χρησμὸν ἡμῶν, ὅ,τι νοεῖ 
Ἄγε δὴ, σὺ πρότερον σαντὸν, ὅστις εἶ, φράσον 
ἣ τἀπὶ τούτοις δρῶ. λέγειν χρὴ ταχὺ πάνυ. 
᾿γὼ μὲν οἰμώζειν λέγω σοι. Μανθάνεις ; 
| AristopH. Plut. 51—58. 

1, τοῦτο ῥέπει. The ictus on o lengthens it 
before p of the succeeding word. See Prosody, 
Rule 7, e. But a Tragic writer would have sub- 
atituted rade. 

2 contains an anapst in the second foot, 
whereas by Rule 6, Section II. it is admissible in 
the first only. In line 6, the initial anapzest is 
objectionable, since it ought to be contained in one 
word, or what is equivalent to one word. Cf. Rule 6. 
The idiomatic combinations ἄγε δη, ἄγε νυν, Pepe 
δή, φέρε νῦν, occur only in anapestic and other 
lyric lines of the Tragedians. 

3. οὑτοσί, and evOaci, L 4. The « δεικτεκόν 
is inadmissible in Tragedy, and has been expunged 
by Porson, ad Med. 157, from the few passages where 
it had previously remained. 

4. νῷν evOadi, and σοι μανθάνεις, 1.8. The 
metre in Tragedy would be destroyed, since a short 
syllable should precede the final cretic. See Rule ὅ. 
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But in 1. 8, the termination καὶ τοῦ χάριν would be 
correct ; for, although τοῦ χάριν are equivalent to 
a final cretic in the same word (Pors. Prafat. ad 
Hee. xxx1.), yet καί is closely connected in sense 
and syntax with τοῦ χάριν, and the line has ἃ quasi- 
quadrisyllabic ending, as an Ionicus a majore. 


5 and 7 contain a dactyl in the fifth foot, 
which is only permitted in the first and third. 


8 contains no cesura. Although a few pas- 
sages in the Tragic writers are similarly deficient (as 
ti τοὺς θεοὺς οὕτως ἀναστένων Bogs; Phil. 737), 
yet they are very anomalous. 

᾿Απολλύμενοι. Σφόδρα γὰρ ἐσωζόμην ἐγὼ, 
παρὰ τὴν ἔπαλξιν ἐν φορυτῷ κατακείμενος. 
Ξενιζόμενοι δὲ πρὸς βίαν ἐπίνομεν 
ἐξ ὑαλίνων ἐκπωμάτων καὶ χρυσίδων. 
ARISTOPH. Acharn. 71—74. 

In the first three lines anapzsts occur in irre- 

gular positions. 


1. σφόδρα yap. This formation of the tribrach 
in tragedy would be objectionable according to Elms- 
ley’s canon: “In Tragic Jambics, the second syl- 
lable of a tribrach, or of a dactyl, ought not to be 
either ἃ monosyllable, which is capable of begin- 
ning ἃ verse, or the last syllable of a word.” 
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4 has no ceesura, and includes the fourth and 
fifth feet in one word: such a line would be in- 
admissible. See Caution (1). Porson, ad Hee. 728, 
thus expresses the rule: “ Tragici nunquam ita se- 
narium disponunt, ut pedes tertius et quartus unam 
vocem efficiant.” 

Χρύσης ᾿Αθηνᾶς βωμὸν ἐπικεχωσμένον, 
ἐφ᾽ οὗπερ ᾿Αχαιοῖς χρησθὲν ἦν θῦσαι, μόνος 
Ποίαντος ἥδει παῖς ποθ᾽ Ἡρακλεῖ συνών. 
ζητῶν δὲ τοῦτον ναυβάτῃ δεῖξαι στόλῳ, 
5 πληγεὶς ὑπ᾽ ἔχεως ἐλίπετ᾽ ἐν Λήμνῳ νοσῶν. 
Ἕλενος δ᾽ Ἀχαιοῖς εἶφ᾽ ἁλώσεσθ᾽ Ἰλιον 
τοῖς Ἡρακλέους τόξοισι, παιδί τ᾿ Ἀχιλλέως. 
τὰ τόξ ὑπῆρχε παρὰ Φιλοκτήτῃ μόνῳ᾽ 
πεμφθεὶς δ᾽ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς ἀμφοτέρους συνήγαγεν. 
Argumentum in Sopx. Philoctetam. 


The student is left to detect those metrical 
blunders in this composition of some recent gram- 
marian, which are similar to those previously analyzed. 
It remains to point out the faulty elision in line 

6. ἀἁλώσεσθ᾽ “INtov. -αι cannot be elided, nor 
can it form ἃ crasis with the succeeding vowel ¢, ex- 
cept in the word καί: in the Anapestic system, 
where it precedes a vowel, a: is sometimes counted 


ἃ short vowel, and in the Epic Poets also sometimes 
elided. 


5. ἐλίπετο, for ἐλείφθη, is an Epic use. 


INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 


Norz.—In the jirst ten of tlie following sixty 
Exercises the words are given in the Notes in full 
and inflected, so that the pupil has only to arrange 
them in metre, and accentuate them. 

In the succeeding twenty Exercises all the words 
are given, but uninflected. 

In the remaining thirty less assistance is given, 
the notes being arranged on a similar plan to those 
of the main body of the work.—E. ΒΕ. H. 
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Exercise 1. 
A race unconquered, by their clime made bold, 


The Caledonians armed with want and cold. 
WaLLer. 


Exercise II. 


Time’s hand will turn again, and what he ruins 
Gently restore, and wipe off all your sorrows. 
MassINGEr’s Very Woman. 


Exercise III. 


Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind, 
The foul cubs like their parents are. 
SHELLEY’s Hellas. 


Exercise IV. 


None can the turns of Providence foresee, 
Or what their own catastrophe may be. 
POMFRET. 


Exercise V, 
And what art thou? A shadow less than shade, 
A nothing less than nothing. 
Youne’s Night Thoughts. 
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Exercise I. 


Irresistible ts the race of the Caledonians: 
For thew fatherland itself, being very-stormy, fights- 
with them. 


Exercise IT. 
Now Time having turned-round Ais hand hither, 
Will make-an-end-of all the ('sorrows), and will raise 
you, who are fallen-on-the-ground. 


Exercise III. 
Of 4 truth rancour is wont to bring forth rancour, 


and outrage 
Outrage, an unshapely race, similar in character. 


Exerciss IV. 


(A ?man) could neither point out in-what the course- 
of-Providence will issue, 
Nor could he in-his-own-case, the end of Destiny. 


Exerose V. 


What then should I call thee? 4s being nothing 
else at any rate, but 
Merely a phantom, or an empty shadow to look at. 
A, 
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Exercise VI. 


Oh! foolish eyes! Why lose ye not your sight, 
Since your delight is lost, your object gone? 
StTmmine. 


Exercise VII. 


Craft begins with shame, and ends with fear, 
And in the whole design perplexed is. 
DANIEL. 


Exercise VIII. 


Of all miseries I hold that chief 
Wretched to be, when none coparts our grief. 


WEBSTER. 
Exercise ΙΧ. 
When life with care is overcast, 
That man’s not said to live, but last. 
HERRICK. 


Exercise Χ. 


Where the word of a king is, there is power, 
And who may say unto him, What doest thou! 
Ecouestastes VIII. 4. 
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Exercise VI. 


Oh! light of eyes so senseless! for why (fought) 
I to have seen, 
Since I had, when-seeing, nothing sweet to see. 


Exercise VII. 


Shame indeed ἐδ the beginning of crafts, but the end 
ἐδ fear ; 

And the whole ἐδ perplexing to ἃ cunning-man if 
he-be-not honest. 


Exercise VIII. 
For I consider ἐΐ a grief among those most distressing, 
To be afflicted oneself indeed, but for no one to 
take-part-in-our-suffering. 


Exercisr IX, 


Whenever a man leading-a-hard-life, bids-adieu to 
pleasures, 
I do not consider him to live, but to drag-out life. 


Exercisz X. 


Of a truth in-the-case-of kings every word has great 
power : 
And there is no one who questions him as ¢#o his 
will. 
A.—9, 
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Exercise XI, 


Life, without end considered, can 
Afford but half the story of the man. 
QuARLES’ Job Militant. 


Exercise XII. 


Each man’s sword now wears upon its point 
Son, husband, father, every dearer name. 
MALLET. 


Exercise XIII. 


The waves with wide unnumbered wrecks were 
strewed, 
And planks and arms and men promiscuous flowed. 
ADDISON. 


Exercise XIV. 


Go then with double courage and renown, 
When God shall mix thy quarrels with his own. 
QuarLes’ H. of Samson. 


Exercise XV, 
The all-beholding sun had ne’er beholden 
In his wide voyage o’er continents and seas 
So fair a creature. 
SHELLEY. 
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Exercise XI, 
You could not, before you shall have seen him 
finish ἐξ, 
Exactly know-beforehand all the (life! of any) other 
man. 
Exercise XII. 


There seems then to whet the edge of every sword 
Father, wife, son, and whatever ἐς best-beloved. 


Exercise XIII. 


The sea everywhere is full of wrecks: 
Now one might see corpses and planks and arms 
together. 


Exercise XIV, 


Go then all-daring with magnanimous courage, 
Against those whom both you and God even together 
join-in-hating. 


Exercise XV. 
The all beholding sun at any rate beheld not yet, 
Neither in seas, nor (when *revolving) about the 
distant 
Surface of the earth, a form so fair to view. 
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Εχεβοιβε XVI. 
Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news. 
Let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
Exercise XVII. 


The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Exercise X VIII. 


Let not a mortal’s vain command 
Urge you to breake the unalterable laws 
Of heav’n-descended charity. 

Mason. 


Exercise XIX. 


Think not my virtue gone, though Time has shed 

These reverend honours on my hoary head ; 

Thus trees are crowned with blossoms white as snow, 
Pope’s January and May. 
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Exercise X VI 


It is bad certainly to report, even from (a * tongue) 
although honest 

A calamity to-be-deprecated: but from their bitter 

Results let them rather be self-evident to any one, 


Exercise XVII. 


Yes verily these things are stinging my mind 
-Spiritless within-me, and (fear °flits) 
Hovering-before my soul (prophetic of evils), 


Exercises X VIII. 


Do not-at-all acquiesce-in the vain commands of a 
mortal, 

So that you, a mortal, should overleap unalterable 
laws, 

Which God attaches to the benevolent disposition. 


Exercise XIX. 


Know that I am blooming, although from lapse of 
time 

This head with-white-hairs is now besprinkled : 

Trees in-like-manner are-wont-to bloom, that-is-to- 
say when snow-white. 
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E;XERcIse XX. 


Ourselves are our own good angels; we implore not 
Or supernatural or spiritual aid; 
We have our own good arms. 

Mitman’s Fall of Jerusalem. 


Exercise X XI. 


Long train of ills may pass unheeded, dumb, 
But vengeance is behind, and justice is to come. 
CAMPBELL. 


Exercise XXII. 


When God intends 
To lay a curse upon men’s wretched ends, 
Of understanding he doth them deprive, 
Which taken from them, up themselves they give. 
DRAYTON. 


Exercise X XIII. 


Wherefore doe not despaire thou loving wight, 
For seas do ebbe and flow by nature’s might: 
From worse to good our haps are changed oft. 

TURBEBVILLE. 
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Exercise XX. 


We are indeed to ourselves in-the-place-of guardian 
gods : 

Nor do we pray for aid either divine or 

What is not mortal: trusty are the weapons in our 
hands. 


Exercise X XI. 


Even if perchance there shall have departed voice- 
less and unseen 

Some multitude of ills, rightly indeed though late 

God-sent Wrath (?visits) them, and her attendant 
Justice. 


Exercise XXII. 


Whosesoever senses God is wont-to-bring to ruin, 

He beforehand deprives him, driven-mad, of judg- 
ment, 

And he ἐθ then powerless to check his course. 


Exerowz XXIII. 


Oh! dearest of men, do not even then become 
despondent : 

For as a wave flows surging-to-and-fro by nature, 

So calamity and joy revolve to all. 
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Exercise XXIV. 


And after these there came the day and night, 

Riding together, both with equal pace, 

The one on palfrey black, the other white. 
SPEnsER’s Faery Queen, 


Exercise X XV. ! 
In the day of prosperity there is a forgetfulness of | 
affliction ; . 
And in the day of affliction there is no more remem- 
brance of prosperity. 
Eoc.estasticus XI. 25. 


Exercise X XVI, 


Oh! happy ghosts 
Of those that fell in the last fatal fight, 
And lived not to survive their country’s loss! 
DRYDEN’S Cleomenes. 


Exerciss X XVII. 


One destined period men in common have, 

All food alike for worms, companions in the grave, 

The great, the base, the coward, and the brave. 
GRANVILLE’S Meditation on Death. 
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Exercise XXIV, 


But next there ride the (black-*horsed) form of 
night 

On-the-other-hand and the white-horsed day, 

A beaming pair, making a track of-equal-measure. 


Exercise X XV. 


Now whenever fortune goes-on-well, a man believes, 

That the same fortune will ever be favourable : 
but if he be disappointed, 

Being-despondent on-the-other hand he forgets his 
former luck. 


Exercise X XVI. 


Oh! (happy 2shades) of those lately-slain 
(In the last struggle), you are dead seasonably, 
Before you saw the overthrow of your father-land. 


Exercise XX VIT. 


Common is the destiny: in-common, mortals 

Are food-for-worms, and fellow-guests of tombs, 

Coward, and he-that-is distinguished for high-born 
-spirit together, 
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Exercise XXVIII. 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errors, 
Our understanding traces them in vain. 


Appison’s Cato, Act I. Sc. 1. 


Exercise X XIX. 

God, of His endlesse goodnesse, 
Walled a tongue with teeth and lippes eke, 
For man shulde him advisen what he speke. 
Cnavcer’s Manciple’s Tale. 


Exercise XXX. 
Above the gloomy portal arch 
The warden kept his guard, 
Still humming, as he paced along, 
Some ancient border-gathering song. 


Scott’s Marmion, Canto 1. 


Exercise XX XI. 
Mark how the fire in flints doth quiet lie, 
Content and warm tiitself alone ; 
But when it would appear to other's eye 
Without a knock it never shone. 


HERBERT. 
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Exercise X XVIII. 
How exceedingly enigmatical and indistinct are the 
ways of Providence: 
And their signs revealed doubtfully 
A man could not learn-thoroughly, at-least without- 
the-help-of God. 
Exercise X XIX, 
God is both beneficent in other-respects, and on the 
tongue 
He has put-as-a-fence a bulwark of teeth, sealed 
By the lips, that it might not speak inconsiderate 
words. 
Exercise XXX. 
Above the dusky arch of the portal 
A sleepless guard keeps his dewy watch: 
But while-pacing along, he hums from time-to-time 
a song, 
Some song very fit-to-excite the spirit of those of- 
_ old. 
Exercise XX XI, 
For-instance, one may see the secret fount of fire, 
How it delights to be-still in rocky recesses: 
But if it be necessary to exhibit the before-invisible 
flame of light, 
Strike, smite perforce one stone against others. 
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Exerowse XXXII. 


Oh! my beloved caves, 
How oft when grief has made me fly, 
Have I 
In your recesses’ friendly shade 
All my sorrows open laid. 
Corton. 
Exercise XX XIII. 
Right’s not impaired with weakness, but prevails 
In spight of strength, when strength or power failes: 
Frail is the trust reposed on troops of horse, 


Truth in a handful findes a greater force. 
QuaRLEs’ History of Queen Elizabeth. 


Exercise XXXIV. | 


The brute crowd whose envious zeal, 
Huzzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
And loudest shouts, when lowest lie 
Exalted worth and station high. 

Scott's Rokeby. 
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Exercise XX XII. 


Oh! best beloved society of caves, 

In time past to you, whenever flying-from griefs 

I courted the voiceless shadow of these recesses, 

I used-to-show all troubles ¢o you, who are wont 
to hear me. 


Exeroszt XX XIII. 


In-truth by what-is-right even the small conquers 
the great, | 

And an inferior man the strong, in spite of his 
strength : 

A man indeed by relying-on horsemen, is wont-to- 
miss Ats mark, 

But truth at last, even if it be alone, prevails. 


Exercise XXXIV. 


The crowd shouts-applause, ill-judging through envy, 

Whenever the scales with unequally balanced lot 

Fortune at least weighs down, but especially if she 
dash to the ground 

The man who ts in office and most illustrious. 
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Exercise XXXV. 


Thoughts follow thoughts, and when the first is 
spent, 
A second rises, which doth oft prevent 
An inconvenient action ; 
The first being banished, reason thought it good 
To place a second, where the first thought stood. 
QUARLES. 


Exercise XXXVI. 


The grateful stork that gathereth meat, 

And brings it to her elders for to eat; 

And on a firre-tree high, by Boreas blown, 

Gives life to those by whom she had her own. 
T. Hopson, 


Exercise XX XVII. 


He lives unhurt, avenged of all his foes, 

Returns triumphant through opposing crowds, 

Whose gathering numbers now obstruct his way. 
Wuuncopp’s Scanderbeg. 
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Exercise XX XV. 


ow thought forces-on thought: but if the first 
slacken, . 

t-times the after-thought (having ‘falsified) an 
opinion, if-it-be inexpedient, 

1en at-length is-naturally worthy 

) wield the helm of the mind, that is left-vacant. 


Exercisks XXXVI. 


or instance, there has not-been-unnoticed by the 
stork, when carrying-off prey, 

he brood perched above a pine exposed-to-the- 
north-wind, 

he not young brood of its parents: but being 
grateful, 

ecause it was nurtured, it supplies nourishment. 


Exercse XXXVII. 


now that Ae 7 both alive and unhurt, and com- 
plete 

engeance on his enemies has exacted, and from 
battle leisurely 

returning crowned, amid a flood of people, 

Thich having encircled im, forbids him to advance 
onward. 

ὅ 
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Exercst X XXVIII. 


Better I were distraught ; 
So should my thoughts be severed from my griefs: 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 
: King Lear. 


Exercise XX XIX. 


Our country challenges our utmost care, 

And in our thoughts deserves the tenderest share: 

Her to a thousand friends we should prefer, 
Duke of Buckingham. 


Exercise XL. 
Nought but Ocean strives: 
E’en he too loves at times the blue lagoon, 
And smoothes his ruffled mane beneath the moon. 
Brron’s Island. 
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Exrroisr XX XVIII. 


Now it would be a gain to me to lose my wits, 

That-is if thus my soul from 7s associated miseries 

Were forsooth unyoked, and were madly diseased, 

Being in-no-way conscious by what evils it was 
possessed. 


Exercise XX XIX. 


The state indeed (is-of-necessity*®) a charge for all, 
well to have-at-heart 

But especially (#discreet) watch 

It claims to meet-with: for of-a-truth, a friend 

We ought not to consider higher than one’s country. 


Exercise XL, 


Now the Ocean alone is-in-commotion: and he-too 
loves 

(To *sleep) waveless, like a horse, in the calm 

Embraces (of a *lagoon) at-times, where from his 
neck 

His mane is no-longer tossed beneath the moon’s 
beams. 

$—2. 
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Exxercisze ΧΙ]. 


Gold which is the very cause of warres, 
The neast of strife and nourice (nurse) of debate, 
The barre of Heaven, and open way to Hel. 


GASCOIGNE. 


Exercise XLII. 


Ab! happy hills, ah! pleasing shade, 
Ah! fields beloved in vain, 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain. 


Gray’s Ode to Eton. 


Exercise X LITI. 


Many a fire 
Up-flaming, streamed upon the level sea 
Red lines of lengthening light, which far away 
Rising and falling flashed across the waves. 
Sovrney’s Madoc. - 
» 
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“Exercise X LI, 


For there ts no cause of battles like gold: 

This ts the origin of strife, and plotter of discord to 
a state: 

Further, it banishes-as-polluted, mortals from-among 
the blessed, 

To the darkly-deep vault of Tartarus. 


Exercise XLII.. 


Oh! dear dand longed-for in-vain, oh! shady 

Seats in caves, and beloved meadows, 

In which I roamed a child, being unacquainted with 
ills, 

And living with alacrity, a joyous and untroubled 
life. 


Exercise XLII. 


Now the flash of many torches overleaping 

Darts across the land-surrounding plains of the sea; 
So-that there skims the crimson-dyed sea 

The glancing glitter of radiating flames afar. 
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Exercise X LIV. 


Where are the men that bragged that God did bless, 
And with the marks of good success 
Sign His allowance of their wickedness? 


Vain men! 
CowLeyY, On the Restoration, st. 7. 


Exerciss XLV. 


Hatred accompanies prosperity, 
For one man grieveth at another's good; 
And so much more we think our misery, 
The more that Fortune has with others stood. 
Kynp’s Cornelia, Act I. 


Exercise XLVI, 


He who with industrious zeal 
Contributes to the common weal, 
By adding to the public good, 
His own hath rightly understood. 
Gar’s Fables. 
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Exerowe XLIV. 


‘Where has he departed, whosoever boasted that 
God took 

Thought for villany, saying that on his actions 

The distinct stamp of success is impressed-by-nature! 

Alas! by-alleging God in excuse, he would have 

made God at-any-rate untrue. 


Exercise XLV. 


But, since every man grieves at-seeing the prosperity 
Of-another, envy tracks-out the successful : 

And the more Fortune stands-with others, 

The more ἃ man is distressed by his-own griefs, 


Exerosz XLVI. 


Now whosoever in-no-way deficient in zeal, 

Shall have contributed to the state everything, what- 
ever he 1s able, 

Confers indeed a common benefit on the citizens, 

But yet knows, that he ts benefiting himself espe- 
cially. 
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Exercise XLVII. 


I sadly closed within an earthen urne 
The ashie reliques of his hapless bones, 
Which having ’scaped the rage of wind and sea, 
I bring to fair Cornelia to inter. 
Kyo’s Cornelia. 


Exerciss XLVIII. 


For treason is but trusted like the fox, 
Who ne’er so tame, 80 cherished and locked up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 


Henry IV. 


Exercise X LIX. 


‘A nation is come up upon my land, strong, 
and without number, whose teeth are the teeth of 
ἃ lion, and he hath the cheek-teeth of a great lion. 


Jor I. 6. 
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Exercise XLVII. 


The relics and ashes of him, wretched man, 

Which I have enclosed for thee, in an urn, moulded- 
from-clay, 

I am-here bringing them out-of-the-reach-of storms 
and sea, 

To Cornelia, to inter in a tomb. 


Exercise XLVIII. 


Now, whenever the traitor is thought trustworthy, 
Even if he has been nurtured in-the-house, 80 as to 
be both tame and 
With smiling-fawning-face, coming to one’s hand 
- like a fox, 
In time however he is-wont-to display the temper 
inherited from his sires. 


Exercise X LIX. 
A shield-brandishing (?people) having leaped-over 
my land, 
So immense, ke numberless wild-beasts, 
And whetting its teeth, like a savage lion, 
Is now licking its fill of blood, with fierce jaws. 
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Exercise L. 
Kings are justice in the last appeal, 
And forced by strong necessity may strike, 
In which indeed they assert the public good; 
And, like sworn surgeons, lop the gangrened limb. 
DRYDEN. 


Exeruse LI. 
Train up thy children, England: 
* * © Where hast thou mines 
But in their industry ἢ 
Thy bulwarks, where but in their breasts? 
Thy might, but in their arms? 
Souruey’s Ode, During the American War. 


Exercise LIT. 


Why, headstrong liberty is lashed with woe; 

There’s nothing situate under Heaven’s eye, 

But hath its bound, in earth, in sea, in sky. 
Comedy of Errors, Act II. Se, 1. 
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Exercise L. 


Of-a-truth the king decides the last trials: 

And # is right that he, in proper time, applying a 
cure, 

Like a physician responsible to ¢he state, 

Should burn, or cut with a knife, the ulcerated limbs. 


Exercise LI. 


You must educate, O! England, your children: 
Where have you treasure without industrious hands? 
And whence could you have an unfailing bulwark ? 
For, when there are brave-men, a state is irresistible. 


Exercise LIT. 


But certainly self-willed and stubborn 

Minds are-wont-to be smitten somehow by a divine 
scourge ; 

Everything is bounded, of what God’s eye beholds, 

In heaven, and earth, and the recesses of ocean. 
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Exerose LIII. 


A father 
Heightens his reputation, when his son 
Inherits it, as when you give us life, 
Your life is not diminished, but renewed 
In us when you are dead, and we are still 
Your living images. 

BEauMONT and FLETCHER. 


Exercise LIV. 


The sinne’s conception is the soul’s consent, 
The birth of sin is finished in the action; - 
And custom brings it to its full perfection : 
Oh! let my fruitless soul be barren rather 
Than bring forth such a child! 


QUARLES. 


Exerosse LY. 


If wisdom is our lesson, and what else 

Ennobles man? What else have angels learned ἢ 

Grief! more proficients in thy school are made 

Than genius or proud learning e’er could boast. 
Youne’s Night Thoughts. 
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Ἐχεποιδ {1 11]. 


Sons are preservers to a man of his renown: 

And in like manner, the man himself who begets 
ἃ son, 

* Does not in-any-way injure (Aes *life), nor does he, 
even when dead, abandon ἐξ : 

His image yet lives, impressed on his offspring. 


Exercise LIV. 


The soul by having consented in-some-measure to sin 

Both conceives 7, and is delivered of ἐξ in the action: 

But it again, by being habitual, has full vigour. 

Alas! would that my judgment might rather remain 
void, 

And childless of any action, than be a mother of bad 
actions. 


Exercise LV. 


Suppose then discretion were a matter-to-be-taught : 

(And what is wont-to-exalt mortals more than 
wisdom ἢ 

Or the angels above?) the majority 

You would find taught by calamity ¢o be wise, 

Rather than prudent by nature, or from learning. 
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Exercise LVI. 


So far and truly you have discovered to me 
The former currents of my life and fortune, 
That I am bound to acknowledge you most holy; 
And certainly to credit your predictions 
For what is yet to come. 
Braumont and FLetcHer’s Island Princess. 


Exercise LVII. 


God said unto him, “Shine!” and he broke forth 

Into the dawn, which lighted not the yet 

Unformed forefather of mankind,—but roused 

Before the human Orison the earlier 

Made, and far sweeter voices of the birds. 
Brron’s Heaven and Earth. 


Exercise LVIII. 


Who can, when pleasures knock 
Loud at the door, keep firm the bolt and lock? 
Who can, though honour at his gate should stay 
In all her masking clothes, send her away, 
And say, Begone! I have no mind to play? 
Cow Ley’s Fragments. 
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Exercise LVI. 


You discovered thus every word true 

How I formerly lived, and what fortune I met with, 

So that there is every reason to consider you holy, 

Possessing as I do, this very proof of your under- 
standing, 

That it prophetic sees the future. 


Exercise LVII. 


God ordered im to shine: and the sun straightway 

Broke through ¢he dawn, but not having yet darted 
light 

On the un-created ancestor of mortals, 

Roused the primeval hymns sung-by-birds, 

A tuneful-voice sweeter to hear than that proceeding 
from men. 


Exercise LVIII. 


But who, if at-any-time man-devouring pleasures at 
the door 

Knock, can-be-relied-on to put-to the bolts, 

Even if there still be-guardian-of the gates Virtue 

With-spangled-garb? But who can be relied on to 
forbid, saying, Go, 

Depart! I-at-least have no mind to play? 
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Exerciss LIX. 


Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 

From order, union, full consent of things: | 

Where small and great, where weak and mighty, 
made 

To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade: 

More powerful each, as needful to the rest, | 

And in proportion as it blesses, blest. 


Pope’s Essay on Man. 


Exercise LX. 


Pryde is root of eville in everie state, 
The sourse of sinne, the very feend his fee, 
The head of Hell, the bough, the branch, the tree, 
From which do spring and sprout such fleshlie seeds, 
As nothing else but moane (sorrow) and mischief 
breeds. 
GaSCOIGNE’s Fruits of War. 
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Exercise LIX. 


Thus every thing has been brought-to-harmony, both 
am earth and heaven, 

Orderly and well-fitting, and wholly in-unison: 

Of-a-truth to serve, but-not to be ill treated, are 
formed-by-nature 

The humble: the greater és not audacious to attack 

The weak: but most-especially, by-being in-concert- 


with his neighbour, 
Would every-one flourish ; and by-treating well, be 
well treated. 
Exercise LX. 


Pride is the foundation of all-kinds-of evils: 

It ἐδ ever the fount of sin, and of the infernal 

Furies the bribeless bribes: moreover of Hades 

The delight : this throughout ¢s scions and branches 

Blossoming, yields unholy fruit, 

So that one must gather a most-lamentable crop of 
calamity. 


EXERCITATIONES IAMBICZ. 


PART I. 


In this part, consisting of twenty exercises, the 
assistance given is as follows: viz. | 

1. Words in the paraphrases, which are to be 
omitted in Greek, are printed in Italics. 

2. When words are to be transferred to other 
lines, the lines in which they are to be placed are 
indicated by numerals, or by the letters p. l. = pre- 
ceeding line, #, 2. = next line. 

3. Where two or more words are to be ren- 
dered by a single Greek one, they are connected by 
a hyphen. | 

4. More assistance is given in the Notes than 
in the subsequent parts. 
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ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 
Exercise 1. 
“ The Three Callers,” by CaarLes Swain. 


Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying 
°Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew: 
She calls, but he still thinks of nought save playing, 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu! 
Whilst he, still merry with his flowery atore, 
Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn, returns no more ! 


Noon cometh: but the boy to manhood grown, 
Heeds not the time—He sees but one sweet form, 

One fair, young face, from bower of jasmine glowing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warm ! 

So Noon unnoticed seeks the western shore, 


And Man forgets that Noon returns no more ! 


Nicut tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin firelight, flickering faint and low, 

By which a gray-haired man is sadly dreaming, 
O’er pleasures gone, as all Life’s pleasures go. 

ΝΊΘΗΤ calls him to her—and he leaves his door, 


Silent and dark—and he returns no more! 


10 


15 


20 
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PARAPHRASES. 


Exercise I. 
“The Three Callers,” paraphrased. 


In well-watered meadows of bright-golden grass 

A certain boy, lovely to-look-upon, sporting 
wanders. 

And him regardless of everything except hts sports, 

Morn addresses: and, smiling very kindly, 

Bids him farewell, and forthwith flies away. 

But he delighted with ¢he vernal flowers, unhappy, 

Knows not that there is no return back to Morn! 

And then the day is-at-noon, but the boy, to- 
manhood-growing, 

Is forgetful of Time; and one form only 

From flowery bowers (casting"), 

A (gentle*’) eye he fondly looks-upon 

And inflamed with mighty love, he unhappy 

Knows not that there is no return back to Noon. 

And Noon disappearing seeks the western regions. 

The Night comes on; and to the fireside threshold 

Of a poor cottage, where burns a flickering fire, 

Coming, she taps-at the door: and there sits a 
certain 

Old-man within, keeping-watch, bent-down with 
griefs, 

Chiding the joys of life, that they flee-away so 
quickly : | 

And Night calls the old-man ¢o-her, and he from 
his door, 

Silent departs, nor shall ever return again. 
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Exercise II. 


“A Psalm of LIfe,” by Lonearstiow. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

“ Life is but an empty dream,” 
Ὁ For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real—Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,”’ 


Was not spoken to the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, but time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 


Funeral marches to the grave. 
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Exercise 1]. 
‘Psalm of Life,” paraphrased. 
Do not ever say to me, groaning (that*) life 
Passes by indeed like to a dream, 
And that. the soul, fallen asleep, ts no longer 
alive, 
And that things existing and seeming differ 


entirely. 

Nay, indeed: a fearful work ts the life of 
mortals, 

And the contest awaits the dead man beyond the 
grave. | 


** Dust indeed thou art, and unto dust returnest,” 
One said—but he said ἐξ not concerning the soul. 


For not at all enjoyment, nor profitless groaning 
Has God proposed to mortals as the end of life, 
But living to labour, so-as always daily 

To advance a portion of the road lying before us. 


But art is insatiate, and the time passes away, 

And the soul, although burning wih much man- 
liness, 

With unseasonable funeral-rites, like a muffled 
timbrel, | 

Conducts men forth upon their last journey. 


Exercrss ITT. 
The same, continued. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven, cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife ! 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead, 

Act—act in the living present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 


Foot-prints, that, perhaps, another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 


_ ee. agg 


Or 
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Exercise III. 
The same, continued. 


Wherefore, striving with hearty courage, 
(And not after ¢he manner of dumb cattle) 
Be men : now is the contest of stout-heartedness ! 


But the future time ts sweet, and, nevertheless, 
our hopes 

Zé deceives, and having-past-by, if it-be-a-care 
to-any, let-it-be-a-care. 

But on the-contrary the present-time lives: the 
now present time 

Use ye: the God too stands-on-the-side-of 
courage. 


And he, who has especially a common fame of 
glory, 

Dying, teaches us to desire the equal honour, 

And, desiring, to obtain #. And as, on the 
sea-shore 

Sands, placing the clear print of footsteps, 


To leave clear signs, which a seafaring man, 
Perchance, one from savage storm of life 
Rescued, seeing plain, may-take-heart again. 


Now therefore ts the season: come ye on! 
now 18 the point of actions : 

And receive ye whatever fate God may bring- 
about : 

And cling-to action, and, day by day, of (every n.7.) 
labour 

Consider the end, how ἐξ will-turn-ovut. 
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Exercise IV. 
Byron's “ Marino Falero,” Act IIL Se, 2, 


Doae. | You see me here, 
As one of you hath said, an old, unarmed, 
Defenceless, man: and, yesterday, you saw me 
Presiding in the Hall of Ducal State, 
Apparent sovereign of our hundred isles, 
Robed in official purple, dealing out 
The edicts of a power which is not mine, 
Nor yours, but of our masters, the patricians, 
Why I was there you know, or think you know; 
Why 1 am here, he who hath been most wronged, 
He, who among you hath been most insulted, 
Outraged and trodden on, until he doubt 
If he be worm or no, may answer for me, 


Asking of his own heart, what brought him here! 
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Exercise IV. 


Passage from “ Marino Faliero,” paraphrased. 


This man here now aged and unarmed 
As some one just now said, and of defence 
Bereft, you see: while only yesterday in kingly 
Halls ruling wt#h most-honoured sway, 
And being, to a beholder, (absolute®) monarch 
Of the (hundred) isles, and with the purple 
robes 
Dealing out the decrees of a Tyranny 
Which is neither mine, nor yet yours, 
But such as seemeth-good to these Patricians, 
0 Who tyrannize over us. The reason 
Of my presence (there p. J.) ye know, or, per- 
chance, think ye know, 
But, through having suffered what, 1 now have 
come, whoever formerly 
Hath been most injured; whoever having been 
insulted. 
By foulest insult, and trampled in the dust, 
5 Until he scarcely knows whether in truth a 
worm 
He be, or not—such an one in my stead to tell 
May be able—wwiile asking himself such things— 
3 With what intention he is here to-day. 
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Exercise V. 
The same, continued. 


You know my recent story, all men know it, 

And judge of it far differently from those 

Who sate in judgment to heap scorn on scorn, 
But spare me the recital !—It is here— 

Here at my heart—the outrage—but my words, 
Already spent in unavailing plaints, 

Would only shew my feebleness the more, 

And I come here to strengthen even the strong, 
And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 
With woman’s weapons: but I need not urge you. 
Our private wrongs have sprung from public vices, 
In this,—I cannot call it commonwealth, 

Nor kingdom, which hath neither prince nor people, 
But all the sins of the old Spartan state, 


Without its virtues, temperance, or valour. 
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Exercise V. 


The same, continued. 


But ye what lately happened to me—for who is 
there that does not !— 
All know how it is, and moreover opinions 
)’e have adopted different from those, who for 
the sake of bitter 
Mockery sat as judgee—but J pray to me 
Spare the recital, for here I cherish 
This insult—Aere within my heart ! 
My words however, poured-forth upon the air 
With unavailing cries, me even more manifestly 
To be weak would prove, but now I 
0 Am here, in order that, giving courage, even the 
brave 
To deeds, and not to womanish (arts a. /.) of strife 
I may urge ;—but there is no need that I urge 
ou. 
Even from public vices the (evils 2.7.) of each 
individual 
Have sprung in this—I do not call ##—com- 
monwealth, 
5 Nor yet again kingdom, for neither is-there a 
people, 
Nor a ruler, but all fhe sins of the ancient 
Spartana, yet unpartaking of their virtues, 
8 Temperance, namely, and valour—here have their 
origin, 
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Exercisr VI. 
The same, continued. 


The Lords of Lacedzemon were true soldiers, 

But ours are Sybarites, while we are Helots, 

Of whom I am the lowest, most enslaved, 
Although dressed out to head a pageant, as 

The Greeks of old made drunk their slaves to form 
A pastime for their children. You are met 

To overthrow this monster of a state, 

This mockery of a government —this spectre, 
Which must be exorcised with blood—and then 
We will renew the times of truth and justice 
Condensing in a fair, free, commonwealth, 

No rash equality, but equal rights, 

Proportioned like the columns to the temple, 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 

And making firm the whole with grace and beauty, 
So that no part could be removed without 


Infringement of the general symmetry. 


LO 
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Exercise VI, 
The same, continued. 

For they who formerly ruled Sparta, in their 
hearts 

Were truly warlike; but they who rule this land 

Are effeminately luxurious, while we in turn, 
like Helots, 

Are insulted; of whom, who can suffer more, 

Or more slavishly, (than I, p. 1.) who am decked in 
gaudy 

Stageclothes, like an-actor-of-the-leading part, 

As-when the Greeks of yore, as ὦ pastime for 
their children, 

Made their slaves intoxicated with strong-drink. 

Lo! then, ¢his state so overgrown (accus.) 

Now determined to destroy, ye have come 
together, 

This hollow semblance of government, this terrible 
spectre, 

Which ye cannot drive forth but with slaughter: 
but afterwards again 

A. renewed age of Truth and Justice 

We will celebrate, for the good of the whole 
community 

Not levelling all things dy foolish counsels, 

But justly apportioning them, as to the temple 

The pillars have proportionate forms, 

And hence, with reciprocal exchanges, strength 

And grace derive, so that, of the building 

If any part were removed, then is ruined 

The general symmetry of the whole. 
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Exercise VII. 
“ Hymn to the Night,” by Lonarztiow. 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through the marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence by its spell of might 
Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the One I love! 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old Poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air, 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 
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Exercise VII. 
“ Hymn to the Night,” paraphrased. 


1 heard Night, her with-marble adorned 

Halls passing, and there was a sound of her robes 
To hear: and, clad with her dark-robed 

Cloak, J saw her myself, and round her in a circle, 
There darted a light, as from immortal towers. 


And I knew her, then present, as violently 

There came-upon (me p./.) from-above some 
divine might : 

For there was present, and to my great joy, 

As some most-dear one, the mild form of Night 
(herself p. 4). 

And to me the mournful melodies and pleasant 
ones again 

Came through my ear, and at-the-same-time, of 
tuneful strains 

The accustomed voice, with which the Hall of 
Night is full, 

As the divine prophecies of the bards of old. 

And of middle night, as the cool drink of a 
fountain, 

I seemed to-myself to drink zke gentle boon of 
sleep. 

For there, I know, flows indeed the stream of 
peace, 

And an eternal river thence has-buret-forth Sor 
mortals.: 

4 
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O holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear, 
What man hath borne before : 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more ! 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer, 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night ! 


Exercise VIII. 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Canto v. Opening lines. 


Call it not vain !|—They do not err, 

Who say that, when the Poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper 

And celebrates his obsequies : 
Who aay, tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed Bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill, 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks in deeper groan reply. 
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O! holy eye of Night, from thee having-learnt, 
how much 

Each other man has-borne before me, I dare to 
endure, 

20 Thou, I ween, placest ἦν hand upon the tongues 

of cares, 

And silence possesses them rejoicing. O beloved 
object-of-worship ! 


O! Night, a second Orestes, thus I pray, 
Mayest thou always come-down gently swith light- 
winged flight, 
Thus O! thrice-desired eye of Night, mayest thou 
come to me, 
25 Fairest eye and lovely to mortals ! 


Exercise VIII. 
Passage from “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” paraphrased. 


Nature herself, indeed, do not (accustom yourself 
to reckon?) this 
(Among vain speeches!), stricken-with heavy grief, 
Whomsoever of poets deeply adoring her 
Death may take, with mournful obsequies 
5 Duly honours. Both caves and tall cliffs 
Bewail the dead one; and in like manner (each’) 
mountain 
Weeps for him with crystal streams, 
And sweet flowers send forth fragrant juices, 
And winds, shaking lofty foliage of woods, 
10 Awake deep voice of oaks, | 


Y—2 
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Exercisz IX, 
The same, continued, 


And rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave. 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn: 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 

Of those, who, else forgotten long, 

Lived in the Poet's faithful song, 

And, with the Poet’s parting breath, 
Whose memory feels a second death. 


Exercise X. 
The same, concluded. 


The maid's pale shade, who wails her lot, 
That love, true love, should be forgot, 
From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle minstrel’s bier. 
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Exerowe ΙΧ. 
The same, continued. 


And rivers swiftly-flowing near his tomb 

Raise a mournful (dirge'), Know, however, as 
regards these inanimate things, 

That not in reality do they lament with mournful 
cries ; 

But rather of men, of whom, beyond the natural- 
limit, 

The bard (preserving*) long memory ἐπ Ais laud- 
atory strains, 

Then again (at-his-death, has involved-in’) in- 
glorious oblivion, 

With the plaintive-wails of these (consider*) 

That the streams, and winds, and high oaks 
(are-vocal’). 


Exercise X. 
The same, concluded. 


Therefore mournful shades of maidens lament 

Rapid forgetfulness of lovers ;—(honouring‘) 

With commingled dew (of sweet? briers) and roses 

The (humble bier p.J.) of the dead Poet. And 
mourning for. 
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The phantom-knight, his glory fied, 
Mourns o’er the field he heaped with dead : 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 
And shrieks along the battle-plain ! 

The chief, whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song, 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne, 
Sees in the Thanedom once his own, 

His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die. 
His groans the lonely cavern fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill :-— 

Ali mourn the minstrel’s harp unstrung, 


Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 
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Their utterly-destroyed glory, phantom-knights, 
Where formerly with bloody and victorious 


swords, 
They cut-down (men p./.) without-number, with 
piercing shriek, 


They, borne on the wild blast of the winds, 

Fill the plain. Therefore, (chiefs!) who in 
(former times!) 

Had been highly (lauded") én the (songs’’) 

Of (ready') (vassals®,) now (standing'?) on 
(mountain!) heights, 

(Search in vain" for surviving traces) 

(Of their ancient glory!*, where) 

(Once!® they) possessed (unbounded"® sovereignty.) 

No longer (does any'* monument point out) indeed 

(Their undiscoverable grave p.l.;) but together 
are departed 

Ther forgotten name, and tke honour of their 
former thrones. 

On which account caverns re-echo deep groans, 

And tears impel rills. Therefore, in-truth, every one 

Abhorring a nameless and inglorious lot, 

For the sake of the lyre, bitterly laments the 
dead mtnstrel. 
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Exerciszs XI. 
«We mourn,” by Mrs SicourNney 


We mourn for those who toil, 
The slave who plies the main, 

Or him, who hopeless tills the soil, 
Beneath the stripe and chain: 

For those, whom in the world’s hard race, 
O’erwearied and unblest, 

A host of restless phantoms chase ;— 


Why mourn for those who rest ? 


Exercrse XII. 
The same, continued. 


We mourn for those who sin, 
Bound in the tempter’s snare, 
Whom siren-pleasure beckons in 


To prisons of despair: 
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Exerowsse XI. 
“We mourn,” paraphrased. 


For those toiling it-behoves #s assuredly to 
mourn, 

Whether, for instance, a-man with oars of slavery 
through the sea 

Rows on-compulsion; or, through fear of scourge, 

Oppressed with bonds, retaining no hope for 
himself, 

Ploughs {56 soil; or for those again, whom, 
(running*) the race 

Of life, bitter, (heart-gnawing’) griefs 

Pursue with (thankless®) toils :— 

But why mourn we for those-who rest ἢ 


Exercise XII. 
The same, continued. 

And, again, we (mourn-for*) sinners (caught*) 
unawares 

(Jn temptation’s snare") and for those whom into 
prisons 

Of despair, from-which-there-is-no-escape, plea- 
sures, like sirens, 
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Whose hearts, by whirlwind passions torn, 
Are wrecked on Folly’s shore :— 
But why in sorrow should we mourn, 
For those who sin no more? 
We mourn for those who weep, 
Whom stern afflictions bend 
With anguish o’er the lowly sleep 
Of lover, or of friend :— 
But they to whom the sway 
Of pain and grief is o'er, 
Whose tears our God hath wiped away— 


O mourn for them no more! 


Exercise XIII. 


Opening Stanzas of “In Memoriam,” Tennyson. 


᾿ς Strong Son of God, immortal Love! 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 


Believing where we cannot prove. 
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Have invited ; and whom whirlwinds, the offspring 
of their infatuated heart, 

Have smitten with the deadly might of terrible 
destruction. 

But why, on-the-other-hand, does-it-behove us to 
mourn for those 

Who are no longer obliged to consort with sin? 

For those also, who, subdued by sad suffering, 

Lament the destruction by death, of friendship, 

Or of warm love, it-becomes us to shed tears. 

But those who no-longer are subject to the power 

Of mortal griefs, for whom God has-wiped-away 

All tears, for them mourn thou no more! 


Exercise XIII. 
Passage from “In Memoriam,” paraphrased. 


O! all-powerful child of God! immortal head, 

Whom not having seen with mortal eyes, never- 
theless 

Absent we know by faith indeed alone ; 

(For in matters in which test of actions is not 
present, prevails 

Faith not seeing ;) for also from thee 
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Thine are these orbs of light and shade, 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death, and Io! thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him. Thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, Thou ! 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 


Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 
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Both the night appears, and this orb of zke sun, 

And thou hast given life to beasts and to the 
race of man, 

And thyself ruling our fate, tramplest with thy 
foot 

On the living, and he whom thou createdst is no 
longer : 

Thou indeed wilt not leave we sitting in the dust, 

And thou hast formed the race of mortals, for 
the sake of what ? 

Not surely that, being, we may no-longer be in 
light ! 

And thou thyself hast created us; who shall 
gainsay ἐξ ? 

Yet divine however and also mortal to be 

Thow seemest: the best of mortals: surpassing 
én nature. 

And thou hast given to us to choose the one of 
two things, 

Wishing that we may do what thou happenest 
to enjoin. 
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Exercse XIV. 
The same, continued. 
Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be— 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith—we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see—~ _ 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness! Let it grow! 


Let knowledge grow from more to more— 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music 88 before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight: 
We mock thee, when we do not fear; 
But help thy foolish ones to bear : 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light ! 
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Exerciszs XIV. 
The same, continued. 


And in truth the slight devices of the mind 
Flourish for a day, and, existing no longer, perish: 
For they are as a ray from thy brightness, 
And inferior they yield. For even to know is 
not present 
5 To mortals: but by seeing we always understand : 
By Faith we perceive: and whatever faith per- 
celves 
We receive as a pure light from thy splendour, 
But may it be to us to understand truly, 
And let us reverence thee more, knowing more, 
0 And may the soul, united with dark mind, 
Again join its former harmony ! 
We are indeed small: and τ06 who fear thee not 
Insult thee «wh evil and impious insolence : 
But Thou thyself an ally with us foolish 
5 Shalt teach mortals to look on thy light ! 
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Exercise XV. 
ἐς Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Canto vi. st. 29. Scorr. 


With naked foot and sackcloth vest, 
And arms enfolded on his breast, 
Did every pilgrim go; 

The standers-by might hear aneath 
Footstep, or voice, or highdrawn breath, 
Through all their lengthened row; 
No lordly look, nor martial stride— 
Gone was their glory, sunk their pride, 

Forgotten their renown: 
Silent and slow, like ghosts they glide, 
To the high altar’s hallowed side, 

And there they knelt them down: 
Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 
Beneath the lettered stones were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead: 
From many a garnished niche around 
Stern saints and tortured martyrs frowned. 
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Exerncur XV. 
Passage from “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” paraphrased. 
And then, having thetr hands folded on their 
breasts, ᾿ 
Naked as to their feet, and clad in sackcloth, 
The mournful band of chieftains issues- from 
dwellings, 
And scarcely (did the bystanders® hear) 
ὅ (Sound of voice‘, or tread of feet,) or even breath. 
Then could you by no means have seen a lordly 
eye, 
Or martial stride—for of their ancient renown 
And pride they seemed to retain no remembrance. 
Thus advancing, like ghosts, with noiseless steps, 
Ὁ In suppliant (silence",) on the altar’s steps 
They bent their knees; and above them you 
(might have seen) 
(Beautiful) banners, in memory of departed 
knights, in order 
Suspended: and beneath them the white dust 
Of their forefathers lay under the lettered tomb- 


stones. 
.6 And from within niches, stood forth those who 
for their faith 
Had perished by cruel martyrdom — grimly 
frowning. 


ἃ 
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Exercise XVI. 
The same, continued. 


And slow up the dim aisle afar, 
With sable cowl and scapular, 
And snow-white stoles, in order due, 
The holy fathers, two and two, 
In long procession came ; 
Taper and host and book they bare, 
And holy banner flourished fair 
With the Redeemer’s name. 
Above the prostrate pilgrim-band 
The mitred abbot stretched his hand, 
And blessed them as they kneeled : 
With holy cross he signed them all, 
And prayed they might be sage in hall, 
And fortunate in field. 
Then mass was sung and prayers were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead; ᾿ 
And bells tolled out their mighty peal 
For the departed spirit’s weal. 
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Exercise XVI. 
The same, continued. 
And, next, the holy fathers t regular order, 
Clothed-about each in white vestments, 
And adorned as to their heads with black hoods, 
Bearing in their hands the sacramental bread, 
5 And flaming torches, and book, and holy banner, 
On which some hand with skilful art (had in- 
scribed’) ‘ Jesus,” 
Thus ¢hey all, in double file, 
Traversing the long aisles with orderly step, 
Come forward near to the kneeling band. 
10 And then the holy father, stretching forth his 
hands, 
Consoled them all with comforting words, 
And making upon them the holy sign of the Cross, 
Besought God (to bestow‘) glorious victory on 
their arms 
And perfect wisdom on their speech. 
15 And then the priest having offered the mystic 
sacrifice, 
With supplicatory hymns, on behalf of the dead 
man, God (accus.) 
Earnestly entreated ; and at the same time bells 
loudly 


18 Pealed forth for Ais eternal salvation. 
ἃ. ο, 
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Exerrome XVII. 
The same, concluded. 


And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose : 
And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burden of the song:— 
*¢ Dies ire, dies 1118 
Solvet seeclum in favilla ;” 
While the pealing organ rung: 
Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay so light and vain, 
"Twas thus the holy fathers sung :— 


“That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When Heaven and Earth shall pass away ! 
What power shall be the sinuer’s stay ! 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 


“ ‘When, shrivelling like a parchment-scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ! 


“0 ! on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 

Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 

Though Heaven and Earth shall pass away !” 
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Exercise XVII. 
The same, concluded. 
And immediately at the close the hymn of in- 
tercession, 
Accompanied-by sweet-toned instruments, a pro- 
longed 
Note sent forth along the lofty aisles :— 
“Alas! alas! the. dreadful day, smiting with 
terrific might, 


5 And full of wrath, shall dissolve everything into 


10 


15 


dust !” | 
But if it be allowed me with holy strains 
To close this vain narrative of secular deeds, 
This was the strain the symphonious cry sent 
forth :— 
“Alas! alas! the dreadful day of wrath, when 
Heaven 
And broad Earth shall be melted into nothing ! 
On what helper then relying, shall the sinner 
Look on the terrors of that day ? 
When én enveloping flames the concave heaven 
Shall-be-rolled-together like a parched scroll : 
And the loud Trump, (sending forth ἐξ dread 15 
note,) 
Shall drag forth (the dead from" the grave), 
When from Earth’s recesses mortals shall come 
to judgment.” 
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Exercise XVIII. 
“ The Footsteps of Angels,” by LoncrELiow. 


When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight :— 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

| And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light 

Dance upon the parlour-wall : 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more: 


He, the. young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of Life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 
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Exercise X VIII. 
“« Footsteps of Angels,” paraphrased. 


When the darkening close of the day comes, 

And the gentle voices of the Night, my soul almost 

Yielding to slumbers, again to delight 

Holy arouse, and shadows born of the fire, 

Before the evening lamps are lighted, 

Dance upon the wall with fitful motions, 

Like grim phantoms, then forthwith again 

Those who in life were most dear, and also 
faithful, 

Though long dead, gently unclosing the door, 

Are present with me, just as in life:—he, on 
the one hand, 

Who was vigorous with youth, and most brave 
for the (fierce x. ὦ.) 

(Strife p. 2.) of battle, in the journeyings of life 

Wearied, perished whilst yet he was ἃ youth: 

And again the others, who excelled in a holy life, 

And who had patiently the bitter cross of long 
suffering 

Borne, at last to the stroke of death themselves 

Giving up (departed, jirst of neat “) far from 
our society : 
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Exercise XIX. 
The same, continued. 


And with them the being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in Heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine: 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downwards from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer ; 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


O! though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 
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Exercise XIX. 
The same, continued. 

-——and with them the beauteous maiden 

Who, at the first, me whilst yet quite youthful, 
with love, 

A heaven-given being as she was, greatly blessed, 
~—she in Heaven 

Is ranked in the holy assembly of the happy. 

Then the divinely-sent maiden with noiseless 

Feet approaching, at once the (vacant’) chair 
near me 

Occupies, and touches my hand. 

And thus seated, af me from tke depth of her 
eyes, 

Which are like stars upon mortals gently 

Looking downwards from the midnight sky, 

Intensely she gazes, tender as she ts. But I well 

Comprehend the voiceless uttering of her address 

With rebukes soft indeed, and, at the same time, 
kind ; 

Chiding me with words from her gentle lips. 

On account-of which things to me in truth de- 
pressed by (many #. /.) 

(Lonelinesses p.i.,) nevertheless to me remem- 
bering that such beings 

Were once alive, and died here, 

At once all fears are dispersed. 
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EXeERcIssE XX. 
Song, by Burna. 


The day returns, my bosom burns, 

The blissful day we twa did meet : 
Tho’ winter wild in tempest toiled, 

Ne’er summer-morn was half sae sweet. 


Than a’ the pride that loads the tide, 
And crosses o’er the sultry line: 

Than kingly robes, than crowns and globes, — 
‘Heaven gave me more—it made thee mine! 


While day and night can bring delight, 
Or nature aught of pleasure give: - 

While joys above my mind can move, 
For thee, and thee alone, I live ! 


When that grim foe of life below 

Comes in between to make us part— 
The iron hand that breaks our band, 

It breaks my bliss—it breaks my heart ! 


10 
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Exercise XX. 
Song, by Burns, paraphrased. 


Now indeed my inflamed heart burns, 

This day thrice-happy having auspiciously ap- 
peared, 

In which I first met with thee, O my wife; 

For though the savage winter then was present, 

Yet no sun in spring could be more sweet. 

And greater than all wealth which, in sea- 
traversing 

Vessels, is brought-collectively to this land, 

And a gift by far greater than kingly robes 

And than garlands and costly array, my wife; 

Thee some one of Gods, not of men, to me hath 
given ! 

But as long as the joys of light, and of the night 

So dear, please me, and nature delights my heart, 

And to seize the enjoyments of the present life 

Is in my power—thine I am, and for thy sake 
will 7 spend my life. 

But when he, the foe of the human race, shall 
come— 

Death—and, desiring rudely to seize thee, 

Shall break our bonds with hard and ruthless 
hand, 

My happiness is gone, and I, wretched, live no 
longer ! 


EXERCITATIONES IAMBICA. 


PART II. 


In this Part one of the aids given in Part I. 
is omstted: in other words the assistance given in 
this Part is confined to (1) the indication of the 
lines by numerals, (2) the same assistance as before 


in the Notes, and (3) words to be omitted printed in 
Italics. 
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ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 
Exercise I. 
Passage from Suetusy, Classical Tripos, 1853. 


Txov unreplenished lamp, whose narrow fire 

Is shaken by the wind, and on whose edge 
Devouring darkness hovers! Thou small flame, 
Which, as a dying pulse rises and falls, 

Still flickerest up and down, how very soon, 

Did I not feed thee, wouldst thou fail, and be 
As thou hadst never been! So wastes and sinks 
Even now perhaps the life that kindled mine; 
But that no power can fill with vital oil, 

That broken lamp of flesh. Ha! ’tis the blood 
Which fed these veins, that ebbs till all is cold: 
It is the form that moulded mine, that sinks 
Into the white and yellow spasms of death: 

It is the soul by which mine was arrayed 


In God’s immortal likeness, which now stands 
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PARAPHRASES. 


Exercise I. 
Passage from Sue.iry, paraphrased. 

Aas! indeed, dark lamp, the small flame of which 

One light breeze of wind will quench, 

And whose lips the darkness of dread night surrounds. 

Oh! piteous light, just as blood-flowing 

Veins of one suffering in the crisis of sickness, 

Thus dost thou faint and then arise again. 

And if he that feeds thee were not near, relaxed 

Soon thow hadst passed away, and perchance been 
nothing. 

And in the same way perhaps is flowing away and 
being quenched 

She who was the source of life to me. 

And now no longer is it possible to kindle up with oil 

The darkened lamp of aged humanity ; 

For the blood of my mother from whom J myself 
was born | 

Is being congealed with cold, and a fatal chill is 
over it. 

And thus the limbs of my mother so nearly related to 
me, 

Pale are withered-up with deadly spasms. 

And the soul from which my immortal soul this 

Body put on, before the immortal seats of God 
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Naked before Heaven’s judgment-seat ! 


The hour crawls on—and when my hairs are white, 
My son will then perhaps be waiting thus, 
Tortured between just hate and vain remorse ; 
Chiding the tardy messenger of news 

Like those which I expect. 


Exercise 11. 
Passage from Tannyson’s “ Princess.” 


Come down, O Maid, from yonder mountain-height ! 
What pleasure lives in height, (the shepherd sang), 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills ? 

But cease to move so near the heavens, and cease 
To glide a sun-beam by the blasted pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire : 

And come—for Love is of the Valley—como! 

For Love is of the Valley, come thou down, 

And find him: by the happy threshold, he, 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize, 
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Stands, about to undergo és last trial. 

But the hour crawls on, and perhaps whenever to 
me also 

Old age may sprinkle with snows my whitened head, 

The son of this man (= me) in turn, then to just 

Anger surrendering himself, and enraged in vain, 

Shall expect me, and then shall utter reproaches, 

Asking, ‘*Why then do messengers in vain delay!” so 
as not 

To bring words such as I myself, his father, now 
look for. 


Exercise IT. 
Passage from Tennyson's “ Princess,” paraphrased. 


Hither, O! Maid, come down from this hill, 

For what pleasure is it still upon the cold mountains 

To occupy thy lofty and splendid seat ! 

Do not then cleave thy wandering way among the 
stars, 

Nor as a beam of the Sun above the withered 

Pine-tree appear afar, nor like a star 

Sit upon the lofty roofs of temples. 

Hither then ! come down, hither to me, for in green 

Valleys humble love is wont to dwell, 

And perchance you may find him: for either haply 

Houses he approaches, or, bright, with some goddess 


Ἃ 
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Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or fox-like in the vine: nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the Silver Horns, 
Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 
Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls, 

To roll the torrent out of dusky doors : 

But follow! Let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him in the valley: let the wild | 
Lean-headed eagles yelp alone, and leave 

The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 
That, like a broken purpose, waste in air: 

So waste not thou, but come! for all the vales 
Await thee: azure pillars of the hearth 

Await thee ;—the children call, and I, 

Thy shepherd, pipe, and sweet is every sound, 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet : 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, — 


And murmuring of innumerable bees. 
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He abides among ¢he corn, entwining hand with hand. 

Or empurpled with the juice distilling from the vine, 

Or like a fox among the vines of Bacchus 

Lurking he sports: and recks not with the Fates 

To roam on these hills with early step. 

And thou could’st not find him on ¢he wintry steep, 

No, nor yet cast-forth where the ice has been shed. 

When fallen upon the ground in all directions 

The showery snow-storm drives down wintry (p. 1.) 
torrent from 7s gates. 

But do thou then come down, and together with the 
downward 

Streams following, thou shalt see the god. 

But ἐσέ the blood-spotted eagle, hungry and alone, 

From afar utter his dread cry, and fromthe sloping (n.1.) 

Rocks (p./.) let the downward stream still distil on the 
ground, 

Whence the mist the forms of ten thousand clouds 

Gives-forth and again vanishes, 

As the idle dreams of a vain mind. 

Let not this happen to thee. Hither, I pray, 
maiden ! 

Each vale calls thee and every hearth 

Raises pillars to thee alone, for the sake of honour : 

Both the youths call thee, and I, beloved, 

Play, for every tune brings forth pleasure. 

Most sweetly thy voice comes to me, O Maiden ! 

And sweet is every sound, ¢he joy of ten thousand 

Founts watering the grove with moist streams : 

The moans of doves from ancient oak, 

And the innumerable buzzing of quiet beer. 

Q—2 
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Exercise III. 
“Past, Present, and Future,” by Evwin ARnotp. 


Ye whose bright fingers wander through the 
strings, 
Seeking high matters for your melodies, 
And finding none: O! leave the withered Past, 
And turn ye to the time that liveth now! 
Will ye be looking in the fallen leaves 
For the green beauty of the fallen Spring? 
Or will ye seek in last year’s naked nest 
The speckled eggs it cradled? Be ye wise! 
Gather from all the golden flower-cups 
That blossom even now: the winter-tide 
Cometh to thee and them, and shall it find 
Thy sunshine blighted and thy summer gone, 
And for the after-bees no honey hived ἢ 
Time hath three daughters; one with drovping 
head 
Sits in the shadow she herself hath cast, 
Weaving a winding-sheet; and one hath charge 
Of marriage-robes and wedding-coronals, 
Wherein is “ heart’s-ease” and the hemlock-bud ; 
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Exercise IIT. 


“ Past, Present, and Future,” paraphrased. 


But if any one touching at random the lyre with hes 
hands 

Foolishly desires loftier melodies, 

Aiming in vam, from the past time, 

Let him willingly standing-aloof, look at the ever- 
present. 

For whoever (seeking n./.) the vernal flower among 
leaves 

Shed on the ground, could boast that he had found {9 

Or who ever, in the nest bereft of young, 

Could find the beauty of spotted eggs ? 

Would then that each, learning to be wise, though 
late, 

Could reap the gifts of the blossom now blooming! 

For the winter is present, and (missing x. /.) the fruitful 

Season, and not obtaining summer, empty 

Of honey thou at least wilt not rejoice to see the hives. 

Time indeed hath three daughters: of the chil- 

dren one 

Ever at home and overshadowed 

Sits downcast, and garments for the tomb 

Twining she weaves; but to the second are a care 

Both all woven flowers—hemlock, I mean, 
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And one, the last, doth with averted face 
And song, that shapeth not itself in words, 
Spin the small wrapper and the tiny band, 
To swathe the yet unbreathing.—Of the three, 
One is not for thee, one thou see’st not, 

And one is all thine own—a willing bride! 
Cleave to her, like a lover! She will tell 
Things that will sink into thy soul, and come 
Out of the harp-string, like a voice that lives 


And holds the hearer with its solemn tones. 


Exercise IV. 
Tennyson's In Memoriam. Stanza XV. 


To-night the winds began to rise 
And roar from yonder dropping day: 
The last red leaf is whirled away, 


ine rooks are blown about the skies: 
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And whatever others there are—and marriage-robes; 

But the third, on the other hand, turns away her 
gloomy eye, 

And quietly trills an inarticulate song. 

A weaver she of swaddling-clothes for the children 

Who have not yet escaped the darkness of their 
mother’s womb ; 

And of these maidens the one indeed is no care to 
thee, 

Nor couldst thow ever see the second; but the other 
near 

Willing stands beside thee a willing husband : 

And do thou thyself firmly cling fast to her, 

For the words of this one will lay hold of thy heart, 

And ¢he harmonious melody of chords will inflame 
thee, 

As a charm, bewitching ἐδ mind with melodies. 


Exercise IV, 

Passage from “In Memoriam,” paraphrased. 
The night descends, and the blasts of the winds, 
Blowing, at set of day, roar terribly, 

And the withered leaves are scattered from the 
brambles upon the ground, 
And the rook flutters-about in air on whirling wings, 
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The forests cracked, the waters curled, 
The cattle huddled on the lea; 
And wildly dashed on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 


And but for fancies which aver 
That all thy movements gently pass 
Athwart a plane of molten glass, 


I scarce could brook the strain and stir 


That makes the barren branches loud; 
And but for fear it is not so, 
The wild unrest, that lives in woe, _ 


Would dote and pore on yonder cloud, 


That rises upward, always higher, 
And onward drags a labouring breast, 
And topples round the dreary West, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 
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And one can hear the noise of branches, and the sea 
with foam 

Is-bristling, and oxen stand huddled-together with 
fear 

In the ox-pasturing meadow; and over towers 

And trees the last sun-light wildly wanders. 

And but that the fancies of Night inform me 

That I, in a mirror all things which thou mayest 
chance to do 

Can perfectly behold, as with eyes, 

Scarcely indeed against the violence of waving trees 

Would I myself have withstood, or hearing this din. 

And now indeed, unless some terror were present, 

And the mind unhappy were distracted, I (should 
stand 2. /.) 

Looking on these (clouds p.?.) myself in astonishment, 

As raised on high through the lofty heaven 

They ascend, even, as old-men worn-down with 
fatigue, 

They struggle on, traversing the path towards the 
West, 

Like a battlement afar off lighted-up with flame. 
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Exercise Y. 
Passage from “The Bride of Abydos.” C. ii. st. 28. 


Within the place of thousand tombs 
That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad, but living cypress glooms 
And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal grief, 
Like early, unrequited Love :— 
One spot exists, which ever blooms, 
E’en in that deadly grove— 
A single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and pale: 
It looks as painted by Despair— 
So white, so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high: 
And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands, more rude than wintry sky, 
May wring it from the stem :—in vain !— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 
The stalk some spirit gently rears, 


And waters with celestial tears. 
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Exercise V. 

Passage from the “Bride of Abydos,” paraphrased. 
Ten thousand bright tombs of the dead afar 
Hold the dust, above which a pitchy 
Shade is stretched by the Cypress boughs ; 
For the branch ever young is not withered-up, 
And though some lasting grief may appear in its 

pale (n./.) 
Branches (p.#.) to dwell, like some suffering love, 
Yet a certain glade in this deadly grove 
Most flourishes, and there one can a rose 
Behold apart from others: pale indeed 
And white to the view, and ἐΐ has a downcast eye 
And tender so as to be scattered by light winds ; 
And though the dread fury of the showery storm, 
And hands more fierce than the dread winter 
Rend it, to-morrow’s time beholds ἐξ flourishing. 
For the stalk, as the report prevails, some god 
Raises when fallen, and waters ἐξ with the drink of 


tears. 
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Exercise VI. 
The same passage continued. 


For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower, 
Which marks the tempest’s withering hour, 
And buds unsheltered by a bower, 
Nor droops, though Spring refuse her shower, 
Nor woos the Summer-beam : 
To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen, but not remote: 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings, 
His long entrancing note! 

It were the Bulbul, but Acs throat, 
Though mournful, pours not such a strain: 
For they who listen cannot leave 

The spot, but linger there and grieve, 
As if they loved in vain! 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed— 
’Tis sorrow, 80 unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spell ! 
And longer yet would weep and wake, 
He sings so wild and well. 
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Exeruse VI. 
The same passage continued. 


And well imagine the maidens of Helle, 

And whoever else calls thie flower immortal in 
ats nature, 

Which despises storms, and nevertheless in the cold 

Unsheltered-spot flourishes under the sky, 

And is in-no-degree withered by the droughts of 
Spring, 

Nor has any regard for summer and the heat. 

And near ἐξ, all the night, warbles his song 

A bird unseen (for thou couldst never behold him), 

And softly, lke the melodies of a divine lyre, 

Mournful he sings: and perchance it were some Itys, 

But he does not moan the same, though piteous 
he be. 

For whosoever hears, does not depart thence, 

But they lament each continuously, by evil 

Love as if deceived: but nevertheless a sweet 

Tear dropping—for there is no fear to them 

Mourning—they await the bright morning, 

As if not willing that ¢ke sweet melody should 
cease. 

So wildly and sweetly doth he warble. 
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But when the Day-blush bursts from high, 
Expires that magic melody. 
And some have been, who could believe 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
Yet harsh be they that blame,) 
That note, so piercing and profound, 
Will shape and syllable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name ! 


Exercise VII. 
Passage from Mitton. Classical Tripos, 1850. 


And now went forth the Morn, 
Such as in highest heaven, arrayed in gold 
Empyreal: from before her vanished Night, 
Shot through with orient beams; when all the plain, 
Covered with thick embattled squadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery steeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view: 
War he perceived, war in procinct: and found 
Already known what he for news had thought 
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But as soon as ever morn with light-bearing (rays ἢ. ὦ.) 
the heaven 

Strikes, ¢he divine melodies cease. 

And indeed, for the (idle 5. 1.) dreams of the young 
are wont— 

And who shall blame them ?—to soothe the heart. 

There is one, for I know ἐξ well, who sincerely 
believes 

That the piercing melody of that shrill voice 

Chances to syllable into sound Zulissa’s name. 


Exercise VII. 
Passage from Mitton, paraphrased. 


And now the Morn went forth, as in the heaven 

Wont to wake-up her golden-bedecked light. 

And then afar fied the head of murky night, 

As though stricken with the light-beaming rays, 

And the whole-front (of the plain x. 1.) was filled 
with chariots, 

' And with phalanxes gathered-together for battle, 

And a flash of arms was-there to see, as to fire 

Fire flame-reflecting, and the might of valiant steeds 

He first saw with his eyes, dread battle 

Present in deed, and not in threat alone, 
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To have reported; gladly then he mixed 
Among those friendly powers, who him received 
With joy and acclamations loud, that one— 
That of so many myriads fallen, yet one 
Returned—not lost. On the second hill 

They led him high applauded, and present 
Before the seat supreme: from whence a voice 
From midst a golden cloud thus mild was heard, 
“Servant of God, well done! Well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 

Of Truth, in word mightier than they in arms: 
And for the testimony of Truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence; for this was all thy care, 

To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse.” 
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All things promising: and known and not unknown 
any longer 

Those things of which he thought himself to come a 
trusty messenger. 

Then joyful among Ais rejoicing friends 

He went-together: and they with triumphant joy 

Sang a Pean, as indeed out of many 

He had been saved, ten thousand having fallen, 

And to a sacred hill they quickly led him with 
frequent 

Applause of hands, before the Supreme Father 

About to place Aim forthwith, when from a golden 
cloud 

A certain voice spoke with gentle address: 

O! hail, all hail! servant of God, the battle 

The very best well dost ¢how chance to have con- 
quered, 

And one, against many, with spear, you alone without 
spear. 

The noble champion of justice, in words how 

Hast thou been proved superior to the arms of the 
enemies : 

And fighting in behalf of piety and justice 

Thou hast been much reviled, @ thing hard to 
endure 

And worse than insult: for this thou hast eagerly 
sought alone 

Being a servant, to please God alone, 

And to deem worldly fame of no value. 


W 
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Exercise VIII. 


Snaxsprare. ichard 111. (Guosrer loquitur). 


I cannot tell, if to depart in silence, 

Or bitterly to speak in your reproof, 

Best fitteth my degree and your condition. 
For, not to answer, you might haply think 
Tongue-tied ambition, not replying, yielded 

To bear the golden yoke of sovereignty, 
Which fondly you would here impose on me :— 
If to reprove you for this suit of yours, 

So seasoned with your faithful love to me— 
Then, on the other side, I checked my friends. 
Therefore, to speak and to avoid the first, 
And then in speaking not incur the last, 


Definitively thus I answer you.— 


10 
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Exercise VIII. 
Passage from Richard III., paraphrased. 


I, at least, know not whether my departing 

Without speaking, or bitterly reproving you, 

Would best suit my circumstances and yours. 

For, not speaking, perhaps J may appear, 

Whilst internally cherishing a tongueless am- 
bition, 

Voluntarily to yield-up my neck to-those-wishing 

To place on ἐξ the golden yoke of sovereignty ; 

And if, on the other hand, (J should chide with 
bitter words?) 

(Those®) who have come tm so (faithful, and, 
moreover, friendly a manner®), 

Then ye might say that I, forsooth, checked my 
friends. 

Wherefore, speaking as wishing to avoid the 
first, 

Yet, being on my guard that the last attach not 
to my words, 

I will definitively announce to you these limits 
of discourse. 


1Q—2 
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The same passage, continued. 


Your love deserves my thanks, but my desert 
Unmeritable shuns your high request. 

First, if all obstacles were cut away, 

And that my path lay even to the crown, 

As the ripe revenue and due of birth, 

Yet, so much is my poverty of spirit, 

So mighty and so many my defects, 

That I would rather hide me from my greatness, 
(Being a bark to brook no mighty sea,) 
Than in my greatness covet to be hid, 

And in the vapour of my glory smothered ! 
But, God be thanked, there is no need of me, 
And much I need to help you, were there need: 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 
Which, mellowed by the stealing hours of time, 
Will well become the seat of Majesty, 

And make us, doubtless, happy by his reign. 
On him 1 lay what you would lay on me, 
The right and fortune of his happy stars, 
Which God defend that I should wring from him! 
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Exercise IX, 
The same passage, continued. 


For the affection exhibited by you, [ am grateful, 

But my unworthiness shuns what you require 
of me. 

For, in the first place, were there nothing to 
prevent me 

From proceeding in an even path to a sove- 
reignty 

5 Justly my own by nearness of relationship, 

Yet, being by nature of so humble a disposition, 

And, moreover, deficient of every good quality, 

(19) (would rather’) (shun®) all greatness,— 

(For J 8118) too weak a (bark®) to struggle 
with a mighty (sea°)— 

10 Than, overwhelmed with greatness, 

Perish, smothered beneath reeking vapour of 
glory ! 

But there is no need of me, (I thank God,) 

Who have myself great need of ability. 

For there is noble fruit of a noble King, 

15 Which, ripened by the full progress of time, 
Will show-itself worthy of the seat of Majesty, 
And, ruling, give you all a happy life. 

To him, therefore; these gifts of yours I allot, 
Which far be it from me to take from him, 

20 Being, as they are, his (right) and fortune— 

proofs of the favour of God. 
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Exercise X. 
Passage from Soort. 
Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my Native Land? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wand’ring on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go! mark him well ! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell : 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim: 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 


Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ! 


10 


15 
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Exercisk Χ. 


Passage from Scort, paraphrased. 


Is there any man, by nature, so devoid of 
feeling, 

As never to reflect within himself, 

This is my own native Land? Who, from a 
foreign shore, 

Turning back his wandering feet, 

Is never warmed in his heart towards Home ὃ 

If there be, be assured of this, that for his sake 

No minstrel strikes ¢he ennobling lyre: 

For he, although priding-himself on ancient 
honours, 

And possessing boundless heaps of wealth, 

And an illustrious name, yet he, be assured, 
who only 

Is intent upon his own ¢énéerests, living, of fair 
renown 

Shall be deprived, and again, dying a double 
(death 15), | 

Shall suffer deepest degradation ; and, above all, 

Mingling-with the dust from which he, so miser- 
able, sprung, 

Shall moreover experience a fate unlamented 
and unsung. 
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Exercise ΧΙ. 
The same passage, continued. 
O Caledonia! stern and wild, 


Meet nurse for a poetic child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood— 
Land of my Sires! what mortal hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand? 

Still as I view each well known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been,— 
Seems as to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left, 
And thus I love them better still, 


Even in extremity of ill. 


10 
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Exercise XI, 
The same passage, continued. 


But Thou, O Caledonia! twho art so very wild; 

Thou Queen of mountains and streams, and with 
dense (foliage*) 

(Of woods?) abounding, and adorned with 
(flowers ἢ 

Of (wild?) heath, how very worthy art thou 

To rear an illustrious race of skilful minstrels ! 

O my Father-land! who from (thy’) rugged soil, 

Far the most loved of all, could (ever*) 

Separate (me 36) for of (4119) joys 

(Miserably®) bereft, when, (looking-to’) the 
present, 

I compare ἐξ with the joys gone-by, 

I seem to have no friends remaining, 

Except thy woods and streams: therefore, the 
further 

I advance into misfortunes, even to the utmost 
limit, 

So much the more, with my whole heart, do I 
love thee. 
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Exerose XII, 
“Autumn,” by Loners.iow. 


With what a glory comes and goes the year ; 
The birds of Spring, the beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life’s newness and earth’s garniture spread out : 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the Autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the Old Year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 
There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees ; 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the Autumn woods, 


And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
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Exercise ΧΙ]. 
“Autumn,” paraphrased. 


How the year comes having a bright and glorious 

Beauty, and goes! In Spring (he swelling buds ἡ. /.) 

Of the roses rejoice in (nature’s new-born p./.) 
warmth, 

Sweet harbingers as they are of sunny days, 

And in earth’s lovely verdure. And when looks 

As from a veil the Sun through silvery 

Clouds, and the (old ./.) year having gained a 
golden-fruited 

Inheritance, displays a sober joy, 

Then are all things full of bright beauty. 

But a Spirit, breathing-forth a mellow richness, 

The trees bright with the natural-hue of lovely 
colours, 

Adorns with golden fruitage ; from a bountiful 

Bowl pouring-forth in all directions new loveliness ; 


And he dips in warm light the fleecy clouds. 
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Exercise XIII. 
The same passage, continued. 


Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing; and, in the vales, 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beach and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside aweary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel; whilst, aloud, 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings, 
And merrily, with oft repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the thrashing floor the busy flail. 
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Exercise XIII, 


The same passage, continued. 


Now Morn decks the mountams with cheerful light, 

Like some summer (bird 2. /.) borne on purple 

Wings: and in the vales with all persuasive 

Art, the eager wind with embrace 

᾿ VWehement (kissing p. 1.) the leaves within the woody 
retreats, 

Stirs up new-born life, where now (over the Autumn 
n.l.), 

Weary as to his aged (limbs p. /.), their coverings 

Are twining the hospitable branches of the purple 

Ash-trees, and the yellow-leaved foliage of the Maple, 

And the silvery beech-trees: and (the man-loving 
birds n. 1.) 

(The shady p.l.) woods with their (golden p./.) 
breasts 

Adorn: and, sweetly warbling a plaintive strain, 

(Finches, π. 1.), whose favourite food is the cherry 
and cedar, 

Beauteous with purple plumage. 

Peck with their beaks αὐ bushes; and from ¢he roofs 

The blue Jirds pour forth their shrill-voiced joy 

And merrily the smooth thrashing floor (resounds 
with noise n./.) 
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O! what a glory doth this world put on 
For him, who with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice and give him eloquent teachings : 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 


To his resting place without a tear. 


Exercise XIV. 
Horatu Lpist. τ, 2. 


Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 


Dum tu declamas Rome, Preeneste relegi ; 
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(Of oft repeated strokes 9. 1). To all men, as 
many as 

Contented look upon their past life, 

Free from impurity, and with nobly performed 

Deeds brightly-adorned,—who are, to speak every- 
thing openly 

With fervent hearts not afraid,— 

How great is the beauty that this earth hath for 
such men! 

To such men the wind and the yellow foliage of 
groves, 

Assuming a voice, most solemnly utter-warnings 

And the (ace.) hymn, that mighty Death lifts up 
for all, 

They having already wisely understood («ith tearless 
n.l.) eyes 

Will go to the all-receiving (resting-place p. /.) 
beneath the earth. 


Exercise XIV. 
Horatu Epist.1. 2, paraphrased. 
With-satisfaction-to-myself, O greatest Lollius, 
whilst 
Thou hast been practising to plead αὐ Rome, I 
(have again perused’) 
(The?) whole (Trojan-history*) at Preneste. 
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Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
quid non, 

Planius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. 

Cur ita crediderim, nisi quid te detinet, audi. 

Fabula, qué Paridis propter narratur amorem 

Grecia Barbarize lento collisa duello, 

Stultorum regum et populorum continet sstus. 

Antenor censet belli preecidere causam. 

Quod Paris, ut salvus regnet vivatque beatus, 

Cogi posse negat. Nestor componere lites 

Inter Peliden festinat et inter Atriden: 

Hune amor, ira quidem communiter urit utrumque. 

Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi: 

Seditione, dolis, scelere atque libidine et ira, 


Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 


10 


15 


20 
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For from it thow mayest learn more clearly 

The honourable and useful, as well as the con- 
trary, 

Than Chrysippus or Crantor declares: this, 
therefore, 

If there be nothing to hinder you, J will explain. 

The story, then, which (relates®) how Greece 

(Was engaged") with barbarian armies (through 
the mad*) love of Paris, 

Distinctly (points-out") the passions of foolish 
princes 

And of their subjects. (Antenor,!*) indeed, votes 

(At once!!) to eut-off the war even from ite 
origin : 

But Paris, fearing for his happy power, 

Declines this advice. Nestor, (seeking-to-put- 
an-end-to!®) the fatal (contention) 

Of (Pelides'*) and Atrides, of whom, (love ex- 
ceedingly 16) inflames one, 

And fierce wrath takes hold of both, 

As a friend urges-on them his counsels: but the 
whole army 

Suffers for what the kings have done wrongly. 

Thus then, in all directions, outside and inside 
Troy, 

You might see the most shameful deeds, for 
faction confuses all things, 

As well as anger, villanous stratagem, and un- 
bridled lust. 


11 
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Exerciss XV. 
The same, continued. 


Rursus, quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssem ; 

Qui, domitor Trojee, multorum providus urbes 
Et mores hominum inspexit ; latumque per sequor, 
Dum sibi, dum sociis reditum parat, aspera multa 
Pertulit, adversis rerum immersabilis undis. 
Sirenum voces et Circe pocula nosti, 

Qu si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset, 
Sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et excors, 
Vixisset canis Immundus, vel amica luto sus. 


Nos numerus sumus, et fruges consumere nati, 
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Exercise XV, 
The same, continued, 


But, again, shewing (what?) effects virtue and 
wisdom (have,?) 

(Homer has described to us*) the deeds 

(Of the noble Ulysses;*) he, Troy (being con- 
quered, *) 

Wandering much, (beheld5) many cities 

And customs of men; and on the sea, he 
wretched, 

Contriving if ke could by any means effect his 
return, 

Experienced severe trials, but, nevertheless, con- 
tinually 

Came off uninjured. Moreover, the songs of 
(enchanting®) syrens, 

And Circe’s drugs (filled-with base!) joys, 

And (defiling") men with the (grovelling") 
nature 

(Of a pig") or dog, not even these 

Were able to injure him. But we, on the other 
hand, who act badly, 

Are only a mere number, whose delight it is to 
eat, 


As the lazy suitors of Penelope; filthy-wretches, 
11—2 
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Sponsi Penelops, nebulones, Alcinoique 
In cute curandaé plus zquo operata juventus, 
Cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies, et 
Ad strepitum citharse cessatum ducere curam. 
Ut jugulent homines, surgunt de nocte latrones: 
Ut te ipsum serves, non expergisceris! atqui 


Si noles sanus, curres hydropicus. 


Exercise XVI. 


Hor. Epist. 1. 2, continued. 
Et, ni 
Posces ante diem librum cum lumine, si non 
Intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis, 
Invidiaé vel amore vigil torquebere. Nam cur, 
Que ledunt oculum, festinas demere; si quid 


Est animum, differs curandi tempus in annum ? 


“ὺ ηᾳι, 


15 


20 
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(Esteeming 16) luxury too-highly, like the subjects 
of Alcinous, 

And (loving to prolong’) their slumber to mid- 
day, 

And to lull to sleep cares (by the lyre.!*) 

Is t not a strange thing, if for the purpose of 
murder, 

Robbers stalk-about by night, and yet you, for 
the sake of your own 

Safety, will not cast off slumber? (Before?) 
by disease 

You are compelled, learn to exercise your 
strength. 


Exercise XVI. 
Hor. Epist. τ. 2, continued. 


Seek-after learning, early in the morning, (de- 
voting*) 

Your (whole!) soul (to books,') and eagerly 
study the honourable, 

Lest, sometime, love or envy corrode you as to 
mind. | 

Why though desiring at once to free your body 
from disease, 

Do you delay to seek-for remedies for your suf- 
fering mind ? 
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Dimidium facti, qui coepit, habet; sapere aude, 
Incipe: qui recte vivendi prorogat horam, 
Rusticus exspectat, dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis svum. 
Quezritur argentum puerisque beata creandis 
Uxor, et incult@ pacantur vomere silve. 
Quod satis est cui contigit, hic nihil amplius optet. 
Non domus et fundus, non ris acervus et auri 
Egroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 
Non animo curas. Valeat possessor oportet, 
Si comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti. 
Qui cupit, aut metuit, juvat illum sic domus et res, 
Ut lippum picte tabula, fomenta podagrum, 
Auriculas cithars collecté sorde dolentes. 
Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis, acescit. 


Sperne voluptates; nocet emta dolore voluptas. 


~ 


- τ 
ai] 
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Dare, then, to be wise; assured of this, that 

In all affairs the beginning is the half; 

And whoever makes a postponement of upright 
action, 

As a rustic, waits for the stream to flow past ; 

But it still pours forward its undiminished tide. 

Moreover, who does not desire wealth, 

And a rich wife for the bearing of children, 

And lands round-about cultivated by the plough ? 

For the prudent, however, the neccssaries of 
life are sufficient ; 

For, be well assured, wealth neither (powerfully 
wards off !6) 

Pains from the (body"®) of the owner, 

Nor yet distressing anxieties; and, moreover, if 
(a man’®) 

Wishes to make (good'’) use of what God may 
give, 

It is necessary he should not suffer at all (from 
disease : 18) for to whom (anything pertains 39) 

(Either of desire!®) or fear, to such an one 

What further pleasure do (lands™) bring 

Than that which writings bring to the blear-eyed, 
and notes of lyres 

To him who ts stuffed as to his ears? for (an 
unclean vessel”) 

Pollutes the (clearest water.*3) Therefore, (vigo- 
rously resist”) 

Those (pleasures,*) for enjoying which you will 
be tortured. 
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Exercise XVII, 
Hor. Epist. τ. 2, concluded. 


Semper avarus eget; certum voto pete finem. 
Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis ; 

Invidia Siculi non mvenere tyranni 

Majus tormentum. Qui non moderabitur ire, 
Infectum volet esse, dolor quod suaserit et mens, 
Dum peenas odio per vim festinat inulto. 

Ira furor brevis est: animum rege, qui, nisi paret, 
Imperat: hunc frenis, hunc tu compesce catena. 


Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice magister 


Ire viam qué monstret eques. Venaticus, ex quo 


Tempore cervinam pellem latravit in aula, 
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Exercise XVII. 
Hor. Epist. τ. 2, concluded. 


He who desires many things suffers want ;—but 
do thou 

Look to some (one!) limit: and he who con- 
stantly fosters envy— 

Than which Phalaris never invented anything 
more painful— 

Very quickly pines-away on beholding the good- 
fortune of his fellow-men, 

Quickly restrain anger, lest, (being about*) to 
suffer in return, 

Thow shouldst in vain wish thy deeds undone. 

Since anger is very like to madness, 

From the first (a powerful restraint must be 
kept®) on the temper, 

(Which, if it be not a subject,*) will be an 
intolerable tyrant. 

For as a horse, at the rider’s pleasure, 

Is easily trained in the season of youth, 

And the (fleet!%) hound, when young, (has learned 
to hunt!5) 

(By means of imitations of animals,!*) so likewise 
do thou, 

Whilst yet the bloom of youth is uncorrupted, 
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Militat in silvis catulus. Nunc adbibe puro 


Pectore verba, puer, nunc te melioribus offer. 
Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. Quod si cessas, aut strenuus anteis, 


Nec tardum opperior, nec precedentibus insto, 


*Exercise X VIII. 


“ Sarpanapatus,” Act. v. (Myrrha loquttur.) 


The day at last hath broken. What a night 
Hath ushered it! How beautiful in heaven ! 
Though varied with a transitory storm: 

More beautful in that variety! 

How hideous upon earth! where peace and hope, 
And love and revel in an hour were trampled 

By human passions to a human chaos, 


Not yet resolved to separate elements.— 


* This Exercise may be divided by the Teacher into two 
lessons. 


A. 
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15 Imbibe words of wise men; and thou wilt be as 


a pitcher, 

Which, baving received a (pleasant'’) scent when 
new, 

Will retain ἐξ (always.'*®) Do not (proceed,'®) 
however, 


In too (slow!’) nor yet too rapid a (course,'’) 
since neither would I ever 
Willingly pursue nor wait-for another. 


Exercise XVIII. 
Passage from “ SARDANAPALUS,” paraphrased. 


At length from what a night now is present what 

A day begotten in beauty as it were in Heaven, 

And through various changes of dark storms 

Jt again shines-forth more beautiful from the brief 
darkness ! 

But it hath come bringing what hideousness to those 
below ! 

For those who, rushing-on with distorted minds, 

All joy and hope and peace together 

Into such chaos as no one again to separate 

Knows-how, have mingled with overwhelming con- 
fusion. 

Yet even still the struggle continues! But on what 
account 
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Tis warring still! And can the sun so rise, 

So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the unclouded sky, 
With golden pinnacles and snowy mountains, 
And billows purpler than the Ocean’s, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the Earth, 

So like, we almost deem it permanent, 

So fleeting, we can scarcely call it aught 

Beyond a vision,—’tis so transiently 

Scattered along the eternal vault; and yet 

It dwells upon the soul, and soothes the soul 
And blends itself into the soul, until 

Sunrise and sunset form the haunted epoch 

Of sorrow and of love, which they who mark not, 
Know not the realms, where those twin genii— 
Who chasten and who purify our hearts, 

So that we would not change their sweet rebukes 
For all the boisterous joys that ever shook 

The air with clamour—build the palaces 

Where their fond votaries repose and breathe 
Briefly; but in that brief, cool calm inhale 
Enough of Heaven to enable them to bear 


The rest of common, heavy, human hours, 
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Hath the Sun thus appeared? and how the clouds 

Has he rolled-back into light vapours, against which, 
in vain, 

The cloudless sky contends, at intervals 

Raising-to-view snow-capt mountains and golden 
pinnacles 

And billows purpler than those of Ocean, 

So as to depict in Heaven an image of the Earth, 

Even persuading the mind ¢o belteve in the truth of 
the vision ? 

And yet having made above the transient variety 

It forthwith is gone like a mere phantasm, 

In no wise deserving of a better title. 

Yet this, entering into the soul with forces gentle 

And soothing, even at once is blended-with it, 

And at last to those who love and those who grieve 

A kind of magic spell the risings and the settings 

Bring. But by whomsoever these things are unnoticed, 

These, the two mightiest genii, (who by redeeming ἢ. /.) 

(Punishments p. l.) the hearts of their worshippers 

Guide-aright, so that they would not consent every 
joy; 

Whatsoever with clamour sbakes the circle of Heaven, 

To purchase αὐ the cost of them—d¢hese then know not 
where 

They must peacefully obtain from such sufferings as 
these of Earth 
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And dream them through in placid sufferance ; 
Though seemingly employed like all the rest 
Of toiling breathers in allotted tasks 

Of pain or pleasure, two names for one feeling, 
Which our internal, restless agony 

Would vary in the sound, although the sense 
Escapes our highest efforts to be happy! 


Exercise XIX. 
“ The Slave’s Dream,” by Lonersitow. 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand: 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his native land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams, 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain, 
Once more a king he strode— 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain road. 


os 
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A rest, brief indeed, but yet sufficient ; 

Whence, soothed with divine breezes, the suffering 

Through after hours, the common weight of mortals, 

Calmly enduring, as merely a dream of life, 

They very patiently bear; and like (other a. /.) 
mortals 

To perform their allotted tasks 

They appear, whether of pleasure or of pain. 

For thus one feeling by two names 

We call, which to vary in speech desires 

The unceasing agony of our minds, though in reality 
to no purpose 

We severally aim-at attaining a happy life. 


Exercise XIX. 
« The Slave’s Dream,” paraphrased. 


Bare as to his broad breast, and (hidden as to 
his matted hair,?) 

(In!) the dirt of the (sand,') 

The slave, holding és sickle in his strong hand, 

Lay near the untouched harvest of rice. 

5 Then, extended (in the darkness*) of sleep, he 

thought he beheld 

Hts native land; there once again, 

Beneath the lofty foliage of palms, where 

Mighty (Niger®) rules-over fertile plains, 
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He saw, once more. his dark-eyed queen, 
Among her children stand ; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand! . 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids, 
And fell into the sand. 


And then, at furious speed he rode 
Along the river’s bank ; 

His bridle-reins were golden chains; 
And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his courser’s flank. 


177 
He (strode,”) as formerly, with kingly step, 


10 (Beholding'*) afar travellers in long troops 


With pleasing tinklings of bells 

Traversing the (mountain"!) paths. And then 
again 

He saw his queen, as of yore, (surrounded!*) with 
his dear-loved 


Children; and as even in the fancies of slumber 


15 Rejoicing they embraced him with claspings of 


hands, 
And kisses, and clingings-to iis neck, 
A tear, through joy, fell upon the sand. 
Then, filled with warlike thoughts, 
(Driving?!) hts golden-reined horse along the 


river's banks, 


20 Whilst his bright scabbard rattled-loudly with the 


rapid motion, 


He rushed along at full speed. 


12 
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Exercise XX. 
The same, continued. 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew ; 
Fron morn to night he followed their flight 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 


And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyzena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crush’d the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream ! 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And the blast of the desert cried aloud 
With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep, and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 
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EXERcise XX. 
The same, continued. 


And (he thought ¢ha¢ from dawn to the darkness 
of night‘,) 

(Passing-over plains luxuriant én strange foliage®,) 

(He was pursuing®) (red-winged birds!,) (sohtch 
extended’) ¢heir (serried ranks?) 

(High before Aim!) (through the air®,) (like a 
blood-red flag?) 

(In unwearied? flight,) 

Until he (saw) the briny deep 

And the tents of the wild Caffres. 

And next, ¢he lion’s deep roaring in the night, 

And the hysena’s shrill cry, and in the (hidden’*) 
marsh 

The furious noise of river-horses, 

Trampling the densely-growing reeds, 

(In") the beautiful (phantasies'') of dreams, 
(passed-by'%,) 

(Like'!*) the continuous (roll!) of martial drums. 

Then to him borne along (all'®) the woods with 
their myriad tongues 

Shouted-of the day of liberty, 

And the mighty blast, (rushing-over!’) the sand 
of the desert, 

(So startled!*) him from slumber with its fierce 
cry, 

That he smiled, at the (joyous'®) violence 

Of the unmastered winds pleased. 

122 
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He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 

For death had illumined the land of sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away ! 
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20 But never again did he pant beneath the lashes 


And noon-tide heats; for his (soul at once?) 
Exchanging miserable (life*!) for death, 
Bursting the perishable bonds of the body, cast 
them away. 
24 Thus the corpse, bereft of ts spirit, remained 
motionless. 


EXERCITATIONES IAMBICA. 


PART III. 


In this Part the notes are confined to illustrations, 
and the numerals, indicating transposition of words 
are omitted. 
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ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 


Exerc I. 


“ Paradise Lost.” B. m. L. 227. 


Farner! thy word is passed—Man shall find grace: 
And shall Grace not find means, that finds her way, 
The speediest of thy winged messengers, 

To visit all thy creatures, and to all 

Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought ! 

Happy for man, so coming—he her aid 

Can never seek, once dead in sins and lost: 
Atonement for himself or offering meet, 

Indebted and undone, hath none to bring. 

Behold me then—me for him—life for life 

I offer—on me let thine anger fall ! 

Account me man—TI for his sake will leave 

Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 

Freely put off, and for him lastly die 

Well-pleased: On me let Death wreak all his rage ! 
Under his gloomy power I shall not long 


Lie vanquished: Thou hast given me to possess 
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PARAPHRASES. 


Exercise I. 
Passage from Mitton, paraphrased. 


Tsou didst indeed promise this, Father: and to 
mortals 

Grace shall come: for how should not Grace a way 

Find by violence, who to the human race 

Always ready and self-summoned comes, 

And willing stands-by those who seek her not. 

Thrice happy indeed he whom thus she visits ! 

For if any one once, being nothing by reason of sins, 

Has missed her, he cannot find her out again: 

And expiation and offering of sacrifice to God, 

What mortal, who owes, could ever boast to pay? 

But I myself will go, and in behalf of the human race 

Willingly will give myself a recompense, 

And will devote my life to thy anger. 

And putting on a mortal form of body, 

Father, grant that I these immortal seats 

Leaving, may utterly deprive myself of glory, 

Which, next to Thee, I myself chance to possess, 

And willingly, not unwillingly, to die instead of men. 

Against me therefore with that which is the wildest 

Rage let Death rave, for by no means by the might 

Of him shall I lie long vanquished : 
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Life in myself for ever: by Thee I live, 
Though now to Death I yield, and am his due, 
All that of me can die: yet, that debt paid, 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
His prey, nor suffer my unspotted soul 


For ever with corruption there to dwell. 


Exercise II. 
The same passage, continued. 


But I shall rise victorious and subdue 

My vanquisher, spoiled of his vaunted spoil : 
Death his death-wound shall then receive, and stoop 
Inglorious, of his mortal sting disarmed. 

I through the ample air, in triumph high 

Shall lead Hell captive, maugre Hell, and show 
The powers of darkness bound. Thou, at the sight 
Pleased, out of Heaven shalt look down and smile, 
While by thee raised, I ruin all my foes, 

Death last, and with his carcass glut the grave: 
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And Thou hast endowed me for ever with Life, 
Father, 

Wherefore I yield now willingly, and living still 

I owe to die, if anything that is mine be mortal. 

But when I myself shall pay this penalty, 

Thou surely wilt not leave me, O Father, 

Of the cold tomb to see destruction, and this un- 
spotted 

Soul, a companion of Hades, and a wretched prey. 


Exercise II. 
The same, continued. 


Rather having the trophies of victory, I shall re- 
turn back 

A mighty conqueror, and he in turn shall be robbed 
of the spoils 

Which formerly he himself stole, and by a fatal 

Blow tamed and in turn deprived of his sting 

So terrible, Death inglorious shall fall to the ground 

But I, cleaving the glorious pole of the Heaven, 

Victorious over all, Hades a prisoner to behold 

And unwilling will lead, and the gods of lower 
darkness 

I will cast into captive fetters. 

Then shalt Thou thyself rejoice, Father, beholding 

These works with much joy, and I by thy hands 

Raised up, and triumphing over mine own 

Enemies, Death last subdued 

I will place, and his dead body give in turn to the 
tomb. 
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Then with the multitude of my redeemed 
Shall enter Heaven, long absent, and return, 
Father, to see thy face, wherein no cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assured 
And reconcilement; wrath shall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy presence joy entire. 


Exercise III. 
Passage from “ Samson Agonistes.” 


Man. 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause ; Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 
A life heroic; on his enemies 
Fully revenged, hath left them years of mourning, 
And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 
Through all Philistine bounds; to Israel 
Honour hath left and freedom, let but them 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion ; 
To himself and father’s house eternal fame: 
And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, as was feared, 
But favouring and assisting to the end. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast: no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
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And then after a time to the bright seats of Heaven 
Returning, myself and they of whom I the Saviour 
Have appeared, shall see Thy face for ever ! 

And of thy former wrath not a cloud upon thy brows 
Shall be, but looking brightly with thy eyes 

Thou wilt be benign at the new reconcilement, 

And wilt assume abiding joy for thy former wrath. 


Exercise ITI. 
Passage from ““ Samson Agonistes,” paraphrased. 


Hither! This is not the moment for tears or wailings, 

Nor is there what ye should weep for: This Samson, 
as is fit, 

Hath proved valiant in fight, and dying in glory, 

Having turned the corner of the goal, hath quitted life ; 

And having left deep grief to his enemies, he is gone, 

And woe to the sons of Caphtor, who inhabit 

The farthest boundaries of Philistian land: 

And to us to obtain honour and a free land, 

Unless some sloth with faintness beguile our minds. 

And in truth in his paternal halls a lasting fame 

He, falling, hath left; and God is his ally, 

(Which is indeed the greatest gain) and war kindly 

As a Saviour, unexpected, stands by him to the end. 

There is no season here for weeping or for groans, 

Nor to beat breasts with hands; for nothing of evil 

And weak spirit was in him ; but there was a courage 

Unblamable, such as no one of mortals could censure, 

Nor what ye would not rejoice to see, my friends, 
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And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Let us go find the body where it lies 

Soaked in his enemies’ blood; and from the stream 
With lavers pure, and cleansing herbs, wash off 
The clotted gore. 


‘Exercise IV. 
“ The Water-Lily.” 


Burdened with a cureless sorrow 
Came I to the river deep, 
Weary, hopeless of the morrow, 
Seeking but a place to sleep: 
Sparkling onwards, full of gladness, 
Each sun-crested wavelet flew, 
Mocking my deep-hearted sadness, 
Till I sickened at the view. 
Then I left the sunshine golden, 
For the gloomy willow shade, 
Desolate and unbeholden, 
There my fainting limbs I laid. 
And I saw a water-lily 
Resting on its trembling bed, 
On the drifting waters chilly, 
With its petals white outspread. 
Pillowed there it lay securely, 
Moving with the moving wave, 
Up to heaven gazing purely, 
From the river's gloomy grave. 
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Is at all present ; therefore it behoves us to be con- 
tent, 

As this hero lies here thus very gloriously. 

Come then, some one, and dripping with hostile gore, 

Going quickly, thou wilt find the corpse, where it fell : 

And with pure lavers and kind purifications 

Of water, wash off with hand the clotted drops of 
blood. 


Exercise IV. 
“ The Water-Lily,” paraphrased. 


Cherishing intense grief in my mourning heart, 

I came down to a certain river, and weary with toil, 

Hopeless, I prayed for a resting-place of tears. 

But the river joyous, as it were, friendly to look upon, 

Rolled on its bright-faced waves, as if mocking 

My ills, so that I nearly started from my senses ; 

Then I left the golden rays and the sun, 

Creeping alone beneath the beechen shade, 

Coming secretly, and then fainting, there 

I laid on the ground the wretched weight of my 
limbs. 

And I saw on the top of the tide a slender lily 

Gently reclining upon its trembling couch, 

And the beauty of its petals, as from ἃ watery grave, 

With loving eyes gazed up to Heaven. 
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Exercisr V. 
The same, continued. 
As I looked, a burst of glory 
Fell upon the snowy flower, 
And the lessoned allegory 
Learned I in that blessed hour :— 
Thus does Faith, divine, indwelling, 
Bear the soul o’er life’s cold stream, 
Though the gloomy billows swelling 
Evermore still darker seem. 
Yet the treasure never sinketh, 
Though the waves around it roll, 
And the moisture that it drinketh, 
Nurtures, purifies the soul. 
Thus, aye looking up to Heaven, 
Should the white and calm soul be, 
Gladden in the sunshine given, 
Nor from the clouds shrink fearfully. 
So I turned, my weak heart strengthened, 
Patiently to bear my woe. 
Praying, as the sorrow lengthened, 
My endurance too might grow. 
And my earnest heart beseeching 
Charmed away the sense of pain, 
So the Lily’s silent teaching 
Was not given to me in vain. 
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Exercise V, 
The same, continued. 
And then, looking eagerly, I beheld the brilliant light 
Fall from above upon the holy flower : 
Then indeed, at length instructed, I saw 
How Faith, the immortal gift of God, 
Over the very wildest sea of life, 
And loathsome, cold, and sunless darkness, 
When implanted in the mind, easily bears the soul. 
And in truth when the storm swells terribly, the 
boat 
Laden with wealth is by no means swallowed up ; 
And the fountain, from which it drinks sweet delight, 
Cleanses and cherishes the soul day by day. 
Even thus the soul this pure light of heaven 
Rejoicing is taught to behold, 
And to delight in the sunny rays of life, 
And by no means ever to shrink from its cloudiness. 
So I was cheered, and, taking courage in my heart, 
I patiently strove to bear the trials of life. 
And I prayed that if a greater grief should befal, 
I, willing, might bear my lot courageously. 
Persevering then for a long time in healing prayers, 
I was charmed out of the dread burden of my mind, 
And (no small gain!) being taught to submit 


To evils, I owe the Lily very many thanks. 
13 
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Exercise VI. 
Passage from Mitton’s “ Comus.” 


I'll tell ye; ’tis not vain or fabulous 
(Though so esteemed by shallow ignorance) 
What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly Muse, 
Storied of old, in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimzras, and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks, whose entrance leads to Hell: 
For such there be; but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep skilled in all his mother’s witcheries ; 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs mixed, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason’s mintage 


Charactered in the face. 
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Exercise VI, 
Passage from “ Comus,” paraphrased. 

Not a vain nor a fabulous tale J tell ye 

But words, unknown to the ignorant, and true. 

For taught formerly by the sacred Muses 

Men of old sang in immortal hymns 

The monsters of Chimeras, and perchance fearful 

Inhabitants of renowned islands, differing from the 
human form ; 

And stonebuilt entrances, the gates of Pluto. 

These things exist in reality, though unbelief sees 
them not. 

For in the navel of this sunless 

Grove, a certain sorcerer occupies the dark shade of 
leaves, 

A cypress covert; him indeed to Bacchus 

Circe bore well-skilled in his mother’s arts. 

For if any one coming suffer with thirsty tongue, 

To him he holds out a cup of evil deceits, 

And with many spells, with soft enticements 

He changes the beauty of his face, whoever may 
drink : 

And from their eyes blots out the inscription of the 
mind, 

Engraving the image of a beast, most foul to look 
upon. ᾿ 

13—2 
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Exercez VII. 

Brnon’s “ Zara,” C. τι. St. 16. 
Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 
The cloven cuirass and the helmless head; 
The warhorse masterless is on the earth, 
And that last gasp hath burst his bloody girth: 
And near, yet quivering with what life remained, 
The heel that urged him and the hand that reined: 
And some too near that rolling torrent lie, 
Whose waters mock the lip of those that die ; 
That panting thirst which scorches in the breath 
Of those that die the soldier's fiery death, 
In vain impels the burning mouth to crave 
One drop, the last—to cool it for the grave; 
With feeble and convulsive effort swept, 
Their limbs along the crimsoned turf have crept ; 
The faint remains of life such struggles waste, 
But yet they reach the stream and bend to taste ; 
They feel its freshness and almost partake— 
Why pause?—No further thirst have they to 

slake.— 

It is unquenched and yet they feel it not— 


It was an agony, but now forgot! 
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Exercise VII. 
Passage from “ Lara,” paraphrased. 


Now, indeed, above the dead and the dying 

Rising Morn appears, and transpierced 

Breastplates beholds, and of helmets there 

Foreheads bared: and downfallen not one horse 

Only with deadly gasp the might of his spirit 

Chances to breathe forth, his trappings being broken; 

And, again, near a rider lies half-dead, 

His limb and hand still stretched towards his beloved 
spurs. 

And while many lie around the stream, the reviving 
freshness 

Some evil god begrudges to their dry mouths. 

And dreadful thirst inflames the lips, with fire 

As it were scorched, of those who have fallen in battle. 

In vain too the parched mouth desires the kindly 
fountain, 

Which the last refreshment 

May afford in the tomb. One also, in vain, with 
deadly 

Convulsions, dragging his limbs upon the blood- 
reeking 

Ground, scatters the remaining might of his strength, 

Approaching the water, and almost touching it with 
his hand ; 

For the coolness cheers him; but never shall he drink 

Again— ill-fated man!—nor ever thirst more, 

For the thirst hath passed away, though he no 
longer knows it, 

And Oblivion lulls his last agonies to rest in the graxe 
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Exercise VIII. 
“ The Dial of Flowers,” by Mas Hemans. 


"Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away, 

By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the Summer's day. 


Thus had each moment its own rich hue 
And its graceful cup and bell, 

In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean-shell. 


To such sweet signs might the time have flowed 
In a golden current on, 

Ere from the garden, man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests were gone. 


So might the days have been brightly told— 
Those days of song and dreams— 

When the shepherds gathered their flocks of old 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


So in those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main, 

Which many a bark with a weary guest 
Has sought, but still in vain. 
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Exercise VIII. 
“The Dial of Flowers,” paraphrased. 


Surely he was wise who formerly using 

The beauteous-leaved flowers every day, 

First marked the course of the swift-footed hours. 

For beauty and graceful tint of colour to each 

Belonged, and cups and a well-rounded calyx, 

In which the dews sleep, as at any time 

The seaborn pearl in some ocean-shell. 

And thus perchance the golden-rayed Time 

Would have fled and flowed away, before that the 
flowery grove 

Of Paradise the noble pair of human beings 

Parents of all, wandering, left. 

Even thus would many of the Arcadians of old 

Have counted the days, all day rejoicing 

In well-tuned songs, near a beloved 

Bank, watching over paternal flocks: 

And the inhabitants of sea-girt islands, as many as 

The fame prevails that they sleep ever calm 

And untouched by the winds; which a seafaring 
man— 

Not one, but ten thousand, with intense labour 

Seeking, have never found. And thus again to 
behold 
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Yet is not Life in its real flight 
Marked thus, even thus, on earth, 

By the closing of one hope’s delight, 
And another's gentle birth! 


O! let us live so that, flower by flower 
Shutting in turn may leave 

A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve. 


Exercise ΙΧ. 
Byvnon’s “Corsair,” C. 1. St. 16. 


From crag to crag descending swiftly sped 

Stern Conrad down, nor once he turned his head ; 

But shrunk whene’er the windings of his way 

Forced on his eye what he would not survey, 

His lone but lovely dwelling on the steep 

That hailed him first when bomeward from the 
deep ; 

And she—the dim and melancholy star, 

Whose ray of beauty reached him from afar,— 

On her he must not gaze, he must not think, 

There he might rest, but on Destruction’s brink : 

Yet once almost he stopped and nearly gave 

His fate to chance, his projects to the wave: 
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10 life of men hath clear signs. 

xr one hope lives and then like a rose 

es fallen, and begets a new hope again. 

it now it is time so to live that to us, altogether 
deceived 

‘hopes, one hope may still be present at eve: 

hich accompanying shall gladden the end 

’ setting life, before the last night comes! 


Exercise IX, 
Passage from the “Corsair,” paraphrased, 


ien again swiftly from the crags, Condarius 

ern descended, nor turned he his head: 

it he shuddered again in the middle windings of 
the road 

: he beheld, what in truth he could scarcely bear 
to behold, 

8 lonely roofs, and lovely home, 

sible to glad sailors as they impel homeward 

ie sea-dipt oar: and that dear maiden, 

ke some bedimmed star, 

sting the gentle light of its beams afar off; 

ith eyes turned back he sighs for the maiden, 

ning in vain: Thus, I trow, to the unhappy man 

it allowed to remain, even while destruction stands 
near. 
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But no !—it must not be—a worthy chief 
May melt, but not betray to woman’s grief. 
He sees his bark—he notes how fair the wind, 
And sternly gathers all his might of mind : 
Again he hurries on, and as he hears 

The clang of tumult vibrate on his ears, 

The busy sounds, the bustle of the shore, 

The shout, the signal, and the dashing oar, 
As marks his eye the sea-boy on the mast, 
The anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast, 

The waving kerchiefs of the crowd that urge 
That mute adieu to those who stem the surge ; 
And, more than all, his blood-red flag aloft, 


He marvelled how his heart could seem so soft. 
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Then perchance he would have stopped on his course, 
and to Fate 

_ And to the inhospitable waves giving up the Future 

He might himself have yielded. “ But what chief, 
his heart 

Consumed by the love of a maiden, would so betray 
himself ?” 

Thus speaking, he sees that the wind is fair 

And rousing up his courage, sees his bark in the 
offing : 

Then he again hurries on, and tumults of spears, 

And a clang and a cry along the shore, in his ears, 

The din of boatswains, and of shapely oars 

Gladly he hears; then again too he sees the mast 

Upraised, and the folds of the white sails, 

And the crowd in silence, and some with prayers 
their beloved 

Sailors sending forth to traverse the watery track, 

And his blood red flag aloft; then indeed astonish- 
ment 

Came upon him, as he saw how soft in heart he 

had been. 
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Exercise X, 
“No more.” 
No more! O! what unuttered grief 
Dwells in those chill, prophetic words! 
The tomb of every warm belief, 
They strike upon the heart’s deep chords, 
Like the faint warning of a dream— 
The shadows from some mystic shore, 
Where jewels flash—where roses gleam— 
We hear the wailing stones—‘ No more!” 
‘No more!” The summer founts may throw 
Their music on the air; 
The sunset lend its opal glow 
To skies that seemed before so fair— 
And such a flood of liquid light 
May rest on mount and sea and shore, 
As bathed old Ida’s classic height ;— 
Yet some low voice shall say, ‘* No more!” 
“No more!” Throughout the boundless earth 
They blend with Hope's fallacious dream ;_ 
They echo through the haunts of mirth, 
A whisper of the Past they seem: 
Who hath not heard, ‘mid light and song, 
’Mid pageantry and pride and power, 
Those spirit-voices round him throng 
That mock the glitt’ring festal hour ? 
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Exercise Χ, 
* No more,” paraphrased. 
“An end is come.” How at once unutterable grief 
Seizes on him who hears these prophetic words ; 
For as a tomb, of the young heart 
They hide the warmth ; and as the visions of dreams 
They come counselling, from the mystic 
Land appearing, where golden wealth is, 
And where flowers spring up. Then we hear these 
words, 
‘“‘An end is come.” In summer the fountains a 
sweet 
Sound emit, and with the varied rays of the sun 
Setting the glorious heaven burns. 
And Hesperus scatters afar his liquid light 
Over the tops of the hills and the sea along the coast, 
Like the Idan rock struck with the rays. 
But some one whispers in the ears, “ An end is come.” 
‘¢ An end is come!” Alas! these mournful words 
Always blending with deluded hopes 
In every land in prosperous houses 
Stir up the memory of the time passed by. 
For who hath never heard, whilst the house 
Gleamed with lamps, and when the melody of sweet 
Songs sounded in ¢he halls of ancestral wealth, 
Some one of evil demons utter such words 
Mocking the happy revelry of the feast ? 
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Exercise XI. 
The same passage, continued. 

The heart is but a wasting mine— 

An altar for some idol kept, 
Till o’er the desecrated shrine 

The stormgust hath too rudely swept, 
A pedestal too wildly placed, 

Flooded by every passing wave— 
Recording vows so soon effaced— 

A temple reared upon the grave! 
The pestworm feeds upon the rose— 

The violet bears no deathless bloom 9 
What tints our morning skies disclose ! 

What darkness lingers round the tomb! 
What memories of buried love— 

What earnest tones for ever fled— 
What yearnings for the world above— 

What lonely vigils with the dead! 
“Our dead!” Can such a voice arise 

In rebel-grief upon the air? 
The hosts that fill th’ eternal skies, 

What can they know of war or care? 
“Qur dead!” ΟἹ who shall say ‘“ Our dead !”! 

Released from this dark charnel-shore, 
Hath not th’ immortal spirit fled, 

To live, where Time shall be no more? 
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Exercise X1. 
The same passage, continued. 
As a mine the heart is wasting away, 88 
Some altar and shrine deserted by the deity, 
Which indeed the storm’s violent rage seizes 
Dreadfully roaring: as a pillar in the midst of the 
seas 
Surge, terribly beaten by the vast ocean-flood : 
Alas! who would engrave these things as worthy 
of remembrance ? 
Who would erect a temple upon the tomb ἢ 
By worms indeed the rose is consumed, 
And the lilies yield to fate; her golden beam 
Morning gives, and darkness holds 
Phoebus about to set. What? Who mourns not 
deceived Love, 
And friends who have perished wretchedly $ 
These things then teach us to desire seats of the Gods 
And ever still to watch at the tomb of the dead. 
Are the dead indeed ours? Or will any one vainly 
Thus speak with tongue? How can he be acquainted 
with the evils here, 
Who lives in the golden courts of Zeus! 
Are the dead indeed ours? rather who will deny 
That, set free from these murky dwellings of earth, 
The soul passing froin life no longer remains here ? 
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Exercise XII. 


From “Prometheus” in Ciceno’s Disput. Tuscul. 
Β. τι. ch. 10. 


Titanum suboles, socia nostri sanguinis, 
Generata ccelo, aspicite religatum asperis 
Vinctumque saxis; navem ut horrisono freto 
Noctem paventes timidi adnectunt navite, 
Saturnius me sic infixit Juppiter ; 

Jovisque numen Mulcibri adscivit manus.— 
Hos ille cuneos fabrica crudeli inserens, 
Perrupit artus; qua miser sollertia 
Transverberatus, castrum hoc furiarum incolo. 
Jam tertio me quoque funesto die, 

Tristi advolatu, aduncis lacerans unguibus 
Jovis satelles pastu dilaniat fero. 

Tum, jecore opimo farta et satiata affatim, 
Clangorem fundit vastum, οὗ, sublime avolans, 


Pinnata cauda nostrum adulat sanguinem. 


“αἰ 
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Exercise XII. 
Fragment from “ Prometheus,” paraphrased. 


O! thou of blood akin to me, offspring of Titans, 

Immortal, heaven-possessing, behold me 

Fixed on rugged rocks : 

Like as when some sailor, in fear of night, has 
made fast 

A sea-tossed skiff to her moorings with cables, 

Thus hath the son of ancient Kronus bound me, 

And the might of Hephzstus hath executed the will 

Of Zeus. Lo! striking the stubborn tooth of the 
wedge 

With savage hammer, my pierced body 

He hath himeelf ill-treated: and through his arts I 
wretched 

Here mangled keep the watch of the Furies, 

And indeed, after three days, the winged dog of Zeus 

With odious flight, having gorged himself with blood, 

With curved talons mangles my body. 

And having feasted on my dark-gnawed liver, afar 

He rows with wings, and, not without some sound, 

Flying on high he tastes the fresh-flowing gore. 


14 
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Exercise XIII. 
“ The Death-day of Korner *,” by Mrs Hemawea. 


A song for the death-day of the brave, 
A song of pride! 

The youth went down to ἃ hero’s grave 
With the sword his bride. 

He went with his noble heart unworn 
And pure and high— 

An eagle stooping from clouds of Morn 
Only to die! 

He went with his lyre, whose lofty tone 
Beneath his hand 

Had thrilled to the name of his God alone 
And his Fatherland. 

And with all his glorious feelings yet 
In their first glow, 

Like a southern stream that no frost hath met 
To chain its flow. 

He hath left a voice in his trumpet-lays 
To turn the flight, 

And a guiding spirit for after-days 
Like a watch-fire’s light. 


* The hymn is supposed to be sung by the hero’s father. 
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Exercise XIII. 
“ The Death-day of Korner,” paraphrased. 
Sing a dirge with victory-exulting joy ! 
Utter a dirge! for my son, having died gloriously, 
Hath gained, as he deserved, a noble grave, 
And carries with him his sword as a bridal com- 
panion in his tomb; 
And cherishing a spirit unworn and most generous, 
And pure, like the winged dog of Zeus, 
Which still, though expiring, cleaves the regions of 
the sky, 
Dying he appears; and perhaps by some chance 
Those holy themes, the Gods and his own Fatherland, 
He would have sung, touching the lyre with his pure 
hand. 
He lay-dying however, even yet breathing the valiant 
spirit of his soul, 
For not yet was his heart congealed with cold, 
As a warm stream, not at all chilled by the snow 
Of the winter beneath the sky, or by the hard ice. 
And even yet, using as he did formerly the trumpet, 
He hath left behind a glorious pan of victory, 
Which evermore like some beacon-light of a watch- 
fire 
Shall well warn from time to time those in after 
ages. 
14—2 
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And a grief in his father's soul to rest 
Midst all high thought, 

And a memory unto his mother’s breast 
With healing fraught, 

And a name and fame above the blight 
Of earthly breath— 

Beautiful—beautiful and bright 
In Life and Death! 


Exercise XIV. 
“ The Songs of our Fathers,” by Mra Hemans. 


Sing them upon the sunny hills, 
When days are long and bright, 
And the blue gleam of shining rills 
Is loveliest to the sight! 
Sing them along the misty moor 
Where ancient hunters roved, 
And swell them through the torrent’s roar, 
The songs our Fathers loved ! 


The songs their souls rejoiced to hear 
When harps were in the hall, 

And each proud note made lance and spear 
Thrill on the bannered wall; 
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Having left also lasting grief to his father, 

Who thinks of him with pride, he is passed and 
gone, 

And to his mother a remembrance that may heal 
her griefs. 

Him then having lived and died alike gloriously 

A spotless fame amongst all mortals enceforth awaits! 


Exercise XIV. 
“ The Songs of our Fathers,” paraphrased. 


Sing ye a song upon the sunny hills 

Now in mid spring, when the gloriously-bright 

Day is present, and the joyous sparkling 

Of ten thousand streams delights the beholder’s eyes. 

Sing ye in the midst of mists, above the hills 

Where once it was the custom to hunt wild beasts, 

And where now the wintry streams roar terribly :— 

A song pleasant to our Fathers’ ears to hear. 

For this too once rejoicing they heard, 

They, our fathers of old in their halls, when to 
well-tuned 

Measures their homes reechoed, and the walls with 
arms 

And many spears and banners decked; 
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The songs that through our valleys green, 
Sent on from age to age, 

Like his own river's voice have been 
The peasant’s heritage. 


The reaper sings them when the vale 
Is filled with plumy sheaves ; 
The woodman, by the starlight pale, 
Cheered homeward through the leaves ; 
And unto them the glancing oars 
A joyous measure keep, 
Where the dark rocks that crest our shores 
Dash back the foaming deep. 


Exercise XV. 
The same, continued. 


So let it be !—A light they shed 
O’er each old fount and grove; 
A memory of the gentle dead, 
A lingering spell of love. 
Murmuring the names of mighty men 
They bid our streams roll on, 
And link high thoughts to every glen, 
Where valiant deeds were done. 
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For what things one inhabitant of these green valleys 
hears 

By tradition from another, these are wont 

To become national, as the voice of his own well 
known 

Streams falls familiar upon his ears, 

The husbandman also, about to reap the yellow crop 

In warm-summer valley knows this song, 

And he who beneath the stars, homeward from the 
fields his foot | 

Backward guides among the withered leaves. — 

Responsive too to this song the seadipt oar 

Sends forth a symphonious measure; where above 
the lofty 

Rocks, the heights tower far aloft, 

Cleaving the wintry foam of the waves. 


Exercise XV. 


The same, continued. 


So may it be! for these melodies shed down 

A holy light on the hills and sunless grove, 

And kindle up the remembrance of those long since 
dead, 

And an abiding love. Therefore these 

Melodies bid the streams to flow-on as before, 

And the country which formerly beheld and nourished 
them 

Preserves the glory of its own noble deeds. 
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Teach them your children round the hearth, 
When evening-fires burn clear, 
And in the fields of harvest-mirth, 
And on the hills of deer: 
So shall each unforgotten word, 
When far those loved ones roam, 
Call back the hearts which once it stirred, 
To Childhood’s holy home. 
The greenwoods of their native land 
Shall whisper in the strain, 
The voices of their household band 
Shall breathe their names again ; 
The heathery heights in vision rise 
Where, like the stag, they roved— 
Sing to your sons those melodies, 
The songs your fathers loved! 


Exercise XVI. 
“ The American Forest-Girl,” by Mrs Hemans. 
Wildly and mournfully the Indian drum 
On the deep hush of moonlight forests broke— 


‘‘ Sing us ἃ death-song, for thine hour is come!” 
So the red warriors to their captive spoke. 
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Teach these songs then, O men! to your children 

As they sit around your fireside homes, 

And in the bright summer meadow and upon the hills 

As ye hunt your prey. For thus random words, 

Though uttered merely by chance, quickly stirring up 

The remembrance of very dear, dué absent, friends, 
the wanderers 

Will bring home again, like a familiar voice. 

And moreover from their native oaks a small 

Voice shall sing in accompaniment, and the inmates 

Of fireside homes, dwelling upon the glorious name 

Shall sing: and the summits of the hills 

They again shall behold, where once wandering 

They sported: Sing ye then the dear-loved strains, 

Which soothed as with a charm our fathers’ hearts! 


Exercise XVI. 
“ The American Forest-Girl,” paraphrased. 


Mournful beatings of Indian drum disturbed 

Silence in the paths, illumined by silvery light of moon, 
Of the deep forest : 

And red warriors called on a captive quickly to sing 
The death-song of his coming hour ! 
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Still, and amidst those dusky forms alone, 
A youth, a fair-haired youth of England, stood 
Like a king’s son; though from his cheek had flown 
The mantling crimson of the Island blood, 
And his pressed lips looked marble. Fiercely bright, 
And high around him, blazed the fires of night, 
Rocking beneath the cedars to and fro, 
As the wind passed, and with a fitful glow 
Lighting the victim’s face; but who could tell 
Of what within his secret heart befell, 
Known but to Heaven that hour? Perchance a 
thought 
Of his far home, then so intensely wrought, 
That its full image, pictured to his eye 
On the dark ground of mortal agony, 
Rose clear as day ! 


Exercse XVII. 
The same, continued. 


And he might see the band 
Of his young sisters, wandering hand in hand, 
Where the laburnum drooped ; or haply binding 
The jasmine up the door’s low pillars winding ; 


—, 
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And he, in appearance an English youth, 

Standing fearlessly, though alone in midst of dusky 
Indians, 

Bore himself as a king’s son; though, nevertheless, 

His cheeks had lost the ruddy glow of his native 
blood, 

And a pale chill was stealing over his lips. 

And the fires of night, rocked to and fro by force 
of winds, 

Fiercely kindled a bright glow in midst of cedars, 

And on him wretched, 

Encircling, they shed a fitful colour. 

And who else, except omniscient God, 

Could tell what then in recesses of his heart 

Was concealed? For, perhaps, 

Clearly pictured on his inmost heart, 

Like some painting, he dwelt fondly on the thought of 
relatives— 

Thought called forth by sharp pangs. 


Exercise XVII. 
The same, continued. 
Or, perhaps, he beheld his young sisters, hand in hand, 
Wandering beneath flowery shrubs ; 
Or even, perhaps, with graceful wreaths 
Binding doors. Or at sun-set, 
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Or, as day closed upon their gentle mirth, 
Gathering, with braided hair, around the hearth, 
Where sat their mother; and that mother’s face, 
Its grave, sweet smile yet wearing in the place 
Where so it ever smiled! Perchance the prayer 
Learned at her knee came back on his despair ; 
The blessing from her voice, the very tone 
Of her “Goodnight,” might breathe from boyhood 
gone! 
He started, and looked up—thick cypress boughs, 
Full of strange sound, waved o’er him, darkly 
red, 
In the broad, stormy firelight ; savage brows, 
With tall plumes crested and wild hues o'er 
spread, 
Girt him, like feverish phantoms; and pale stars 
Looked through the branches as through dungeon 
bars, 
Shedding no hope. He knew, he felt his doom: 
“0! what a tale to shadow with its gloom, 
That happy hall in England ! 
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Their out-door sport now ended, near their mother, 

On seats within, in a body round the hearth, 

They were sitting; and, moreover, as in the olden 
time, | 

That mother’s bright eye glanced with grave joy, 

Whether the memory of prayers, which he kneeling 

Had learnt from her when a child, returned 

Fresh as ever, or, a8 with sweetly earnest speech, 

Blessing him each evening, she uttered the “ Good- 
night.” 

But, lo! suddenly his heart bounds ; 

For, looking up, he beholds thick branches 

Of cypress, filled with strange sounds, 

And red with flames; and fierce men, shaking 

Their plumes on high, and varied as to their skin 

With terrible paintings, like phantoms of disease, in 
a circle 

Standing; and, moreover, the branches, with dire 
bars, 

Seemed to ehut out dear light of stars 

And hope together! Thus, wretched, he beheld 

His appointed doom. This his friends hearing— 

They afar and now rejoicing at his success— 

With what pangs would they not be pierced ? 
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Exerose XVIII. 
The same, continued. 


Idle fear ! 
Would the winds tell it? Who might dream or 
hear | 
The secret of the forests?” To the stake 
They bound him; and that proud young soldier 
strove 
His father’s spirit in his breast to wake, 
Trusting to die in silence! He, the love 
Of many hearts! the fondly reared, the fair, 
Gladdening all eyes to see! and fettered there 
He stood beside his death-pyre, and the brand 
Flamed up to light it in the chieftain’s hand ; 
He thought upon his God ;—-Hush! hark! a ery 
Breaks on the stern and dread solemnity ;— 
A step hath pierced the ring! Who dares intrude 
On the dark hunters in their vengeful mood ? 
A. girl—a young, slight girl—a fawn-like child 
Of green savannahs and the leafy wild, 
Springing, unmarked till then, as some lone flower, 
Happy because the sunshine is its dower ; 
Yet one that knew how early tears are shed ; 
For hers had mourned a playmate brother dead. 
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Exercise XVIII. 
The same, paraphrased. 


But are not these idle fears? For who would ever 
Tell the hidden sufferings of these secret-places ? 
Would the wind? Would a dream or some vision %” 
So, then, him most dear to all eyes, 

The fair, him formerly reared 

In affectionate luxury, yet now 

Recalling his father’s valour in his brave breast, 
That, without a cry,-he might endure the worst,— 
Him the warriors binding to upright stakes, 

Thus placed him near his death-pyre. 

To him occurred then the terrors of the future: 
And the chief holding a flaming torch 

In hand, advanced, when suddenly a cry, 

And a step simultaneously bounds into the ring, 
Disturbing the solemn rites! Who intrudes foot 
On Indians yielding to savage passions ?— 

A gentle, fawn-like girl, 

Who, blooming in grassy retreats of forest, 

As a lonely flower in desert places, 

Had budded forth unnoticed by all; yet already, 
Though young, she mourned a brother dead, 
Having early learned life’s unhappy lot. 
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Exercise XIX. 
The same, concluded. 


She had sat gazing on the victim long, 

Until the pity of her soul grew strong ; 

And, by its passion’s deepening fervour swayed, 

Even to the stake she rushed, and gently laid 

His bright head on her bosom, and around 

His form her slender arms, to shield it, wound 

Like close Liannes; then raised her glittering eye 

And clear-toned voice, that said——“ He shall not die!” 
‘* He shall not die!” The gloomy forest thrilled 

To that sweet sound.—A_ sudden wonder fell 
On the fierce throng; and heart and hand were 
stilled, 

Struck down as by the whisper of a spell. 
They gazed; their dark souls bowed before the maid, 
Her of the dancing-step in wood and glade! 

And, as her cheek flushed through its olive hue, 

As her black tresses to the night-wind flew, 

Something o’ermastered them from that young 
mien— 

Something of heaven, in silence felt and seen ; 

And seeming to their child-like faith a token 

That the Great Spirit by her voice had spoken. 

They loosed the bonds that held the captive’s breath, 


“ῆς 
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Exerciss XIX. 
The same, concluded. 
For she, long feeding her eyes with the mournful 
spectacle, 
Until she had fostered deep pity, 
Through impetuous fervour of warm passion to the 
stake 
Rushed, and then resting the youth’s head 
On her bosom, she clasped her arms around it; 
Then, raising her eye and clear voice, 
“He shall not die!” with a forest-piercing cry, — 
She loudly exclaimed. Upon this forthwith, Ὁ 
As: if they were subdued by mighty force of spells, 
Wonder seized on all, so that they kept quiet 
Both hand and heart, and fixed their eyes earnestly 
on her. 
And thus to the words of this simple maiden 
They yielded: for, as the ruddy glow 
Dyed her cheeks, and on the night winds 
Floated her dark hair, then, manifestly, 
Some divine and voiceless power 
So struck them, that, impelled by simple faith, 
They exclaimed that the Divine Spirit clearly had 
Declared to them his commands by the maiden: 
They, therefore, loosing the bonds from the captive’s 
hands, 
15 
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From his pale lips they took the cup of death ; 
They quenched the brand beneath the cypress tree— 
“ Away!” they cried, “young stranger, thou art 


free !” 


Exercise XX. 


Passage from “ Sanpanapatus,” Act π. Se. 1. 


Sarp. loguitur. Please you to hear me, Satraps; 

And chiefly thou, my priest, because I doubt 
thee 

More than the soldier; and would doubt thee all, 
Wert thou not half a warrior; let us part 
In peace—T'll not say pardon—which must be 
Earned by the guilty; this I'll not pronounce ye, 
Although upon this breath of mine depends 
Your own: and deadlier for ye, on my fears. 
But fear not—for that I am soft, not fearful— 


And so live on. Were I the thing some think 
me, 
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And taking away from his pale lips 

The death-cup, extinguished the brand 

Under the cypress branches, saying, ‘“‘O! stranger, 
now 

Thou may’st depart. Away! for thou art free!” 


Exercise XX. 
Passage from “Sarpanapatus,” paraphrased. 
O! noble sirs, hear now what I say, 
And chiefly thou, old-man, for thee in truth more 
Than these I distrust: and yet more would I have 
distrusted 
Thee in particular, if thou hadst not been 
Experienced in battle. Now then it is permitted ye 
in peace 
To depart homeward: the pardon for crimes 
Must be sought, believe me, with much labour by 
the bad, 
But ye are acquitted of all accusation by me, 
Although your life hangs suspended upon one here, 
Who is also very full of fear, which is a great risk. 
Yet-by no means fear ye; for not fearful 
Ain I, at least by nature; but merciful towards the 
evil ; | 
Nor have I any envy to you living; but if I really 


were 
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Your heads would now be dripping the last 
drops 

Of their attainted gore from the high gates 

Of this our palace, into the dry dust, 

Their only portion of the coveted kingdom 

They would be crowned to reign o’er—let that 
pass. 

As I have said, I will not deem ye guilty, 

Nor doom ye guiltless. Albeit better men 

Than ye or 1 stand ready to arraign you ; 

And should I leave your fate to sterner judges, 

And proofs of all kinds, I might sacrifice 

Two men, who, whatsoe’er they now are, were 


Once honest. Ye are free, Sirs! 
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Such as ye think, outside the palace gates 

Ye, deprived of your heads by the ruthless sword, 

Would ere now have mingled your blood with the 
hateful dust, 

Having thus obtained here a sorry lot of ground 

Small to reign over. Let it pass! for now I declare, 

As once before I said, I by no means deem ye 

Guilty of this crime at least, nor will I for my part 

Visit ye guiltless with a severe penalty. 

And yet ye are deemed by the chiefs of the city to be 

Not altogether guiltless of crimes; so that a judge 
severe 

And acting upon the most rigid evidence, 

Would not thus have freed you from justly suffering 
death. 

But, Sirs, thus free I let you go, 

For I am well assured that once at least ye were 
noble-hearted! 


EXERCITATIONES [AMBICA. 


PART IV. 


In this Part the paraphrases are rather suggestive 
than literal, while the notes are confined to a few 
illustrations, in each Exercise, from the Tragedians. 
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ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 


Exercise I. 


From “ The Spanish Student,” by Lonaretiow. 


Visions of Fame! that once did visit me, 

Making night glorious with your smile, where are ye? 
Oh, who shall give me, now that ye are gone, 

Juices of those immortal plants that bloom 

Upon Olympus, making us immortal ? 

Or teach me where that wondrous mandrake grows, 
Whose magic root, torn from the earth with groans 
At midnight hour, can scare the fiends away, 
And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 

I have the wish, but want the will, to act. 

Souls of great men departed! Ye, whose words 


Have come to Light from the swift river of Time, 


~ 
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PARAPHRASES. 


Exercise I. 


Passage from “The Spanish Student,” paraphrased. 


10 


OQ! ve visions of fame ever most dear to me, 

Which aforetime visited me in the night, and 
ever cheered me, 

So that bright-eyed Night smiled with pleasure, 

Whither in the world are ye gone? Who now 
willingly 

Will give me the immortal juice of the summer 
flowers 

Of Olympus, which bestow on mortals an im- 
mortal nature ? 

"Tis now the time to teach me where the magic 
might 

Of that root flourishes, that wonder, lovely to 
behold, 

Which, at the midnight hour with many groans 

Torn up by the root, scares away evil spirits, 

And makes the mind full of fancies. 

I, too, am ready to act, and yet I shrink from 
acting. 

Souls of the departed, come hither! for in the 
time 

By-gone, ye have uttered words 
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Like Roman swords found in the Tagus’ bed, 
Where is the strength to wield the arms ye bore! 
From the barred visor of Antiquity 
Reflected shines the eternal light of Truth, 
As from a mirror! All the means of action, 
The shapeless masses, the materials, 
Lie everywhere around us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear, 
That fire is Genius.—The rude peasant sits 
At evening in his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall: 
The son of Genius comes, footsore with travel, 
And begs a shelter from the inclement night : 


He takes the charcoal from the peasant’s hand, 
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Which now, just as the Tagus reveals Italian 
swords, 

Time brings to light, though they were hidden. 

Whither now is gone the strength of body which 
your arms 

Formerly did use? Z%me shews indeed, 

As ‘in a mirror, the brightness of truth,— 

Time passed away—like a well-crested helmet. 

Materials for spending life well, in truth, exist— 

Exist everywhere around us, though certainly 
hard to distinguish, 

And unlimited for use: but we all need 

Immortal fire, so that the unpolished rock 

May all become, like crystal, 

Bright, transparent: and Genius gives that fire. 

In his smoky cot betimes at night 

Sits the rustic, and, taking in his hand a live 
coal, 

Draws upon the wall figures hard to be deci- 
phered. 

But then comes the Painter, skilled in that 
noble art, 

Weary with many wanderings, seeking a hos- 
pitable shelter 

From the inclement night, and touching the 
charcoal, 
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And, by the magic of his touch at onee 
Transfigured, all its hidden virtues shine, 
And, in the eyes of the astonished clown, 
It gleams a diamond! Even thus transformed, 
Rude popular traditions and old tales 
Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 
Of some poor houseless, homeless, wandering bard, 
Who had but a night’s lodging for his pains. 
But there are brighter dreams than those of Fame, 
Which are the dreams of Love! Out of the heart 
Rises the bright ideal of these dreams, 
As from some woodland fount a spirit rises, 
And sinks again into its silent deeps, 
Ere the enamoured knight can touch her robe! 
Tis this ideal that the soul of maa, 
Like the enamoured knight beside the fountain, 
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(As ἃ magician—nothing less) with magic hand 

Transforms the picture into beauty, so that 
clear to view 

As a diamond it appears, and the ruatic be- 
holding . 

Is utterly astonished! And even thus, I ween, 

The traditions and old tales of the peasantry, 

Which some poet has touched, wandering here, 

Poor, destitute, and friendless, to whom the 
small reward 

Of the guest-chambers sufficed, possess the fame 

Of immortal hymns to boast of. But the visions 
of Love 

Are wont to surpass by far divine Fame. 

For not from the surface of the heart do the 
bright visions 

Of these dreams come up: as from some wood- 
land fount 

A Dryad rising up starts forth ¢o view 

And sinks back into the midst of its unfathomed 
depths, 

Lost to the view before any one can seize her 
garments : 

Even thus doth the soul of man hope to behold 

Dearest visions, and, as some knight 

Enamoured of a nymph, awaits beside the 
fountain 
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Waits for upon the margin of Life’s stream ; 
Waits to behold her rise from the dark waters, 
Clad in a mortal shape! Alas, how many 
Must wait in vain! The stream flows evermore, 
But from its silent deeps no spirit rises ! 
Yet I, born under a propitious star, 
Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 
Yes! she is ever with me. I can feel, 
Here as I sit at midnight and alone, 
Her gentle breathing! On my breast can feel 
The pressure of her head! God’s benison 
Rest ever on it! Close those beauteous eyes, 
᾿ Sweet Sleep, and all the flowers that bloom at night 


With balmy lips breathe in her ears my name! 
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Until, clad in a human shape, 

She appear above the stream; awaiting her 
in vain. 

For the stream still hastens on its eternal course, 

Nor from its silent depths does any Spirit 

Uprising come to the view; but I, thrice happy, 

And favoured by propitious stars, by chance 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams, 

She herself present cheers my soul, 

And even by the gentle breathings of her bosom 


here 


60 I perceive her by night, while she bends her 


reclining head 
Lovingly upon my shoulder. May the Gods be 
propitious to her ! 
O! god of sleep, do thou gently close her eyelids, 
And may all the flowers that bloom by night 


54 With immortal voice breathe her name into 


my ears. 
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Exercise II. 


Passage from “ The Giaour.” Byron. 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress— 

Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers— 
And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there, 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ;— 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 


~ 
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Exercise II. 
Passage from ‘“‘The Giaour,” paraphrased. 


Whosoever carefully regards the corpse of one 
Newly-dead, before night itself sees him fallen; 
When being no longer in life, but bedarkened 
The soul is freed from terrors hard to endure; 
Before Death, with ruthless hand, effaces 
The fair form, if anything is still remaining ; 
That man beholds the gentle spirit of calm 
And the breathless airs of silence; he sees how 
Paleness sits by changing the skin 
Of the tender cheeks, as with soft tinctures, 
And dreadful darkness above closes the eyelids; 
Gone are now the rays, gone are the darts of 
the eyes, 
Aforetime so bright! And the countenance, 
as it were 


_Iced-over with the apathetic power of Lethe, 


He sees, so that he sheds a sacred tear 

Lest sometime the fate-he fears may come thence. 

And did he not behold these signs with his own 
eyes, 

For a while, perchance, either for a long or 
short time, 

He might have stood doubting whether these are 

16 ° 
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So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look by death revealed ! 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished 


earth ! 
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The deeds of an evil deity. Such then, fair to 
behold, 

And lovely, as in paintings, the corpse 

Of the dead every one looks on for the last time. 

And like this one can now see a country ; 

Thus, O stranger, thou seest Greece no longer 
living ; 

The body indeed és there, as of one laid out for 
burial, 

But the soul is gone, departed from the cold 
limbs, — 

The soul that lived before—so that the beholder 
is astonished ! 

For there beauty blooms, nor does it set with 
the rays 

Of setting life; and yet this is fading, 

For though blooming outwardly, within it is 
rapidly wasting away, 

As some maiden continually expecting death. 

Even thus a lingering light surrounds with golden 
halo 

The setting of the onee glorious Hellas, and 
still cheers, 

While it beholds the fate of death near at hand. 

Who would not think that some immortal spark 

From heaven still lives within, but with its 
wonted 

Fire omits to warm the beloved body? 


ad 
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Exercise III. 
The same passage, continued. 


Clime of the unforgotten brave! 

Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 

Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be 

That this is all remains of thee! 

Approach, thou craven crouching slave: 
Say, is not this Thermopylz ἢ 

These waters blue that round you lave, 
O! servile offspring of the free— 

Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes, their story not unknown, 

Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires 

Will add to theirs a name of fear, 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 


And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 


They too will rather die than shame: 
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Exercise FIT. 
The same passage, continued. 
O! thou clime of heroes that were ever free, 
For all thy plains and mountain-heights 
And rocky caverns are the tomb of glory, 
The glorious burial-place of valour ! 
OQ! land of the mighty, art thou then become 
Such a thing of nought? Approach thou, serf- 
born 
And slavish-hearted! Is not this Pyle that I 
behold ? 
These streams too by which the sea-washed land 
Is encircled—tell me at once what 
Rocks but those of Salamis can I say that I 
behold ? 
But come! The time has arrived for you to 
lay hold again . 
Now of these abodes so glorious in the olden time. 
Forthwith from the ashes of your ancestral tombs 
Dig up some spark of their ancient fire ! 
And whosoever in that glorious struggle 
Shall meet his fate, that man dying shall leave 
A name terrible to tyrants to hear, 
And to his children after him a glorious hope, 
That none of them will ever willingly disgrace by 
deeds. 
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For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 
Attest it, many a deathless age! 

While Kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have” left ‘a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land! 
There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die! 
*Twere long to tell and sad to trace 
Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough—no foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell: 

Yes! Self-abasement paved the way 


To villain-bonds and despot sway. 
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For he who battles for the freedom of his 
Fatherland, 

Is wont to leave to posterity an inheritance, 

Which, though often baffled, in the long lapse 
of time 

Will produce to them the richest gain. 

In proof of this I call to witness the unfading 

lory 

Of illustrious Hellas, and the never dying (wt. par.) 

Renown of her dead heroes ; whilst in dark 

And rotting nameless tombs Kings 

Have their funeral rites: but though the course 
of time 

Blots out thy children’s monuments, 

Not sparing columns, a nobler monument 

Awaits them after death: for never old shall grow 

The land that once nourished them; she, like a 
Muse, 

Points out to strangers the deeds of her dead sons, 

And the renowned glory of heroes who shall 
never perish. 

But I will not dwell upon the sad tale of sorrow ; 

How greatly thou didst once flourish, and then 
afterwards 

Didst fall again; not however by the power of 
thy mightiest foes, 

But thyself by thyself wretchedly subdued 

Thou didst perish; then with shame the servile 
yoke 

And unholy sway of despots thou didst learn to 
bear. 
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Exercise IV. 
Passage from “ Samson Agonistes.” 
Sam. Your coming, friends, revives me; for I learn, 
Now of my own experience, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
Bear in their superscription ; (of the most 
I would be understood) ; in prosperous days 
They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their 
head, | 
Not to be found, though sought. Ye see, O 
friends, 
How many evils have enclosed me round ; 
Yet that which was the worst now least 
afflicts me, 
Blindness ; for had I sight, confused with 
shame, 
How could I once look up, or heave the head, 
Who, like a foolish pilot, have shipwrecked 


My vessel trusted to me from above, 


a tl rigg’d; and for a word, a tear, 
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Exercise IV. 


Passage from ““ Samson Agonistes,” paraphrased. 


Fortunately and to my great joy have ye come; 

For now I know by my own experience, not by 
hearsay, 

How counterfeit a coin of base stamp 

Are they, who in glad prosperity, most friendly 
in seeming, 

Courteous come in crowds; but in the hour of 
adversity, 

As they stand aloof, thou can’st not find where 
they are. 

Ye see then, friends, with what evils 

I am now encompassed; and yet the former 
grief, 

My blindness, least pains me now, though still 
attending me: 

For how could I ever again, were I to recover 
my eyesight, 

Venture, filled with shame as J am, to behold 
any friend, 

Or myself even to raise my head? I, who on 
a reef, 

Like a foolish steersman of a ship, have shattered 

My bark, though, I well know, I held command 
by God’s appointment. 
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Fool! have divulged the secret gift of God 


To a deceitful woman? tell me, friends, 

Am I not sung and proverbed for a fool 

In every street? do they not say, how well 
Are come upon him his deserts? Yet why? 
Immeasurable strength they might behold 

In me, of wisdom nothing more than mean ; 
This with the other should at least have paired : 


These two, proportioned ill, drove me transverse. 


Exercise V. 
Passage from “Samson Agonistes.” 


Manoau. 
Be penitent, and for thy fault contrite ; 
But act not in thy own affliction, son: 
Repent the sin; but, if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids ; 
Or the execution leave to high disposal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 


Thy penal forfeit from thyself; perhaps 


ain 
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1ὅ I, who for a word, a contemptible speech, 
Bent by ἃ woman’s tears, unhappy wretch ! 
Have bartered away the secret gifts of God ? 
Who have been so deceived that in proverbs I 
Bear an ill name, and am shamefully sung of 
20 As the fool, how I now meet a fit return of 
worthy deeds? 
Why have I said this? because in me strength 
And great power of body you can behold, 
And yet I am utterly possessed of a weak mind. 
It is necessary that mind should be exactly equal ᾿ 
to bodily strength ; 
25 Through not having these equally, I now am 
gone astray. 


Exercise V. 
Passage from “Samson Agonistes,” paraphrased. 
Do thou, O Son, be grieved in thy heart for 
thy sins 
With just pains; and be not still self-willed, 
Lest thou add trouble to thyself. Thou hast 
done wrong ; | 
Of this then repent; but the allotted 
5 Penalty, it by all means behoves thee to avoid. 
Surely it becomes some other one, and not thee, 
Directing a hand mightier in power, to exact a 
penalty 
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God will relent, and quit thee all his debt ; 
Who ever more approves, and more accepts 
(Best pleased with humble and filial submission) 
Him who, imploring mercy, sues for life, 
Than who, self-rigoroug, chooses death as due ; 
Which argues over just, and self-displeased 
For self-offence, more than for God offended. 
Reject not then what offered means; who knows 
But God hath set before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house, 
Where thou mayst bring thy offerings, to avert 


His further ire, with prayers and vows renewed ? 


Exercise VI, 
“Inscription for the Entrance of a Wood,” by Bryant. 


Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 


No school of long experience, that the world 
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From thee: perhaps too God will relent 

And voluntarily dismiss thee free from the 
penalty. 

For if any one is willing promptly to submit, like 
@ son, 

And humbly yielding asks only pity, 

To him God shows himself merciful ; 

But he hateth him who, with too strict account, 
desiring 

Death for himself, being a lover of self, falls 
into wrath, 

And is utterly reckless of hts own neglect of God. 

Do not thou then reject what opportunity shall 
offer ; 

For perchance God will give us this office, 

To bring thee to thy native home, with backward 

Course; and there God propitious 

Thou thyself shalt find, presenting to him fit 
offerings, 

And many prayers and renewed vows. 


Exercise VI. 
Lines by Bryant, paraphrased. 
Stranger, if thou at all hast learnt, and knowest 
this— 
(Nor is there need, methinks, of very long 
experience 
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Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 


Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 

To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze, 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 

And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 

But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt, 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence the shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick roof 


Of green and stirring branches is alive 
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To show with how many evils human life 
abounds)— 

And if thou art not altogether untried by its 
villany, 

But art afflicted, wearied with innumerable woes, 

Do thou, forthwith, into this grove’s sunless 

Recesses entering, learn to be calm. 

For this repose with silent power 

Harmonizing (I know it well) will enchant the 
mind 

Of thee delighted, while the breeze will calmly 
refresh thee, 

As it shakes the boughs. For of those evils of 
which life is full, 

And for which, mortal as thou art, thou hatest 
life so much, 

What of those evils among men dost thou see 
here ? 

Dire woes, in truth, upon this unoffending 

Earth, at first, I know, were inflicted, 

But not in anger. The avenging God hath 
decreed 

That ever to those who have done ill justice 

Should be an avenger. This sunless grove then 

Throughout its lawns is full of gladness, 


20 And in its hospitable coverings, which like a 


roof are spread 
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And musical with birds, that sing and sport 


In wantonness of spirit; while below 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 

To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-born wild flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 

That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks themselves, 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees, 
That lead from knoll to knoll a causey rude, 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 


In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 
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Above, with branches intertwined, 

Birds, uttering the sounds of sweet melodies, 

Sport most joyously with gladsome heart, 

While the squirrel also bounds merrily beneath. 

Now myriad insects, plying the light oars of 
their wings 

Through the summer air, 

Sweep the smooth path, being newly brought 
forth 

By the procreative rays of the genial sun. 

Lo! too how the trees lovingly with deep affection 

Salute with kisses the breathings of the winds, 

And from the still air the Sun shows 

His bright head, and favouring looks on. 

Each flower also as eagerly desires 

Life, as the bee, who finds and steals 

Bright honey. Nay, even the rough rocks 

Precipitous, and oaks falling on the ground 

Encircling all these traversable ways, 

Or furnishing sometimes a bridge to streams, 

And holding on high a broken root, 

Seem to rejoice with tranquil soul. 

The streams sound joyously, above the sands 

Meandering, and descending from the rocks, 

Rejoicing they sound and laugh with merry glee. 

Softly, then, guide thy step along the banks, 

17 
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Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips her bill in water. The cool wind, 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee, 
Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee pass 


Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 


Exercise VIT. 
Passage from “Samson Agonistes.” 


At length, for intermission-sake, they led him 
Between the pillars; he his guide requested 
(For so from such as nearer stood we heard) 
As over-tired to let him lean awhile 

With both his arms on those two massy pillars, 
That to the archéd roof gave main support. 
He, unsuspicious, led him: which when Samson 


Felt in his arms, with head awhile inclined, 
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45 Lest perchance thou shouldst cruelly scare away 
from her young, 
The wren who is besprinkling her wings in the 
water 
Of a fountain-rill. The genial breath of the winds 
Approaching will fan thy cheeks, 
As loving thee loving, nor will send thee away 
50 Unblest with kisses, but will gently cling around 
thee, 
Encircling thy beloved form, as ἐξ were, with its 
hands. 


Exercise VII. 
Passage from “ Samson Agonistes,” paraphrased. 


At last then, as it would seem, for a small 
respite’s sake, 
They led him between the pillars; and, as we 
heard 
From some who were present and stood near, 
The hero requested his guide to lead him 
5 Thither, where taking hold of the pillars by the 
middle, 
By which the roof upheld is supported, 
He aweary might lean, resting on his arms. 
The guide at once conducted him, suspecting 
nothing. 
17—2 
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And eyes fast fixed, he stood, as one who prayed, 
Or some great matter in his mind revolved ; 
At last, with head erect, thus cried aloud: 
“Hitherto, Lords, what your commands imposed 
I have performed, as reason was, obeying, 
‘Not without wonder or delight beheld: 
Now, of my own accord, such other trial 
I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater, 
As with amaze shall strike all who behold.” 
This uttered, straining all his nerves he bowed ;— 
As with the force of winds and waters pent, 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro | 
He tugged, he shook, till down they came and drew 


The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder 
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Then the hero, seizing the pillars with his hands, 
his head 

Held down bent towards the earth, and his 
calm eye 

He fixed, as one addressing prayers, 

Or meditating on some great and noble matter; 

Then raising his glance aloft, thus he spoke: 

“To this I have come, Sirs, that whatsoever ye 
desired, 

I have willingly performed, and have readily 
served 

You, as was just, and with you well pleased 
ἃ great 

Admiration appeared in your eyes, as you beheld. 

But now again I have resolved to make another 
trial 

Of my strength, so that ye shall wonder more,” 

Such words he spoke and forthwith with con- 
vulsive force, 

As when shaken by mighty storms 

A hill trembles, and by the force of a wintry 
torrent, 

Wrestling-down the double pillars, in a terrible 
manner 

He moved and broke them, so that they fell 
together 
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Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 
Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this, but each Philistian city round, 
Met from all parts to solomnize this foaat ! 
Samson, with these immixed, inevitably 
Pulled down the same destruction on himself ; 
The vulgar only ’scaped, who stood without. 


Exerese VIII. 
“ Summer Wind,” by Bryant. 


It is a sultry day; the sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 

That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me, All is silent, save the faint 


And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
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Cast down on the ground by his fierce struggling, 

And these falling dragged down the roof in a 
heap, 

Like thunder in sound, and, by one crash, 

All who sat within perished ! 

Fair ladies, a great multitude of nobles, 

Aged priests, and leaders of armies, 

And the warlike flower of the youth, both from 
the city itself 

And a mixed multitude of other Philistines, 

Collected together at the solemn assembly of 
the God. 

And Sampson (for he was among the feasters) 

Himself meets death at his own hands ; 

But all the other crowd, that was outside the 
gates, 

These, and these only, escaped destruction. 


Exercise VIII. 
“ Summer Wind,” paraphrased. 


Now in mid summer the gun intensely burns 
And drinks up the early dews shed down 

Upon the pale flowers; and from the leafy oak, 
Which spreads forth its shade over these abodes, 
Not a light sound nor any refreshment comes. 
Silence possesses all things, except where 
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Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours: the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— 
Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 


Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 
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The bee sending forth her tiny buzz, above the 
white flowers 

Hovers, and then speeds away again, 

Using the oars of her wings. Fallen on the ground 

The flowers pine beneath the dread power of 
the heat, 

And the maize has its green leaves closed, 

While the beauty also of the trefoil wastes away, 

And bends its head to the ground: beneath the 
scorching sun, 

The tops of the mountains to the heaven, 

And the multitude of innumerable groves tower 
aloft, 

Rejoicing in silence, and in the rays of burning 

Heat, as if accustomed to their influence. 

The clouds too, like pillars, support the brazen 

Heaven above, lying upon the lofty-crested 

Hills, and the regions of the ether above 

Blaze afar, and give back again 

The light-giving flame, so that the beholder 
wonders. 

Then I, weary and reclining beneath the shade, 

Where no Sun violates the earth 

Green and new, yet blooming like a virgin, 

Woo the gales of the lingering winds, 

Why do ye then delay to come, ye gentle gales? 
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Oh! come and breathe upon the famting earth 


Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me! See! On yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves ! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 


Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
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Come hither! why delay ye with mild breathings 

To refresh this earth so oppressed with heat ? 

What? doth not the spirit hear beneath the 
cave? behold 

Upon the lofty hills the oaks have moved their 
head— 

The high-boasting oaks!—and in the sunless 
groves. 

The pinetree yields, and the branches of the 
beech 

Joyful shake their foliage towards the heaven. 

Behold ! he comes, a venerable form, 

And the land-wave roughens with gentle breezes; 

While for dread silence it exchanges harsh- 
sounding 

Noises, and the mingled cry of innumerable 
groans, 

And all things in confusion are uprooted from 
their foundations ! 

He comes! even himself, and from the shrubs 
on the ground 

Scatters all flowers, and bearing along 

With himself the sweetness, he raises his light 
foot. 

The bird in the grove sings sweetly, and each 
.bough, 
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And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 
By the roadside, and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other ; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 


Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes. 


Exercise TX, 
“79 Burial-Place,” a fragment, by Bryant. 


Erewhile, on England's pleasant shores, our sires 

Left not their churchyards unadorned with shades 
Or blossoms ; and indulgent to the strong 

And natural dread of man’s last home, the grave, 


Its frost and silence—they disposed around, | 
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Moved by gentle breezes, rustles, 

The leaves trembling, and sweetly afar resound 

The fountain streams of rills. All kinds of plants 

Rejoice with delight as he comes, 

And all flowers, near the river streams. 

Where also the roads of travellers meet, 

The leaves, flashing back the dew 

To the midday light, rejoice harmonious, 

And seem to hold it purposely on high, while, 
like silver 

To the view, the waters gleam afar, at his 
approach. 


Exercise IX. 

“The Burial-Place,” paraphrased. 

Formerly, upon Anglia’s pleasant shores, 

Never used they to leave the tombs of the dead 

Unadorned with woven chaplets and friendly 
shade ; 

But seeing that naturally so deep a dread 

And chill and silence surrounds the last home 
of mortals, 

They spread around it the delight of all kinds 
of shrubs, 

Lest by any means the close of life should 
agitate with fear 
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To soothe the melancholy spirit that dwelt 
Too sadly on life's close, the forms and hues 
Of vegetable beauty.—There the yew, 
Green even amid the snows of winter, told 
Of immortality, and gracefully 
The willow, a perpetual mourner, drooped ; 
And there the gadding woodbine crept about, 
And there the ancient ivy. From the spot, 
Where the sweet maiden, in her blossoming years 
Cut off, was laid with streaming eyes, and hands 
That trembled as they placed her there, the rose 
Sprung modest on bowed stalk, and better spoke 
Her graces, than the proudest monument. 
There children set about their playmate’s grave 
The pansy. On the infant’s little bed, 
Wet at its planting with maternal tears, 
Emblem of early sweetness, early death, 


Nestled the lowly primrose. Childless dames, 
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Those about to die. Thus in the mid winter 

Yews flourished there, and with verdant bloom 

Declared to all that immortality awaited them : 

The willows too bent down their head, as though 
weeping, 

While numberless flowers bloomed,. and there 
abounded there 

The ancient ivy. There perchance ἃ maid, 

Young, in early bloom, cut down by pitiless fate 

Lay, having been buried amid the bitter groans 
of her friends, 

While dread oppressed the hands of those who 
buried her. 

There also the flowers of many-tinted roses 

Lowly were wont to spring up, as the truest of 
witnesses, 

And better than all monuments that exist; 

Young children decked with pansies the grave 

Of their dear playmate; on the speechless in- 
fant’s 

Sepulchre, bedewed with its mother’s tears, 

A flower flourished that in the season of Spring 

Blooms ever afresh, and kindly declares to mortals 

The early fate of children. 

Thither often came in grief for their children 

Many mothers and modest-glancing 
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And maids that would not raise the reddened eye— 
Orphans, from whose young lids the light of joy 
Fled early,—silent lovers, who had given 
All that they lived for to the arms of earth, 
Came often, o’er the recent graves to strew 
Their offerings,—rue, and rosemary, and flowers. 

The pilgrim-bands, who passed the sea to keep 
Their Sabbaths in the eye of God alone, 
In his wide temple of the wilderness, 
Brought not these simple customs of the heart 
With them. It might be, while they laid their dead 
By the vast solemn skirts of the old groves, 
And the fresh virgin soil poured forth strange flowers 
About their graves ; and the familiar shades 
Of their own native isle, and wonted blooms, 
And herbs were wanting, which the pious hand 


Might plant or scatter there, these gentle rites 
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Maidens, who cast a timid glance upon the 
ground ; 

Many children also bereft of their father, 

Deprived of their former joy ; and if any one 

Consumed in soul with love passes his life in 
misery, 

Since Death holds his betrothed in the tomb ; 

All used to come together, and as offerings on 
the tomb 

Would place woven flowers, in honour of the dead. 

But those men of the old time who thence 

Guided hither their ships with the seadipt oar, 

And who offered to God in the untrodden wil- 
derness 

Their sacred feasts and holy days, 

Did not thus teach their posterity. 

It might be, they found, that when near sunless 

Groves they buried their dead in a new grave, 

And from her kindly bosom, like a fond nurse, 

The earth scattered over their tombs strange 

Flowers; but that the wonted shade of trees as 
of old, 

And the familiar leaves were wanting, and the 
many shrubs 

Which their old Fatherland produced and 
cherished, 

18 
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Passed out of use. Now they are scarcely known, 
And rarely in our borders may you meet 
The tall larch, sighing in the burial-place, 
Or willow, trailing low its boughs to hide 
The gleaming marble. Naked rows of graves 
And melancholy ranks of monuments 
Are seen instead, where the coarse grass, between, 
Shoots up its dull green spikes, and in the wind 
Hisses, and the neglected bramble nigh 
Offers its berries to the schoolboy’s hand, 
In vain—they grow too near the dead. Yet here 
Nature, rebuking the neglect of man, 
Plants often, by the ancient mossy stone, 
The brier-rose, and upon the broken turf 
That clothes the fresher grave, the strawberry vine 
Sprinkles its swell with blossoms, and lays forth 


Her ruddy, pouting fruit. 
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With which kindred hands. might have decked 
the tombs,— 

That care of the sepulchre was forgotten. 

Hence these rites passed out of use; so that in 
this land, 

Thou couldst not find many trees throughout it 

Keeping watch over the tombs of the dead, and 
stretching 

A kindly shade above the stones. More usual 
therefore is it, 

To behold everywhere unsightly sepulchres 

And bare wretched tombs, most hateful of all 
things; 

While in their midst the flowering grass 

Raises its rough head and dreadfully bristles in 
the air. 

But even here the wild bramble gives to boys its 

_ fruit 
Easy to be obtained, here near the dead. 


‘Wherefore know this, some god blaming the 


neglect 

Of mortals ordains that, close beside the stone- 
built tomb, ~ 

The beauty. of flowers should bloom afresh, while 
from the very earth itself, 

Which holds the corpse of the newly dead, 

The wild-strawberry sends forth its young shoots, 

And its swelling buds exult with numberless 
fruits. 
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Exercise X. 


“The Birth of the Year,” by F. Tennyson. 

(from Fraser's Magazine for January 1854.) 
Let us speak low, the Infant is asleep, 

The frosty hills grow sharp, the day is near, 

And Phosphor with his taper comes to peep 

Into the cradle of the new-born year ; 

Hush! the Infant is asleep; 

Monarch of the Day and Night, 

Whisper, yet it is not light, 

The Infant is asleep ! 


Those arms shall crush great serpents ere to-morrow, 
His closéd eyes shall wake to laugh and weep ; 
His lips shall curl with mirth and writhe with 

sorrow, 
And charm up Truth and Beauty from the deep: 
Softly! softly! let us keep 
Our vigils; visions cross his rest, 
Prophetic pulses stir his breast, 
Although he be asleep. 
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Exercise X. 
‘The Birth of the Year,” paraphrased. 


By the gods, I bid ye, be silent! The Infant 
rests 

As in a mother’s arms. Now the light of Day 

Drawn-by-white-steeds draws near, and frost 
settles 

On the mountains: even now Day’s light-bearing 
torches .. 

Are already here, peeping into the cradle, 

In which the divine Infant lies asleep ! 

Be still! Let there not be a sound of voices! 

For he sleeps, he sleeps, the King of Night and 
Day ! 

Nor yet has the Sun’s eastern light appeared. 

Before to-morrow’s light appears, he shall subdue 

Fierce serpents with his arms, a fearful prodigy! 

He who now closes his eye in sleep, shall bedew 

His young cheek with tears, and surrendering 
himself 

To wild joy, (or alternately to anguish of soul), 

Shall send forth a light laugh. Therefore with 
silent step 

Approach, watchful with kindly eyes. 

Surely now some divine might of dreams upon 
his soul 

Hath come, and as a prophet, though he be asleey, 

He sees into the Future! By the doornay hans 
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Now Life and Death armed m his presence wait, 
Genn with lamps are standing at the door; 
Oh! he shall sing sweet songs, be shall relate 
Wonder and glory, and hopes untold before. 
Murmur memories, that may creep 
Into his ears, of eld sublime ; 
Let the youngest-born of Time 


Hear music in his sleep! 


Quickly he shall awake, the East is bright, 
And the hot glow of the unrisen sun 
Hath kissed his brow with promise of its light, 
His cheek is red with victory to be won. 
Quickly shall our King awake, 
Strong as giants, and arise; 
Sager than the old and wise 
The Infant shall awake ! 
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Death and Life together, and a divine band 


Bearing torches ia their hands, wait beside his 
couch. 

He himself shall sing a song that shall cherish 

New hopes of glory, and of future fame. 

Come then! In his ears awake the memory 

Of the deeds of eld! Let the boy now, young 
though he be, 

Hear the sacred sound of songs, for now is the 
fitting time. 

Soon, very soon, wilt thou spurn the gifts of 
sleep, Oh! child ; 

Thou shinest bright in thy face, as with the 
eastern light, 

When the sun has not yet quite risen, 

And I behold there the sure signs of victory. 

Aroused from sleep, thou shalt come conquering 

With terrible might all the earthborn sons of 
mother earth, 


Nor yet in wisdom be inferior to the aged. 
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His childhood shall be froward, wild, and thwart ; 
His gladness fitful, and his anger blind: 
But tender spirits shall o’ertake his heart— 
Sweet tears and golden moments, bland and kind. 
He shall give delight and take, 
Charm, enchant, dismay, and soothe ; 
Raise the dead and touch with youth ; 
Oh! sing, that he may wake! 


Where is the sword to gird upon his thigh? 
Where is his armour, and his laurel-crown ? 
For he shall be a conqueror ere he die, 
And win him kingdoms wider than his own; 
Like the earthquake he shall shake 
Cities down, and waste like fire; 

Then build them stronger, pile them higher, 
When he shall awake. 
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While still a child, thou shalt appear froward, 
headstrong, 

Quick in passion; nor shalt thou submit to 
control, oh! child, 

Now seeming to rejoice, and anon falling back 
into grief. 

Nevertheless at times the softness of the heart 

Shall steal over thy breast, and drive away the 
darts of wrath, 

And again thou shalt pour forth warm tears 
from thy eyes. 

Then, thyself rejoicing, thoushalt bestow much joy, 

Soothing the soul as it were with gentle charms. 

Anon, thou shalt terrify men, when thyself re- 
storing to life 

By magic-power the body of him that has long 
been dead.— 

Now, raise on high a song to wake him from 
his sleep ! 

Where is thy sword, the defence of thy right 
hand ? 

Where are thy burnished arms, thy crowns of 
laurel ? 

Without doubt he shall conquer in battle ere 
he dies, 

And shall command a realm mightier than his 
present one. 

Like an earthquake, with utter ruin destroying 

Cities from their foundation, he shall waste them 
with fire : 

Then rising up again he shall fortify {hem around 
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In the dark spheres of his uncloséd eyes 
The sheeted lightnings lie, and clouded stars, 
That shall glance softly, as in summer skies, 
Or stream o'er thirsty deserts, winged with wars: 
For, in the pauses of dread hours, 
He shall fling his armour off, 
And like a reveller sing and laugh 
And dance in ladies’ bowers. 


Ofttimes in his Midsummer he shall turn 
To look on the dead blooms with weeping eyes; 
O'er ashes of frail Beauty stand and mourn, 
And kiss the bier of stricken Hope with sighs : 
Ofttimes, like light of onward seas, 
He shall hail great days to come, 
Or hear the first dread note of doom, 


Like torrents on the breeze. 
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In greater strength with towera.—In his eyes 

Ever sleepless the forked lightnings gleam, 

And the beauty of unseen stars, with which 
hereafter 

The pole of heaven shall shine in mid spring. 

With dread might shall he visit thirsty deserts, 

In his winged flight, breathing out war. 

Then again, changed, no longer himself, willingly 

Forgetting battle, casting aside his heavy armour, 

In ladies’ chambers with wild revelry 

He shall dance with glee. Often too, when the 
summer | 

Is at its height, with tears from his weeping eyes 

He shall bedew his cheek, as he looks on the 
withered flower, 

And shall grieve over the wretched ashes of 
perished beauty, 

As he looks on them, and shall mourn for hopes 
departed. 

And as to the beams of the Sun the waves 

Sweep onwards from afar. he. himself foretelling 

Shall hail the brightness of glorious days to come, 
or, prophetlike, 

He shall hear the mournful voice of fears, borne 
to him, 

As the breeze carries the sound of waters. 
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His manhood shall be blissful and sublime, 
With stormy sorrows and severest pleasures ; 
And his crowned age upon the top of Time 
Shall throne him, great in glories, rich in treasures. 
The sun is up, the day is breaking, 
Sing ye sweetly, draw ancar, 
Immortal be the new-born Year, 
And blessed be his waking! 
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And then growing up to manhood, he shall have 
Great bliss and wealth, and pass his life joyously 
In pleasures, yet by no means untouched by 
grief ; 
Him living no life of calmness, but great in glory, 
5 And rich in wealth, Time shall place 
Upon a prosperous throne. Lo! a bright light 
Beams from the sky on our rejoicing eyes ! 
Draw ye anear then, and quickly raise 
The sweet-toned hymn! Hail! hail! immortal 
Infant ! 
0 May’st thou be happy! May God's blessing be 
upon thee ! 


NOTES. 


INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 


—eeeew 


Exercise [. 


LINE 
Twv Καληδονων τὸ ‘yevos ampoouaxov' 


ξυμμαχει yap αὑτὴ warps δυσχειμερος. 

2. In the tragedians, the old Attic ξύν is pre- 
ferred to the later form of the preposition σύν, 
wherever the metre permits. 

For the sentiment, cf. Pers. 792: 


» ‘ Ἃ e ~ ’ ὔ 
αὐτὴ yap ἡ γῆ ξύμμαχος κείνοις πέλει. 


Exercise IT. 


Επιστροψας δε χρονος δευρο χειρα ayn 
“ζαυσει ἅπαντα, Kat αρει σε χαμαι(Πετήῆ. 

1. Cf. Heracl. 942: δεῦρ᾽ ἐπίστρεψον καρα. 

— ἐπιστρέψᾶς. Vid. Sec. m. 7. (β). 

2. apw has its penultimate syllable short or long, 
according as it is conceived to be the future 
of αἴρω, or aeipw, in which latter case it is 
contracted from aepw. Pors. ad Med. B48. 

VS 
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Exercise ITI. 
Ls 
Κοτος rot rexrew ᾧιλει xoTov καὶ uGprs 


ὕβριν, Ὕενναν δυσειδὴ Tpowous εἰκνιαν. 
2. “γέννἄᾶν, from the genitive γέννης : vid. Seo. m. 
11. (1). 
For the sentiment, cf. Agam. 758: 
τὸ γὰρ δυσσεβὲς ἔργον 
μετὰ μὲν πλείονα τίκτει, 


σφετέρᾳ δ' εἰκότα γέννᾳ. 


Exercise IV. 


Oude φρασειε av οἱ εκβησεται τα θεια, 
οὐδὲ τις αν αὑτῳ τελος τῆς πεπρωμενῆς. 

1, The vi ἐφελκυστικόν may be appended at the 
end of an inflexion of a verb in -e or -; it 
may also be suffixed to a dative plural in -. 
It is uniformly written at the end of a sen- 
tence, evenin prose. Vid. See. m. 13. 14. 

— of is nearly equivalent to ὅπως, as in Hipp. 371: 

ἄσημα δ᾽ over ἐστὶν of φθίνει τύχα 
Κύπριδος. 
Vid. Jelf, Gr. Gr. 646. Obs. 
2. Vid. Sec. rv. 9. 3. 
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Exercise V. 
Lina 


Te dy εἰποιμι av σε; ovra rye οὐδεν αλλο πλὴν 
αλλως εἰδωλον ἡ κονυφην ὁραν Oktay. 
For the metaphor, cf. Ajax, 125: 
ὁρῶ ‘yap ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν ὄντας ἄλλο πλὴν 
εἴδωλ᾽, ὅσοιπερ Capen, ἢ κουφὴν σκιάν. 
Phil. 946: 
κοὐκ 010 ἐναίρων νεκρὸν, ἢ καπνοῦ σκιὰν, 
εἴδωλον ἄλλως. 


Exercisz VI. 


Q adpov we οσσων φεγγος; Te yap opav me 
Χρῆν» @ μῆδεν nv ὁρωντι rye ὙγὙλυκν Let. 
1. agpov. Vid. Sec. 11. 5. 


— Cf. did. Tyr. 1329 : 

τί γὰρ ἔδει μ᾽ ὁρᾶν, 

ὅτῳ γ᾽ ὁρῶντι μηδὲν ἣν ἰδεῖν γλυκύ: 
2. Vid. Sec. ιν. 7. 4. 


Exercise VII. 


Αἰδὼς μεν των δολων apxn, τελος de οκνος" 
και ἅπαν δυσχερες Tp μὴ καλῳ παλαιστῇ. 
_ 2. καὶ ἅπαν form ἃ crasis χἄπαν, the aspirate of 
the second word being absorbed in y. Vid. 
Sec. πι. 16. (3). 

\S—2 


Exrncem VIII. 


Liss 
Nene yap adyos λυπηρον ev τοις πλεῖστα, 
αὐτὸν μὲν καμνεῖν μηδενα de ξυμπονειν. 
2. For the sentiment, cf. Ajax, 260: 
τὸ yap ἐσλεύσσειν οἰκεῖα πάθη, 
μηδενὸς ἄλλον παραπράζξαντος, 
μογάλας ὀδύνας ὑποτείνει 


Εχεποια IX. 


Ὅταν προδῳ τις δυσαιων τας ἥδονας, 

ov ζην τουτον αλλα βιον ἑλκειν νομιζω. 
1. τὰς ἡδονάς. Vid. Sec. τι. 5. (exe. 2.) 
— Cf. Antig. 1165: 

Tas ‘yap ἡδονὰς 

ὅταν προδῶσιν ἄνδρες, ov τίθημ᾽ ἐγὼ 

ζῆν τοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ ἔμψυχον ἡγοῦμαι νεκρόν. 
2. Vid. Sec, rv. 5. 1. 


Exercise X. 


lav τοι eros μεγα σθενει τοις τυραννοις" 
και ov εστι ὅστις ανιστορέι νιν To λῆμα. 
1. A vowel preceding σ᾽ with another consonant is 
lengthened. Vid. Sec. iu. 4. 
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Lins 

2. καὶ ov may form a crasis.—ou has two other 
forms, οὐκ, (οὐχ before the spiritus asper), 
οὐχί. See also Note on Exerc. 1v, 1. 

— The enclitics pw, ode, are not reflexive, as se 
in Latin, but are equivalent to αὐτόν and 
other accusatives, singular and plural, of 
αὐτός. 

— Vid. See. rv. 9. 5. (0) and 8. 

Exercise XI, 


Ou Bios av τις πριν ειἰδον TeAcvTaw 
προεξεπισταμαι av σκεθρως ἅπας αλλος. 
1. πρὶν τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἴδης. Vid. Jelf, 842. 2. 
— Cf. Trachin. 2: 
οὐκ ἂν aiwy ἐκμάθοις βροτῶν, πρὶν av 
θάνῃ τις, οὔτ᾽ εἰ χρηστὸς οὔτ᾽ εἴ τῳ κακός. 
— See Obs. on Exc. x. 2. Tis has two forms 
of the genitive and dative cases. 
2. Observe the crasis in the compound verb, as in 
Prom, Vinct. 101: 
πάντα προυξεπίσταμαι 


σκεθρῶς τὰ μέλλοντ᾽. 
Exercise XII, 


Eorxa dy οξυνω mwas ξιῴφος στομα 
πατὴρ yuvn Wars και ὄὁστις προσ ϊλνα. 


sre on 4 


ao 
> OF Teme rite: 
Choa? τως νὰ τῆι ἄξενα, στόμα, 
— tk ἣν τ ἐ ome =. 
2 ποδ wenn, ya Fr Case, Se he 


- Ά, 


Sgr το 9 


Saas Χ]|]], 


λαμ ΠΣῸΣΓΙΣ stam τονταγη, 
᾿ . φ a e 
“εν ἱ fan Seca PELOOS ταὶ Copy καὶ om\o. 


> CY Pes 4is: 
. ype ® Va 


Moors fo ET OFF ICE! 
LUT TOM TT ON Corov Scorwr. 


¢ Von Se 2 πιο i 2. 


Exgesciusst XIV. 


Exviryos ovr Poazos xarrohuos opuaw, 
ext os καὶ cu καὶ ὁ ye θεὺς ἅμα ξυνεχθω. 
1. 90.—Aorist imperative. The moods of the aorist 
have no reference to time. 
2. καὶ ὁ form the crasis yw, Cf. Esch. Suppl. 753: 
καλῶς γ᾽ av ἡμῖν Eyudepa Trav’, ὦ τέκνα, 
εἰ σοί τε καὶ θεοῖσιν ἐχθαιροέατο, 


a“ 
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Exercise XV. 


Ἥλιος γε ὁ mas λευσσω ov ειδον πω, 


LINng 


oure ev θαλασσα ουτε τηλουρος περι 
‘yn πεδον κυκλεω, ὧδε εὐωψ opaw ειδος. 

1. Cf. Ged. Col. 869: ὁ πάντα λεύσσων “Ἥλιος. 

— Vid. Sec. rv. 9. 2. 

2. περί. By anastrophe, prepositions, which fol- 
low their case, throw back the accent to their 
former syllable, as τηλουρὸν πέρι: but if 
another case follow, as here πέδον, the ac- 
cent is unaltered: hence accentuate περί. 

3. surface of the carth—_médov γῆς. Cf. Med. 
746: ὄμνυ πέδον γῆς. 


Εχπποιθε X VI. 


Αγγελλω μὲν κακὸς tye καὶ ex ορθος ὅμως 
Ὕλωσσα, πημα απευκτον προς δὲ ὁ πικρος 
τελευτή εἰμι τις αὐτοδηλος μαλλον. 

1. ex becomes εξ before a vowel. 

— Cf. Pers. 253: 


‘ ‘ “- 3 ἢ ’ 
—Kakov μὲν πρῶτον ayyeddew Kaka, 
Exercise XVII. 


H xapra οὗτος eyw δηκτηριος φρὴν 
ἐσωθε aToAMos Kat KaKos τερασκοπος 
θυμος προστατηριος Sepa ποταομαι. 


Lis 
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my mind—dpevds μοι. Péssessive notion ex- 
pressed by dativus incommodi. 


— Cf. Agam. 975: 


jun 


τίπτε μοι TOO ἐμπέδως 
δεῖμα προστατήριον 
καρδίας τερασκόπου ποτῶταις 


Exrross XVIII. 


Μηδεὶς στεργω Bporos paratos evrodn 
ware συ θνητοῦ vouos ἀασῴφαλης vreptpeyo 
os θεος tporos ὁ φιλανθρωπος προσαπτω. 


. not-at-all—undev: 80 μηδαμῆ, μηδαμῶς. 


στέργειν, to acquiesce in, submit to, takes the 
accus, or dative.—Vid. Sec. rv. 6. 1. 2. 
Cf. Antig. 453: 
οὐδὲ σθένειν τοσοῦτον ῳόμην τὰ σὰ 
κηρύγμαθ᾽, ὥστ᾽ ἄγραπτα κασφαλῆ θεῶν 
νόμιμα δύνασθαι θνητὸν ὄνθ᾽ ὑπερδραμεῖν. 
θεός may scan as a monosyllable, by Synizesis; 
vid. Sec. m1. 17. . 


Exercise XIX. 


Oda axuatos εγω εἰμι, καὶ EL χρονος μακρος 
non ανθιζω Kapa ode λευκοθριξ' 
θαλλω ὁ Sevdpov χιονοχρως ovTw φιλεω. 
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1. know that I am—ict ὄντα pe. xet crasis for 


καὶ εἰ. Cf. Soph. Elec, 42: 
ov yap ce μὴ “γήρᾳ Te Kal χρόνῳ μακρῷ 
yas οὐδ᾽ ὑποπτεύσουσιν ὧδ᾽ ἠνθισμένον. 


Exercise XX. 


Eyw μεν autos Geos αντι προστατης. 

ovde ἀαρηξις ἐνχομαι ἡ Oeopros ἡ 

ὁ μη βροτειος" ὁ εν χειρ βελος πιστος. 

2. we pray 7υγ--τ-εὐχόμεσθα, poetical form for 

εὐχόμεθα. Cf. λισσόμεσθα for λισσόμεθα. 
Eur. Bacch. 1844. Another poetical form 
is -ato for -yro in 3 pers. plur. opt., as in 
AEsch. Suppl. 754. (vid. ad Ex. xiv, 2.) ex- 
θαιροίατο for ἐχθαίροιντο. 


3. Vid. Sec. πι. 16. (a). 


Exercise X XI, 


Και nv πως σευω avavoos μηδε opaw 
πληθος Kaxov τις, etcopaw ev μὲν owe de 
Geopros Νεμεσις ὁ τε οπισθοπους Δικη. 
1. «qv Crasis for καὶ ἤν (éav).—shall have departed, 
1 aor. subj. pass. 
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2. Cf. Céd, Col. 1586: 
θεοὶ γὰρ ev μὲν, ὀψὲ δ᾽ εἰσορῶσ᾽, ὅταν 
τὰ Get’ ἀφείς τις εἰς τὸ μαίνεσθαι τραπῆ. 
8. Vid. Seo. u. 6, 


Εχεποιδε XXII. 


Ὅστις φρὴν Θεέος ayw xpos arn, 

εἐξιστημι μεν πριν οιστροπληξ νωμη" 

ὁ δε ara κατασχεθειν ὃ ὅρομος ατολμος. 

1, Cf. Antig. 623 : 
ὅτῳ φρένας 
θεὸς ἄγει πρὸς ἅταν. 

Vid. ad Ex. xvu. 1. 

Is wont to bring. The aorist is used to express 
habitual occurrence of an action. Cf. Eur. 
Med, 244: 

ἀνὴρ δ᾽ ὅταν τοῖς ἔνδον ἄχθηται ξυνὼν, 
ἕξω μολὼν ἔπανσε καρδίαν ἃ aons. 

So the perfect in Latin, Hor. Ep. 1 2. 48. 
deduxtt=deducere solet. Ι 


Exerose XXIII. 


Q φιλος avnp, μηδὲ ovy “γίγνομαι αθυμος" 
ὥσπερ yap κλνδων pew φύσις παλιρροθος, 


οὕτω πήμα και Xapa mas κυκλεω. 


Lins 
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Cf. Trach. 129: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ πῆμα καὶ χαρὰ 


πάσι κυκλοῦσιν. 


Exercise XXIV, 


Ἵππενω de επειτα guy εὐφρονη 
μϑλανιππος; ἥμερα τε ὁ λενυκοπωλος, 
ξυνωρις φαιδρος, τιθημι exvos ξνυμμετρος. 
Vid. ad Ex. rv. 1. 
Vid. Sec. u. 5. 6. 
Cf, Ausch. Pers. 386: λευκόπωλος ἡμέρα. 
Aisch, Frag. Heliad. : 
εἰς μελανίππον 
προφυγὼν ἱερᾶς νυκτὸς ἀμολγόν. 
Vid. See, ut. 5. 


Exercise X XV. 


Ὅταν evpoew rye ὁ δαιμων, πειθω τις 
ουριζω ὁ αὐτος ae’ εαν oe σῴφαλλω, 
auvnuovew avte αθυμος τυχῆ ὁ πριν. 
Cf. Pers. 601: 

ὅταν δ᾽ ὁ δαίμων εὐροῇ, πεποιθέναι 


ἢ » ἃ x 4 ὃ , ᾽ , A ᾽ 
TOV αντον αξειὶ οαιμον ονριειν TVUXNS- 
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2. eav is contracted by the Tragic writers into ἥν, 
never into ἄν, as in Plato. 
Vid. ad Exerc. x, 1. 


— οὐρίζω, fut. οὐρίσω, Attic fut. οὐριῶ. 


Exerrciss X XVI. 


Ω ὁ λοισθιος aywv νεοσφαγης 
paxap σκια, θνησκω καιριως 
πριν διδὸν "yn ὁ πατρωος κατασκαφη. 
1. Vid. Sec. rv. 2. 8. 4. 
2. Cf. Pers. 712: 
νῦν τέ σε ζηλῶ θανόντα, πρὶν κακῶν ἰδεῖν βάθος. 
8. overthrow—xaracxady, from the literal signi- 
fication of undermining. Cf. did. Col. 1420: 
τί σοι 


᾽ ’ , Ν᾽ 
WaT pav κατασκαψαντι κέρδος EpXETAE 5 


Exercise X XVII. 


Ὁ μορσιμὸς κοινος wedw’ Bporos κοινῇ 
σκωληκοβρωτος και ξνυνεστιος ταῴος, 
φνγαιχμῆς καὶ εκπρεπης εὐγένεια ὁμον. 
1. Cf. Choeph. 108: 
a , 4 , s » , ‘ 
TO μόρσιμον yap Tov τ ἐλευθερον μένει 
καὶ τὸν πρὸς ἄλλης δοσποτούμενον χερός. 
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1. The equivalent expressions for εἰμί, πέλω, 


Sad 


ἔφυν, πέφυκα, κυρώ ὧν, τυγχάνω wy, should 
be observed, with their difference of signi- 
fication. 

Cf. Pers. 442: 


> wW 3 , 3 ~ 
ψυχήν T ἄριστοι κευγένειαν ἐκπρεπεῖς. 


Exrrcise XX VIII. 


Ὡς ὁ θειος λιαν αἰνικτος Kat acadns’ 

auTos δὲ σημεῖον φαινω δυσκριτως 

ov av εκμανθανω rye τις ὁ θεος διχα. 

The ways-of-Providenco—ra θεῖα, or τὰ τῶν 
θεῶν. There is a crasis in the line. 

Vid. Sec. πὶ. 16. (8). 

Cf. Soph. Frag. 659 : 

ἀλλ᾿ ov γὰρ av τὰ θεῖα, κρνπτόντων θεῶν, 


ἃ > , »» ’ a 
μάθοις ἂν, οὐδ᾽ εἰ πάντ᾽ ἐπεξέλθοις σκοπῶν. 


Exercise X XIX. 

Evepryerew te θεος ὁ αλλος και yAwooa 
οδους ἕρκος φρασσω σφραγιζω 
ὑπο ὁ χεῖλος, ὡς μὴ λεγω αβουλος. 
Cf. Hom. 1]. iv. 350: 

ποῖόν σε ἔπος φύγεν ὅρκος ὀδόντων ; 
Vid. See, rv. 7. 2. 
Vid. See. τιν. 5. 2. 


Lins 
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Exerciszs XXX. 
Θυρων μεν ὑπερθεἶδ κυκλος ορῴναιος 


φρουρα ενδροσος ayw αγρυπνος φυλαξ. 
χωβεω de βαδὴην, μινυρομαι ae ᾳσμα 


κινητηριος τις KapTa θυμὸς ὁ τριν. 


Vid. Sec. m. ὅ. φρουρα, Vid. Sec. ut. 11. (1). 


Cf. Agam. 16: 


ὅταν δ᾽ ἀείδειν 4 μινύρεσθαι δοκῶ. 


Cf. Ζ κοι. Suppl. 448: 
ἀλγεινὰ θυμοῦ κάρτα κινητήρια. 


Exerowe XX ΧΙ. 


Sor-instance one may 806---λεύσσειν “γοῦν πάρα. 
πάρα for πάρεστι. Vid. Sec. rv. 5. 8. 

How tt delights to be still—_ws ἡσύχαζον στέργει. 

the before invisible flame—agavrov φλόγα. 


Cf. Soph. Phil. 296: 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πέτροισι πέτρον ἐκτρίβων μόλις 


ἔφην ἄφαντον φώς. 
strike, smite—apacce, πρόσβαλλε. 
Exerciss XXXII. 


O best-beloved —mrciarov φίλταται. 
pleonasm, ef. Cid. Col. 748 : 
εἰ μὴ πλεῖστον ἀνθρώπων ἔφυν 
κάκιστος. 


For the 


ΕΝ 1.}} 


oo 


1, 
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soctety—Evvovaia. Cf. Phil, 9386: ξυνουσίαι 
θηρῶν for θῆρες ξυνόντες. 

in time past—non ποτέ or πάλαι ποτέ. Vid. 
Sec, 1v. 9. 4. 

whenever I courted —nvixa θηρῴμην. 

to you who are wont—(vpiv) τοῖς εἰωθόσιν. 
Cf. Phil. 939: 

ὑμῖν τάδ᾽, OV ‘yap ἄλλον old ὅτῳ λέγω, 

ἀνακλαίομαι παροῦσι τοῖς εἰωθόσιν. 

See Note on Exerc. xxu. 1. 


Exercise X XXIII. 
Cf. (Ed. Col. 880: 


τοῖς τοι δικαίοις χὠ βραχὺς νικᾷ μέγαν. 

the strong—o κρατῶν. in spite of—Bia or πρὸς 
βίαν with a genitive, as Cd. Col. 657: πρὸς 
βίαν ἐμοῦ. 

relying on horsemen—irmevar θαρσῶν. 

truth at last—vradnOn τέλος. τέλος, adverbial 
accusative; cf. ἀρχήν, τὸ πρίν. Vid. Jelf, 
577. Obs. 2. 


Exercise XXXIV. 
tll_judging through envy—aryvwnwv φθόνῳ. 


— Cf. Hee. 553: λαοὶ δ᾽ ἐπεῤῥοθησαν. 
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2. Cf. Pers. 345: 
GAN woe δαίμων τις κατέφθειρε στρατὸν, 
τάλαντα βρίσας οὐκ ἰσοῤῥόπῳ τύχη. | 
δαίμων was the deity to whose agency 
strange and superhuman occurrences were 
ascribed, which could not be assigned to any 
_ special god. Vid. Lidd, and Scott, Lex. 
sub υ. 
Cf. also Antig. 1158: 
τύχη γὰρ ὀρθοῖ καὶ τύχη καταῤῥέπει 
τὸν εὐτυχοῦντα τόν τε δυστυχοῦντ᾽ ἀεί. 
3. Cf. Trachin. 789: 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀπεῖπε, πολλὰ μὸν τάλας χθονὶ 
ῥίπτων ἐαντόν. 
4. Cf. Antig. 67: 
τοῖς ev τέλει βοβῶσι πείσομαι. 


Exercise XXXV. 

1. the first slacken—o πρόσθε avinut. 
2. of it be ineapediont—o μὴ Evpdopos. 

Cf. Antig. 389: 

ψεύδει yap ἡ ᾽πίνοια τὴν γνώμην. 

8. then at length is naturally—éwera δὴ πέφυκα. 
4. left οαοαηΐ----λελειμμένος. 

Cf. Agam. 802: 


9 ? 
οὐδ᾽ εὖ πραπίδων οἴακα νέμων. 


Linz 
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Exercise X X XVI. 


not unnoticed by tt carrying off prey—ov λέληθε 
ἄγοντα ἕλωρ. ἕλωρ, Soph. Aj. 880. 
exposed to the north τοἱπά----πρόσβοῤῥος. 
Cf. Ged. Tyr. 1: 
ὦ τέκνα, Κάδμον τοῦ πάλαι νέα τροφή. 
be grateful—yapw ἔχειν, εἰδέναι, ἐπίστασθαι. 
because—av0’ ὧν. ποιυγἱδηπισηέ---- θρεπτήρια. 
Cf. Gad. Col. 1263: 
τὰ τῆς ταλαίνης νηδύος θρεπτήρια. 
θρεπτήρια, the returns made for rearing, by 
children to their parents, Hesiod. Op. 188. 
Cf. Elect. 1058 : 
τί τοὺς ἄνωθεν φρονιμωτάτους οἰωνοὺς 
ἐσορώμενοι τροφὰς κηδομένους ap ὧν τε 
βλαάστω- 
σιν ap ὧν T ὄνασιν εὕρωσι, τάδ᾽ οὐκ ἐπ᾽ 


wv ~ 
ἴσας τελοῦμεν 5 


Exercises XXXVII. 
Cf. Trach. 182: 
Kal ζῶντ᾽ ἐπίστω καὶ κρατοῦντα Kak μάχης 
ἄγοντ᾽ ἀπαρχὰς θεοῖσι τοῖς ἐγχωρίοις. 
exact complete vengeance—apacoew παντελῆ 
δίκην. ᾿ 
2 
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Cf. Trach. 179: καταστεφῆ στείχοντα. 


— Cf. Sept. cont. Theb.: 


ad 


ad 


Bog yap κὺμα χερσαῖον στρατοῦ. 
Cf. Ajax, 351: 
ἴδεσθέ μ᾽ οἷον κῦμα ἀμφίδρομον κυκλεῖται. 


Exercise XX XVIII. 


Cf. Phil. 865: ἀφεστάναι φρενῶν. 
associated misery—fEvvvonos ἀχθηδών. 
Cf. Ajax, 274: ws ὅληξε τῆς νόσου. 
Heo. 1292: reve’ ἀφειμένοι πόνων. 
Cf. Ajax, 68: 

κρείσσων γὰρ “Aida κεύθων ὁ νοσῶν μάταν 
Cf. Ajax, 271: 

ἁνὴρ ἐκεῖνος, ἡνίκ᾽ ἣν ἐν TH νόσῳ, 

αὐτὸς μὲν ἥδεθ᾽ οἷσιν εἴχετ᾽ ἐν κακοῖς. 


Exercise XX XIX, 


Cf. Prom. Vine. 3: 

“Adare, σοὶ δὲ χρὴ μέλειν ἐπιστολὰς 

ds σοι πατὴρ ἐφεῖτο. 

Cf. Ale. 419: πᾶσιν ἡμῖν κατθανεῖν ὀφείλεται. 
discreet watch——xedvov οἰκούρημα. 

claims to meet with—dixaror προστυχεῖν. 


LINE 
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Cf. Antig. 182: 


t] d 9 4 ~ ~ 
καὶ μείζον᾽ doris ἀντὶ τῆς αὑτοῦ πάτρας 
, w ~ > σι, ’ 
φίλον νομίζει, τοῦτον οὐδαμοῦ λεγω. 


Exercise XL. 
Cf. Soph. Elect. 733: 


κλύδων ἔφιππον ἐν μέσῳ κυκώμενον. 
and he too loves to sleep at-times—éuws δὲ 

στέργει πόντος εὕδων ποτέ. 
like a horse. This may be omitted. 
Cf. Agam. 565: 

εὖὗτε πόντος ἐν μεσημβριναῖς 

κοίταις ἀκύμων νηνέμοις εὔδοι πεσών. 
embraces—ev aryxadats. See note on Exerc. tv. 1. 
beneath the moon's beams—vum' αὐγὰς μήνης. 


Οὗ Ed. Col. 1261 : 


, ’ wv 9 ὔ A 
ΚοΟμῆ δι αυβας ακτέενιίστος QooceTat. 


Exerowe ΧΙ]. 


Cf. Antag. 295: 
οὐδὲν γὰρ ἀνθρώποισιν οἷον ἄργυρος 
κακὸν νόμισμ᾽ ἔβλαστε. 
discord—oracis—plotier—rextwv. 
Cf. Agam. 152: νεικέων τέκτονα σύμφυτον. 
Vid. Sec. m. 17. | 
2W—2 
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/ 


. further it banishes as polluted—cryndaret δέ. 
4. 


Cf. Prom. Vinct. 219 : + Ταρτάρου μελαμβαθὴ: | 
᾿ κευθμών. fo, 


Exercise XLII. 
Cf, Eur. Hel. 623: ὦ ποθεινὸς ἡμέρα. 
seat—Oaxnua—meadow—)einat. 
roam—qoraw. Cf. Asch. Supp. 453 : 
θέλω δ᾽ ἄϊδρις μᾶλλον ἢ σοφὸς κακῶν 
εἶναι. . 
The line is adapted from Trach. 147 : 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡδοναῖς ἄμοχθον ἐξαίρει βίον, 
which Hermann interprets: ‘vitam erigit 
jucunditatibus.’ 


Exercise XLITI. 
overleaping—vumepteAns, OF ὑπερθορών. Vid. 
Sec. τν. 7. 3. 
Cf. Ajax, 29: αὐτὸν εἰσιδὼν μόνον 
πηδῶντα πεδία. 
Cf. Eur. Frag. Inc. 1. : 
καὶ γῆν πέριξ ἔχονθ᾽ ὑγραῖς ἐν ἀγκάλαις. 
crimeon-dyed—owixoBamros. 
Cf. Agam. 286: | 
ὑπερτελῆς Te, πόντον ὦστε vwTical, 
ἰσχὺς πορευτοῦ λαμπάδος πρὸς ἡδονήν. 
φίαποῖηφ----αἰόλος----αὐϊαϊῥησ----πορεντός. 


LINE 


am 
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Exercise X LIV. 


whoever —éoTts,-OL ὃς ἄν. 
departed—povdos—take thought—eyev πρό- 
votav (τινός). | 
Cf. Med. 518: 
ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ ὅτῳ χρὴ τὸν κακὸν διειδέναι 
οὐδεὶς χαρακτὴρ ἐμπέφυκε σώματι. 
Cf. Phil. 992: 


θεοὺς προτείνων τοὺς θεοὺς ψευδεῖς τίθης. 


Exercise XLV. 


every oné—nas Tis—of another—Oupaios, Lat. 
alienus. 
Cf, Agam. 836: 
τοῖς δ᾽ αὐτὸς αὐτοῦ πήμασιν βαρύνεται, 
καὶ τὸν θυραῖον ὄλβον εἰσορῶν στένει. 
The indefinite τὶς is sometimes understood, as 
in Soph. Géd. Tyr. 315. 611.. 
track-out—ixvevw. 
the more...the more ;—oow μᾶλλον...«τοσούτῳ 
(τόσῳ) μᾶλλον. τοσούτῳ is sometimes omit- 
ted. 
others ; ot πέλας, generally in the Tragic poets. 
Cf. Hel. 102: 


A ~ ᾽ ~ , ~ 
σὺ τοῖς ἐκείνον δῆτα πήμασιν VOGaS > 
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Exercise XLVI. 
Lo 

1. deficient in xeal—rpoOuulas ἐνδεής. 

— now, ἀλλά. 

2. Cf. Soph. Elec. 946: 

ξυνοίσω πᾶν ὅσονπερ ἂν σθένω. 

4. indesd...but yot at the same time; μὲν... δὲ 
éua—know—olda with participle. 

— himself—aircs αὑτόν. “ 

Exerowz XLVII. 

1. Cf. Soph. Elect. 1108: 
φέροντες αὐτοῦ σμικρὰ λείψαν᾽ ἐν βραχεῖ 
τεύχει θανόντος, ὡς ὁρᾷς, κομίζομεν. 

2. enclosse—xevOw, (sometimes intrans. especially 
in perf. urn moulded from clay—ando- 
πλαστὸν κύτος. 

8. out of the reach of storms—eéxrds λαιλάπων. 

4, Inter—xpinrew τάφῳ, χθονὶ, ἔνερθε «γῆς. 


Ἐχεβοιβκ XLVIII. 
1. the ἐγαύίον.---οὐπιβουλεύων. Vid. Seo. ur. 16. 
(a). 
2. Cf, Agam. 724; 
νεοτρόφου τέκνου δίκαν, 
φαιδρωπὸς ποτὶ χεῖρα, σαίνων τε γαστρὸς ἀνάγκαις. 


LINB 


4. 


911 


in time however— χρόνῳ “γε μήν. 


— Cf. Bacch. 1288 : μητρὸς εἰκασθεὶς τρόποις. 


Sim. Agam. 726: 
χρονισθεὶς δ᾽ ἀπέδειξεν 


wv A 4 , 
ἔθος To πρὸς TOKEWV. 


Exercise XLIX. 
shield-brandishing — acmidnatpopos, Agam. 
825.—come up upon—erepBaivew, ἐπενθρώ- 
OKElV. 
numberless wild. beasts—pupiov δάκος. 
Cf, Agam. 827: 
ὑπερθορὼν δὲ πύργον ὠμηστὴς λέων 


» Ν ~ 
ἄδην ἐλειξεν αἵματος τυραννικοῦ. 


Exercise L. 


decide—xpivw, Cf, Aisch. Suppl. 280: 
κακεῖ δικάζει ταμπλακήμαθ᾽, ws λόγος, 
Ζεὺς ἄλλος ἐν καμοῦσιν ὑστάτας δίκας. 
(δικάζει with double accus.) 

in proper time—ev δέοντι, sc. καιρῷ. Cf. Ores. 
212: 
ws ἡδύ μοι προσῆλθες ἐν δέοντί τε. 

Also πρὸς καιρὸν, καιρὸν, ἐς καιρὸν, ἐν καιρῷ. 

physician responsible—-umevOvvos ἰατρόμαντις, 
Agam. 1623. 
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ion 


Exeacszr XLVL 


1. deficient in veal—apoBvpias ἐνδεής. 
— sew, ἀλλά. 
2 


2 Οἱ Soph. Elec. 946: 


ξννοίσω πᾶν ὅσονπερ ἂν σθένω. 
4. indesd...but yet at the same time; μὲν. 


éna—tnow—oida with participle. 
— himself—arros αὑτόν. 


Exeacnz XLVIL 
1. Cf. Soph. Eleet. 1103: 


φέροστεν αὐτοῦ σμικρὰ λείψναν᾽ ἐν βραχεῖ 

τεύχει θανόντος, εἰς ὁρᾷς, xoniConer. 

encloxs —cevlew, (sometimes intrans. especially 
in 


perf.}—ure moulded from οἷαψ.----πηλύ- 
πλαστὸν κύτος. 
8. out of the reach of storma—exrés λαιλάπων. 


4 Ζαιετ- -αρύπτειν τάφῳ, χθονὶ, ἔνερθε “γῆν. 
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- 
in time however—ypove γε μήν. 
- Cf. Baceh. 1253: μητρὸς εἰκασθεὶς τρόποις. 
Sim. Agam. 726: 
χρονισθεὶς δ᾽ ἀπέδειξεν 
ἔθος τὸ πρὸς τοκέων. 
Exgrcwr: XLIX. 
shield-brandishing — ἀσπιδήστροφος, Agam. 
825.—come up upon—érepBaiverv, ἐπενθρώ- 
σκειν. 
numberless wild beasts—aupiov δάκος. 
Cf, Agam. 827: 
ὑπερθυρὼν δὲ πύργον ὠμηστὴς λέων 
ἄδην ἔλειξεν αἴματος τυρωννικοῦ. 


Exencisz L. 

. decide—xpive, Of, Hach. Suppl. 230: 
κἀκεῖ δικάζει τἀμπλακήμαθ᾽, ὡς λόγος, 
Ζεὺς ἄλλος ἐν καμοῦσιν ὑστάτας δίκας. 
᾿ (δικάζοι with double scous.) 

timi—év Suri, 00. καιρῷ, ΤΠ Gres 
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Vid. See. rv. 10. (6). 


4. wleerated—tumvos, Philoc. 1878. Cf, Agam. 


848: 

ὅτῳ δὲ καὶ δεῖ φαρμάκων παιωνίων, 
ἥτοι κέαντες ἢ τεμόντες εὐφρόνως 
πειρασόμεσθα πῆμ᾽ ἀποστρέψαι νόσου. 


Ἐχκησιβκ LI. 


England Ov ᾿Αγγλική. Uso the verbal 
adjective in -réos. 

without—Siva, ἄνευ, ἄτερ, all of which may 
follow their cases; but ἄνεν generally pre- 
cedes. 

Cf. Pers. 848: 
ἔστ᾽ ap’ ᾿Αθηνῶν, ἔστ᾽ ἀπόρθητος πόλιν 
ἀνδρῶν ydp ὄντων ἕρκος ἐστὶν ἀσφαλές. 

Could you have—édv “γένοιτό σοι. 

Cf. Cid. Tyr. 56: 
ὡς οὐδέν ἐστιν οὔτε πύργος οὔτε ναῦς 
ἔρημος ἀνδρῶν μὴ ξυνοικούντων ἔσω. 


Ἔχκποιβε 1.11. 
Cf. Ajax, 648: 


ἁλίσκεται 
Xe δεινὸς ὅρκος χαὶ περισκελεῖς φρένες. 
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Lins 


2. Cf. Sept. cont. Theb. 608: 
πληγεὶς θεοῦ μάστιγι. 
9. Cf. Gad. Col. 705: 
ὁ γὰρ αἰὲν ὁρῶν κύκλος 
λεύσσει νιν Mopiov Atos. 


Exercise LIII. 
1. Cf. Choeph. 504: 


οὕτω “γὰρ ov τέθνηκας, οὐδέ περ θανων᾽ 
παῖδες “γὰρ ἀνδρὶ κληδόνες σωτήριοι. 

2. the man who begets—o ἐκφύσας. Vid. Sec. τη. 
16. (a). 

3. will not in any way—ov μή τι. οὐ μή, οχ- 
pressing a strong negation, is joined with 
the future indicative, or the aorist con- 
junctive: see Soph. Elec. 42, quoted on 
Exerc. xix. 1. 

— abandon tt—apinue. 

4. lives impressed—eurvew προστεθείς. 


Exerose LIV. 


ΟἽ, consent in some measure—Evvaweiv πως. 
2. to be delivered—)oyevecOat. 
3. but it, again—o δὲ av. Cf. Cid. Tyr. 741: 
τίνα δ' ἀκμὴν ἥβης ἔχων § 


Lim 
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814 


alas! would that—qed. πῶς ἄν, with the op- 
tative. φεῦ is here extraneous to the metre. 
Cf. Phil. 1360: 
οἷς γὰρ ἡ γνώμη κακῶν 
μήτηρ γένηται, τἄλλα παιδεύει κακά. 
Exescose LV. - 
Suppose then—xai δή. 
Cf. Med. 386: 
καὶ δὴ τεθνᾶσι" τίς με δέξεται πόλις ; 
Eum. 894: 
καὶ δὴ δέδεγμαι" τίς δέ μοι τιμὴ μένει; 
to be taught—d.daxras. 
wisdom—rd φρονεῖν, τὸ φρονεῖν εὖ, καλῶι, 
ὀρθῶς.--- ἀἰρογοίξοιν-- τὸ σωφρονεῖν.-- Ἰρατη- 
ing—rd μαθεῖν. 
angele—Sainoves. In Greek mythology, the gods 
of lower rank, and spirits of deified men. 
teach to be wise—ddSdoxew σοφούς (--ὥστε 
σοφοὺς εἶναι). 
Cf. Med. 295: 
παῖδας περισσῶς ἐκδιδάσκεσθαι σοφούς. 


Exzrows LVI. 


thus true—asde νημερτής, Pers. 246. 
and what fortune I met with—rivos κυρῶν 


LINE 


Or 
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τύχης. By the construction with the par- 
ticiple two interrogative sentences are ex- 
pressed in one. This may be done also 
by a combination of two interrogatives at- 
tached to the same verb. 
Cf. Hel. 1543 : 
πῶς ἐκ τίνος νεώς ποτα ἥκετε: 
Phil, 248: 
. Tit 
στόλῳ προσέσχες τήνδε “γῆν πόθεν πλέων ; 
every γθαβ0}----πολλὴ ἀνάγκη, OF πᾶσα ἀνάγκη. 
Cf. Prom. Vinct. 842: 
σημεῖά σοι τάδ᾽ ἐστὶ THs ἐμῆς φρενὸς, 
ὡς δέρκεται πλέον τι τοῦ πεφασμένου. 
prophetic—Oeomtwoos. 


Exerosse LVII. 


order—avwrya, avoaw. 
break through the dawn—opOpov διᾷάσσειν. 
ancestor —apynryéTns, ἀρχηγός, (Ed. Col. 60. 
sung-by-birds —oiwvo8 pous. 
A similar passage occurs in Soph. Elec. 17: 
ὡς mpi ἤδη λαμπρὸν ἡλίου σέλας 
epa κινεῖ φθέγματ᾽ ὀρνίθων σαφῆ. 
tuneful voice—ougn. 


1 
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Exercise LVIII, 
. man-devouring —avdpoxpmys. 


2. Cf. Sept. cont. Theb. 395: 


τίς Προίτου πυλῶν 


κλήθρων λυθέντων προστατεῖν φερδόγγνος: 


8. virtue—n ‘pern by prodelision; ἀρετη by crasis. 
4. Cf. Prom. Vinct. 24: ἡ ποικιλείμων νύξ. 


ὄ 


. go, depart —ire, ἴθ᾽ ὡς τὰ χιστα. 


— 7 have a mind—enyoi μέλει. 


Exenows LIX. 
1. bring-to-harmony—pv0ulCo. 
2. orderly—evxoouos—well-fitting—npyoopevos ev. 
8. (be tll-treated—rdacyev κακά (κακῶς), δεινα, 
avatia. 
4, the humble—ra Baa. For the sentiment, cf. 
Ajax, 160: 
μετὰ γὰρ μεγάλων βαιὸς ἄριστ᾽ ἂν 
καὶ μέγας ὀρθοῖθ᾽ ὑπὸ μικροτέρων. 
5. the weak—o joowv—his neighbour—o πλησίον. 
6. flourish—opOovn01—well-treat—ev ποιέω---ὖϑ 


well-treated—ev πάσχω. Vid. Sec. m. 8. 


Exxrroise LX. 


. pride—ro ταῦρον, Eur. Supp. 217.—all-hinds- 


07.--- παντοῖος. 
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sin—-To autAaKkew—infernal furies—ot kaTw 
adacropes. Cf. Med. 1059: 
μὰ τοὺς wap Ἅιδην νερτέρους ἀλάστορας. 
Cf. Ajax, 665: ἐχθρῶν adwpa δῶρα. 
moreover—oe Kai. 
the delight—ra φίλτατα. Lat. deliciz. 
throughout its scions—xara ἔρνη. 
Cf. Pers. 821: 
ὕβρις yap ἐξανθοῦσ᾽ exaprwce στάχυν 
ἄτης, ὅθεν πάγκλαυτον ἐξαμᾷ θέρος. 


PART L 


Exencws I. 
Lom 


1. Well-watered—evdpocos. bright.golden —xpv- 
σαυγής. Cf. Soph. CEd. Col. 685: ὅ τε 
χρυσαυγὴς κρόκος. 

2. Lovely to-look-upon. For this use of the [πῆπ. 
after adjectives, see Jelf’s Gr, Gram. 
§ 667, Obs. 8. Cf. Eurip. Med. 316: 


A γεις ἀκοῦσαι μαλθακά. 


3. regardless, Part. Perf. Med. of ἀμελέω. Of. 


Soph. Trach. 589. Elec. 54. For the form - 


of the perf. med. 

— everything—mavros. 

4, very kindly—oddd δὴ. For the use of δή with 
adjectives, see Jelf's Gr. Gram. § 723. 1. 

5. away—éexrodwv. For the Crasis in this line, 
see p. 17. Introd. 16. (a). 

Sorthwith—raxos. See Jelf's Gr. Gram. 579. 5. 
6. But he—o δὲ. See p.17. Introd. 183—flowers 
--ἄνθεσιν. See p. 17. Introd. 14. 

Ts at noon—npecot. 

Is forgetful—ravOavona, perf. med. 

10. Bower—xadrvupa—gentle—padOaxos. Cf. ABsch. 
Agam, 742: μαλθακὸν ὀμμάτων βέλος. 


Le 


Ling 
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inflamed—Cwrvpovuevos. Cf. Agam. 1084. 

Noon—npepa μέση, μεσημβρία, Asch. Supp. 
746. Aris. Av. 1499. 

cottage—oixos —flickering = scanty—owanos. 

taps-at—xorte. Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 1097. 

keeping-watch—oixovpos. 

that —ovvexa. 

door—vXau, not πύλη. So ‘fores’ in Latin. 


nor θ067----οὐδὲ ποτε. 


Exercise IT, 


groaning—xaracrevwy»—that—ws. In turning 
this sentence, copy the construction used by 
Sophocles, Electr. 1101 : 
Αἴγισθον ἔνθ᾽ ᾧκηκεν Ἱστορῶ πάλαι. 


Cf. Eurip. Med. 248, and Jelf’s Gr. Gr. 898. 2. 


. fallen asleep—invy πεσοῦσα. Cf. Asch. 


Eumen. 68. 


Φ wv 
— alive—epumrvous. 


4. 


6. 


7. 


things existing and seeming—ra ὄντα, τὰ 
δοκοῦντα. 

the contest—o ἀγών. For the Crasis, see p. 18. 
Introd. 16. (a). 

and unte—«ai eis. For the Crasis, see p. 18. 
Introd. 16. (3. obs. 2.) 


8. 
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one said—etwe τις. See p. 17. Introd. 14. 

concerning the δου. τῆς ψυχῆς πέρι. See p. 27. 
Introd. 5. 2. 

has proposed —z povOnxev. 

90 as—dore, with Ἰηΐ.----ααἰΐψ.---καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. 

lying-before— x poxeinevos—to advance —xpo- 
κόπτειν. Seo Lidd. and Scott, Lex. 

and the time— χὠ χρόνος. See p. 18. Introd. 
(a). 

Compare Asch, S. ο. T. 52: 
σιδηρόφρων “γὰρ θυμὸς ἀνδρείᾳ φλέγων. 

funeral-rites—xrepisuata. Cf. Soph. (ΕΔ, Col. 
1410. Enr. Troad. 1249. 

muffled—nw¢pds, plur. 

Double accusative after the verb. See Jelf's 
Gr. Gram. 582; compare also 558. 


Exercise III. 
Wherefore—rpos ταῦτα. See Jelf’s Gr, Gram. 
638. πε. 3. 
striving—auidAnOeis. 
dumb cattle—xwopa βοσκήματα. Conf. Eurip. 
Ale. 579. 
Now is the contest. Of. Aisch, Pers, 405 : 


me oe 
νῦν ὑπερ πάντων αἴγων. 


Lins 


10. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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If it be a care to any, let tt be a care—e μέλει, 
μελησάτω. Cf. Asch. P. V. 382. 

The God too. See Ex. u. line 18ὃ.----ἰο stand 
on the side of—mapactarew. Cf. Soph. El. 
917. 

he who has—o eywv—especially—meiara. 

sea-shore. Adj.—zapaxtios. Cf. AEsch. Prom. 
V. 838: τὴν παρακτίαν κέλευθον. 

storm—rpicuuia. Cf. Asch, Prom. V. 1015. 

perchance—icws av, τάχ᾽ av, with opt. Some- 
times in combination, as in Soph. Ajax, 
691: 

Kal τάχ᾽ ἄν μ᾽ ἴσως 
πύθοισθε, κεὶ νῦν δυστυχῶ, σεσωσμένον. 
plain—evyvworos. 

point. Cf. Soph. Phil. 12: 
ἀκμὴ ‘yap οὐ μακρῶν ἡμῖν λόγων. 

Zisch. Pers. 899 : 

κοὐκέτ᾽ ἦν μέλλειν ἀκμή. 

bring about—xpaivw. This word is especially 
used of the gods. 

to cling ἐο----ἔχεσθαι with gen. Cf. Eur. Frag. 
407 : 
κακῶς Te πράσσουσ᾽ ἐλπίδος κεδνῆς ἔχον. 

how tt will turn out. Cf. Eurip. Med. 1117: 
καραδοκῶ τακεῖθεν, of προβήσεται. 


WAN 


10. 
11. 


Exeacer IV. 


this man ἦσο ---ὅδε ἀνήρ. and warmed—xcai 
ἄνοπλος. For the Crass, see P- 18. Introd. 
16. (8). 

of defence bereft—z poBAyparos Gpoipos. Conf. 
δεῖ, 8. c. Th. 540: 

σάκει, κυικλωτῷ σώματος προβλήματι. 

while only yesterday—yOes δὲ καί. 

with sway—apyyv: use the cognate accusative. 
See Jelfs Gr. Gram. 548. 2. a. and conf. 
Eurip. Suppl. 548. 

Begin the verse with a dactyl. 

perfect-—redews. Cf. Hach. Agam. 972. purple. 
robes—aovpy7. Conf. Agam. 946 : 

σὺν ταῖσδέ μ᾽ ἐμβαίνονθ᾽ ἁλούργεσιν. 

to deal οιι----ἐνδατεῖσθαι. 

‘Not such as seem good to me, or such as to 
you.’ 

Patricians—vyevvaia. See p. 17. Introd. 13. 

ε,8----τῶνϑε. 

or perchance think ye know—n εἰδέναι δοκεῖτέ 
που. On the Synecphonesis, see p. 19. 
Introd. 17. (3). On the accent of πού, 
see p. 39. Introd. 9. 1. (d). and 2. 


Lixz 
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having suffered what—a δ᾽ av παθών. who- 
ever—édaris oy. On the quantity of the 
syllable preceding the final cretic, see p. 8. 
Introd. 5. (exe. 2.) 

with insuli—iBow. Cognate Accusative. See 
below, Ex. xiv. 13. Cf. AXsch. Cho. 644. 

knows—avr@ ovvowe—twhether in truth—ci... 
γέ τοι. 

may be able—av suvarro—while ashing — 
ἐρόμενος ἅμα. 

with what intention—ws δὴ τί δράσων. Use πάρα 
for πάρεστι. 


Exercise V. 


what happened—ra EvuBavra. 
for who—ris dé: see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 824. 2. 
how tt is—ws ἔχει. 
adopted —xex pnaGe. 
mockery—xataryehws. Conf. Asch. Agam. 
1237: 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἐμαυτῆς καταγέλωτ᾽ ἔχω τάδε: 
I pray—poi. See Jelf's Gr. Gram. 598. 
spare the recital—tuyyvwre τὸ μὴ deryer. 
Cf. Eur. And. 840. 


here—rnoe. 
9Ὰλ-- 9. 
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Lon 
8. snavailing cries—Poai ἄκραντοι. Insert ἂν in 
the last foot of this verse. 
9. t% be τιαῖ- ἀμήχανον ὄντα, See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 681. 
12. there is no πιοσά---οὔτι δεῖ. 
13. the ovils of each indwidual—ra ἐπὶ ἑκάστου 
κακά. publio—dnuos. Conf. Avach. Agam. 


17. Spartans—oi Σπαρτιᾶται. 

— wnpartaking of their οἰτέεισε----ὧν ἄμοιρος τῶν 
καλῶν. ᾿ 

18. namely, to be omitted in translation. 


— temperance—ro σωφρονεῖν. 


Exezosz VI. 


1. Sparta—Aaxwvis, sub. yi. 

2. truly warlike—apeiparos κάρτα. Conf. Esch. 
Eumen. 913, Fr. 189: dpeiparov λῆμα. 

3. are effeminately lucurious—dBpiss τρυφᾶν. 

— while—3¢.—like Helots. See below, Ex. xu. 
3. 

5. slavish—Sovdtos. Use neut. plur. of compar. 


LINE 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


21. 
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decked in gaudy stage clothes—ev χλιδαῖς 


πέπλων ἠσκημένος. 

actor of the leading ραγέ----πρωταγωνιστής. 

pastimé—aOvpua. Use the plural. 

made. Use 1 aor. med. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
363.1. strong drink. Conf. Soph. Cid. R.779. 

80 ovérgrown—woe ὑπερφυῶς ἔχουσα. 

determined to destroy—ws καθαιρήσοντες. See 
Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 690. Obs, 2. 

hollow—imovdos. Vid. Lex. and conf. Soph. 
Cid. R. 1896: κάλλος κακῶν ὕπουλον. 

cannot. See below, Ex. xv. line 6. but with 
slaughter—andnv φόνοις. 

γοϑέογθ---κατάγω. for the good ο7..---αὕξοντες. 
Cf. Eur. I. A. 967. Conf. Soph. Ant. 7: 
πανδήμῳ πόλει. 

levelling—etiowv. Conf. Soph. Cid. R. 425. 
Ar. Ran. 688. 

to the temple—mpos τὸν νεών (νεώς Att. for 
ναός, 88 News for λαός) On the cretic, 
see p. 8. Introd. 5. Exe. 1. and 2. 

the pillars—ot κίονες. See above. 

reciprocal—apor[3aios. 

the general symmetry—n πρὶν ξύμμετρος kata- 


oTacts. 


ae] 
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Exescur VII. 
adorned with marble—nappapy xexacpévos. 


sound—pocBdor. Soph. Ant. 1004. Cf. Asch. 


Eumen. 404: | 

' ῥοιβδοῦσα κόλπον αἰγίδος. 

οἷαά----ἠμφιεσμένος. Aris. Eccl. 879. darl- 
φοδοά----μεαλαγχίτων. 

I saw ἦον----κατεῖδον. For the accent of this 
word, see Ρ. 87. Introd. 8. 1. 

there darted --ἤστράπτε. Cf. Asch. Prom. V. 
356: 

et ὁ ὀμμάτων δ᾽ ἢ ἤστραπτε γοργωπὸν σέλας. 

violent—maryxparis. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
714. ο. 

came upon from αδουθ-- ὑπῆλθε ἄνωθεν. 

and to my great joy—xai μάλ᾽ ἀσμένῳ γε 
μοι- 

through my θαν----δ ὥτων. Cf. Aisch. Choeph. 
55. Eur. Med. 1139. 

the accustomed voice. Cf. Eurip. Rhes. 609: 
γῆρυν ξυνήθη φθέγματος. 

to be full—yewew. 

the bards of old—aowoi οἱ πάλαι. 

the gentle boon—padOaxov “γάνος. For the 
quantity of ὕπνος, see Ὁ. 12. Introd. 3. 


| 
= 


Linu 


23. 
25. 
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an eternal rwer—vaua ἀείνων, Att. for aei- 
vaov,.(aevaoy). Cf. Arist. Ran. 146. 

has-burst-forth—pnyvuvat. Cf. Soph. Trach. 852. 
AXsch. Pers, 433, See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
312. b. 

See p. 17. Introd. 15. 

thou, I ween—av τοι. 

object-of-worship—oeé Bas. 

a second Orestes—Opearns ἄλλος. Cf. Hach. 
Suppl. 231: 

Ζεὺς ἄλλος ἐν καμοῦσιν. 
φοπέϊψ----ἠρέμα. 
lovely. Cf. Ausch. Agam. 60ὅ : 


ad d r φ » ’ | 
HKELY OTTWS TAXIGT € pad Miov πολει. 


Exercise VIII. 


to reckon—OecOa:. Eur. Hee. 806: 
ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐν αἰσχρῷ θέμενος. 
whomsoever—ov dv—(end the line with these 
words). . 
with obsequies—ev κτερίσμασι. See above 
Ex. u. 15. For the cxsura in this line, 
see p. 9. Introd.8. For the use of ev, conf. 
Soph. Phil. 60: ev Arrais—by or with 


7%. 


828 
prayers. Ibid. 102: ev drq—by treachery. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 622. 8. . 


| 


in like manner—ecavres. For the Crasis 


here, see p. 18. Introd. (8). 

orystal, adj .-- ἀργυροῦς. “κρύσταλλος = 166; 
of. Aésch. Pers. 501.. : 

send Sorth—avinus., Cf. Soph. σα. R 270: 
μήτ᾽ ἄροτον αὐτοῖς “γῆν anevar τινά. 

Exercise IX, 338, 

swiftly-flowing~—aacwv. Cf. Soph. Aj. 32: 
κατ᾽ ἴχνος ᾷσσω. Cf. 258. | | 

to raise a dirge—ievar θρῆνον. 

as regards these inanimate things—ravra ἄψυχα. 
See Ex. τι. 1. 

beyond the natural limit—rapa μοῖραν βίου. 
Cf. Soph. An. 896: 

κάτειμι, πρίν μοι μοῖραν ἑξήκειν βίου. 

preserving ἴοησ.----τείνας μακράν. See Int. Ex. 
ty. 4. again—avOts πάλιν. See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 771. 1. at his death. Trauslate by 
participle. 

to involoe—piyviva. 1 aor. 


— plaintive wail—yoos. 


8. 


to be vocal—ounpgwverv. Cf. Soph. Ghd. R. 421: 


ποῖος Κιθαιρὼν οὐχὶ σύμφωνος τάχα (ἔσται); 


\ 


10. 
11. 
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EXeErcisE X. 


. forgetfulness of lovers—dyjaoris ἐραστῶν. 


sweet—euvwons. brier—Baros. 

commingled—Eupperyns. 

the humble bier. Cf. Soph. El. 1118: 

φέροντες αὐτοῦ σμικρὰ λείψαν᾽ ev βραχεῖ 

τεύχει θανόντος, ὡς ὁρᾷς» κομίζομεν. 

honouring —ore Bouevos. 

phantom knights (= phantoms of warriors)— 
φαντάσματα αἰχμητῶν. 

utterly destroyed—avwrgOpos. Cf. Asch. 
Agam. 535. 5. c. T. 71. Choeph. 934. 

bloody and victorious swords—owiov δορὸς 
κράτει. 

with piercing shriek—oteias Bons. The geni- 
tive used with πίμπλημι. Cf. Soph. El. 906: 
πίμπλημ ὕμμα δακρύων : Eurip. Phoen. 522. 

chiefs—avaxres. 

highly-lauded—rrodda._ αἰνεθείς. 

ready vassals—éxovres ordovess N0W—ravuv. 
Cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gr. 577. 2. 

on mountain-heights—ex πάγων ἄκρων. On 
this use of ex, in the sense of ‘on’ the heights 


Lins 


12. 


14. 


and therefore looking ‘from’ them, conf, 
Soph. Antig. 411: 
καθήμεθ᾽ ἄκρων ἐκ πάγων ὑπήνεμοι. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 645. 
to search for surviving tracee—OnpacOar ἴχνη 
λοιπά. 7 
unbounded sovereignty. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1163. 
onco—ra πρόσθεν. | 


— to possess—veuw. Cf. Soph. Cid. T. 237: 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


κράτη τε καὶ θρόνους νέμω. 

no longer does any monument point-out—ouxeri 
οὐδὲν σῆμα ἐκδείκνυσιν. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
747. 

undiscoverable—ovorexuaptos. Soph. Ed. R. 
109. On the quantity of the antepenult. 
see p. 12. Introd. 5. 

wherefore—avO' ὧν. re-echo, cf. Eurip. Alec. 423: 

πάρεστε καὶ μένοντες ἀντηχήσατε παιᾶνα. 

ἑηηροῖ----κινεῖν. A dactyl will be the 3rd foot 
in this line, (where else may a dactyl stand! 
with what limitations? see p. 9. Introd. 7. 
p. 45. 1.) 

Sor the sake of—éxari. See p.16. Introd. 12. 
(1). 


LInR 
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Exercisr XI. 


The verse concludes with the preposition ; 


(what then will be its accent? Introd. 
p. 27. 5. (2.)) 
whether—eir' οὖν. of slavery, use the adjective 
—Svurwos. Cf. Asch. Agam. 1226: 
τὸ δούλιον ζυγόν. 
on-compulsion— βιασθείς. 
to retain hope—ed-rida τρέφειν. 
ploughs—apow, 1 aor., in the sense of custom, 
see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 402, 1. 
heart-gnawing—apoias δηκτήριος. Cf. Eurip. 
Hec. 235: 
μὴ λυπρὰ μηδὲ καρδίας δηκτήρια. 
why ?—es τί; mourn for—xorrecOa, with 
accusat. case. On this construction, see 
Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 566. Obs. conf. Eurip. 
Troad. 623: 
ἔκρυψα πέπλοις καἀπεκοψάμην νεκρόν. 


See Introd, Ex. xx. 2. 


Exercise ΧΙ]. 


snare—naryn Soph. Fr. 378. ἄρκυο Eur. 
Med. 1277. 
prison of despair—sopor ἄτης. 


Liws 


11. 


12, 
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like Strens—Zeipyves ὥς. For the accent of 
ws, see p. 42. Introd. 10. (6). 

may invito—xadeiv, 1 aor. subj. with ἄν. (ἄν to 
be expressed in line 2.) 

to smite—xaracow. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1097: 
ἅτῃ πατάξαι θυμόν. 

why docs it δολουο ἢ---πρὸς τὶ χρεών: (ἐστι is 
omitted). nevertheless—ouws. (How does this 
differ from ὁμῶς ἢ 

to οοηδογί----ὁμιλεῖν. Cf. Asch. Pers. 753: 
κακοῖς ὁμιλῶν ἀνδράσιν. Eur. Ores. 354. 
εὐτυχίᾳ ὁμιλεῖν. 

but for those who—xeivous δ΄, ὅσοι. 

by death—@Oavacmos. Conf. Soph. Ajax, 1038: 

πρὸς τοῦδ᾽ oAwde θανασίμῳ πεσήματι. 
AXsch. Agam. 1276: 

amyyay ἐς τοίασδε θανασίμους τύχας. 

to shed tears = to bewail with tears—daxpvow 
ΟἰΚΤισαί. 

who, use the Relative οἵπερ : for the accent of 
this word, see p. 39. Introd. 9. 1. (d). 

Cf. Eur. Frag. 684: 


ἀπόμορξαι σέθεν τὰ δάκρνα. 


| 


LINE 


16. 
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Exercise XIII, 


of God—Oeov, see p. 19. Introd. 17. (a). Cf. 
Soph. Phil. 680: ὁ παγκρατὴς Κρόνου παῖς. 

with mortal eyes—oupact θνητοῖς. See p. 17. 
Introd. 14, and compare it with Section iii. 5. 

for in matters in which test of actions, &c.—ev 
οἷς yap ἔργων πεῖρα, κιτ.λ.: for the 
quantity of the final a, see p. 14. Introd. 
11. (1). 

from thee—ex σέθεν. 

and this—xai οὗτος, see p. 18. Introd. ({). 
Obs. 2. 

Cf. Soph. Phil. 1830: es τ᾽ dv οὗτος ἥλιος 

ταὐτῃ μὲν αἴρῃ τῇδε δ᾽ αὖ δύνη πάλιν. 

life—ro ζῆν, used of animal life: Bios regards 
the manner and course of life. 

he whom thow createdst—ovmep ἔκτισας. 


. form—rracow. for the sake of what ?—rivos 


χάριν: 

who shall gainsay tt ἢ----τίς ἀντερεῖ ; Cf. Eurip. 
Med. 364. and Alc. 1084. 

surpassing in nature—etoyos φύσιν. The 
accusative of respect. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
579. 2. 

the one—ro ἕτερον. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 778. 867. 
See p. 18. Introd. β. 1 Cf. also P. V. 3. 


10. 


13. 


Exesces XIV. 
the devices of the ποϊκά τὰ τῶν φρενῶν τεχ- 
νήματα. 
they ατο----πέλει. Seo Jelf's Gr. Gram. 384. 
we understand—etemarapecOa; see Ex. x1. 8. 
and cf. Soph. (Ed. R. 32: eCopeof ἐφέ- 
στιοι. 
may it be to πε---γένοιτο ἡμῖν. ἐγωῖψ ---τορῶς. 
united with dark mind—apavpg φρενὶ ξυγκε- 
κραμένος. 
with insolence—vBow ὑβρίζειν. This use of 
the cognate accusative is to be especially 
studied ; see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 547. B. 548. 
a. 549. a. 
Cf. Eurip. Med 1041: 
τί προσγελᾶτε τὸν πανύστατον γέλων; 
Bacch. 1261: ἀλγήσετ᾽ ἄλγος. 
Soph. Phil. 523 : 
τοὔνειδος ἕξεις ἐνδίκως ὀνειδίσαι. 
Obs. ὑβρίζειν takes a double accusative, of 
the person and of the thing. Cf. Soph. 


El. 618: τοιαῦτα τὴν τεκοῦσαν ὕβρισεν. 


Lins 
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Exercisk XV. 


having their hands folded. Cf. Soph. Cid. 
Col. 1611: 

πτύξας ἐπ᾽ αὐταῖς χεῖρας εἶπεν, ὦ τέκνα. 
(for the accent of χεὶρ, see p. 30. Introd. 
note 3. (a)). 

clad in sackcloth—evouvres ῥάκη δύσμορφα. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 583. 81. (Obs.) chieftain 
---στρατηγύς. 

the by-standers—ot παρεστῶτες. 

then you could not see there—ovd av ἴδοις 
ἐνταῦθα που. 

a lordly eye—rvpavvov ὄμμα. Cf. Asch. P. V. 
761. Soph. Ant. 1169. 

martial stride—apeos βάσις. Cf. Asch. 
Prom, V. 420 : ᾿Αραβίας τ᾽ ἄρειον ἄνθος. 

pride—qpovnua. Cf. Asch. Prom. V. 953. 
Eurip. Herac. 926. 

ghosts—pacpata—noiseless—ar/ocos. 


. Cf. Eur. Iph. T. 332. Hee. 561: 


καθεῖσα πρὸς γαῖαν “γόνυ. 
banners in order—ertonua ἐφεξῆς. 
in memory of = on account οἵ----χάριν. 
niches—pvyxol. for their faitth—urép πίστεως ; 
see p. 19. Introd. 17. (a). 
Cf. Eur. Hipp. 290: στυγνὴν ὀφρὺν λύσασα. 


Lins 


δὴ δι ἢν 99 


Ὁ 90 


11, 
18. 


14, 
15. 
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Exercise XVI. 


holy fathers—ocuvoi ἱερῆς, γέροντες, πρόσπολοι 
θεοῦ. in regular order—kxoopq. 

clothed about each—éxaoros περιβεβλημένοι. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 478. 

hoods—xadupuara. 

Sacramental—pvarixos. 


banner—dpapos. Eur. El. 543. 

had written with skilful αγί-----πποικίλῃ τέχνη 
ἔγραψε. 

aisle—ovroa. 

Kneeling band—avodos “γονυπετῆς. 

comforting —evgnpos. 

glorious οἱσίογγ---- καλλίνικον κράτος. Cf, Eurip. 
Med. 765. | 

wisdom—evovAla. 

having offered the holy sacrificce—pvorixa τέλη 
ῥέξας : for the way in which a syllable in 
arsis is lengthened before the initial p, see 
p. 13. Introd. 7. e. 

Cf. Asch. Prom. V. 1023: 
διαρταμήσει σώματος μέγα ῥάκος. 

Soph. Antig. 818: 


τὶ δὲ ῥυθμίζεις τὴν ἐμὴν λύπην Gov. 


ee eee ee = = τ τ τ Πρ 96 ᾳςςᾺΝᾺτΝὔἥφΦΔὔὴῊΗ τ τὃο - ...-ὔὐὔὐὔὐὔϑτν---- 


1. 


997 


supplicatory ἤἔψηηη8----λιταί. 

on behalf 97.--- οὕνεκα. 

earnestly entreated—rod Xa ἱκέτευσε. On πολλά, 
see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 579. 4: for ita accent, 
see p. 40. Introd. 9. 4. (b). 


Exercise XVII, 


And at the close—rendos de. Cf. AZsch, Prom. V. 
662. Pers. 462. 


— of intercession—npoatporaos. Cf. Soph. Ged. 


2. 
4, 


CPN > 


Col. 1309. 
accompanied by—kvvwoos with dative case. 
Alas !—qev φεῦ. See p. 13. Introd. 6. dart 
down—oxnirrw, part. 1 aor.: for accent, see 
p=- 28. Introd. 6. 1. 
Cf. Aisch, Agam. 310: 
κἄπειτ᾽ ᾿Ατρειδῶν ἐς τόδε σκήπτει στέγος. 
Sept. ο. T. 429 : ἔριν πέδοι σκήψασαν. 
dissolve into dust—evadovv' Asch. P. V. 
362. avOpaxovv Ib. 372. κατανθρακοῦν' 
Frag. 265: 
στέγην πυρώσω καὶ κατανθρακώσομαι. 
if—etrep. Aisch, Pers. 808. Choeph. 228. 
secular deeds—poraa πράγματα." 
symphonious—evgwvos. ΒΟ. Ag. 1187. 
when—nvixa. 
.22 


15. 


17. 


1 
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what then—ris wore, see Introd. Ex. xt. 1. 

fhe terrors of that ἄπ. τῆς τότε ἡμέρας τὰ 
δεινά. 

the concave heaven = the circle of heaven. Cf. 
Eurip. Ion, 1147: 

οὐρανὸς ἀθροίζων ἄστρ᾽ ἐν αἰθέρος κύκλῳ. 

@ parched ϑογοῖ!---δέχτος, πίναξ ἔμπυρος. ΟἿ. 
‘Eur. Phen. 1187. 

loud trump. Cf. Mech. Eum. 567: διατόρος | 
σάλπιγξ. from the grace—wap' “Αἰδου. 

Srom earth's recesee—ex μυχῶν “γῆς. shall 
come to = shall undergo—vpefouos, (008 
p. 17. Introd. 14.) of. Soph. Cid. R. 552: 
ὑφέξειν τὴν δίκην. | 


Exercise XVIII. 


when —Srav. What mood does this conjune- 
tion take? and why! see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
841. 

born of the fire—éx-yovor πυρός : on ‘the Crasis 
here, see p. 17. Introd. 16. (β). 

evening lamps. Cf. Soph. Aj. 285: 
κεῖνος γὰρ ἄκῥας νυκτὸς, ἡνίχ᾽ ἔσ περοι 
λαμπτῆρες οὐκέτ᾽ ἦθον. 


to light —darrew πυρί. sch. Agam. 295. 


Lins 


11. 


14. 
16. 
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upon the wall—ava τοίχους. 
grim—ryopywros. Cf. Asch. Prom. V. 356. 
then—vnvuauTa. 
ἴοηφ---- πάλαι. 
vigorous with youth—nBnv ἀκμαῖος Cf. Asch. 
Pers. 433: 
Περσῶν ὅσοιπερ ἦσαν ἀκμαῖοι φύσιν. 
S.c. T. 10; 
καὶ Tov ἐλλείποντ᾽ ἔτι 
ἥβης ἀκμαίας, καὶ τὸν ἔξηβον χρόνῳ. 
whilst he was yet-—wv ἔτι. 
to excel—dtam perrew. . 
the stroke of death. See above, Ex. xu. line 9. 
society —ourdia. Eur. Troad. 51: ai συγ- 
ryevets ὁμιλίαι. 


Exercise XIX, 


departed —arectadnv. with-them—ouvv, used 
adverbially. Cf. Soph. Aj. 1288: 
ὅδ᾽ ἦν ὁ πράσσων ταῦτα, σὺν δ᾽ ἐγὼ παρών. 

at the first—ra πρῶται Soph. Tr. 755. 
whilst yet youthful—svra δὴ νέον. 

heaven given. Cf. Aisch. Eumen. 626: διοσ- 
δότοις σκήπτροισι: Bc. T. 948. 

assembly of the happy —paxapwv πανήγυρις. 
Cf. Asch Agam. 845. 

W—2A 
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δ. ποίροίμι»-- ἀψόφητος. dicinely sent, of. Esch. 
Pr. V.116. 643. 

7. 0 occupy a chair—Opovov Lew. See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 556. 

8, from the depth of her eyn—fabeiag αὐγαῖς 
a 

9. which are like—<é ἐστι ἐμφερῷ. Seo p. 18. 
Introd. 16. (a). 


15. on account of which things, wherefore, see Exer. 
x18. depressed in ταὶπὰ---δυσθυμεῖσθαι. Ci. 
Eur. Med. 91. 

16. such beings—roiovse. Though reference is 
made to a woman, yet as the reference is 
not so much to her individually as to the 
notion of personality, the adj. may be used 
in the masculine. See further on this use, 
Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 390. c. 

17. alive and died: translate both words by the 
participle, see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 681, 683. 

18. are dispersed (= figw away)—S:appeiv. Soph. 
Ajax, 1267. In dissyllabic verbs in ew the 
only contraction in use in Attic is εἰ, for ee 


Ling 


12. 


13. 
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t ~ ~ ~ 
or ee; thus πνέω, πνεῖς, πνεῖ, πνεῖν, but 


’ , ’ , 
TVEOMEV, πνέουσι, πνέων; VEN, 


Exerciser XX, 


inflamed. See above, Ex. 1. line 12. heart— 
κέαρ: this word is used by the tragedians 
in its uncontracted form; other exceptions 
to the general Attic preference for contrac- 
tions are the gen. plur. in nouns of 3 deel. . 
in ys and os, 88 T pinpewy, ἀνθέων : and nom. 
plur. in monosyllabic nouns, as βοῦς, βοὸς, 
βόες ; dpus, δρυὸς, δρύες. 
thrice-happy—rptoorBros. Cf. Soph. Fragm. 
719: τρισόλβιοι κεῖνοι βροτῶν. 
jirst—ra πρῶτα : see above, Ex. χιχ. 2. 
though—ei καὶ, see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 861. 2. 
Cf. Eurip. Troad. 877: ναυπόρῳ πλάτῃ. (with 
oar speeding the ship). Cf. ναυτίλῳ πλάτῃ. 
Soph. Phil. 220. 
is- brought - collectively — συγκομίζεται. Soph. 
Cid. Col. 585. 
please—apéoxew with accus. Cf. Soph. Aj. 584: 
οὐ “γάρ μ᾽ ἀρέσκει γλῶσσά σου τεθηγμένη. 
to seize θη)ογηιθηΐ8---- δῶρα ἁρπάσαι. 


Laas 


15. 
17. 
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i és ἐκ my powar—eteots, πείρεστι μοι. thine 
1 em. Cf Soph. Antig. 635: πάτερ, ods 
εἰμι. 

for thy εαλ»---σὴν χάριν. Οἵ. Soph. Trach. 485. 
and Jelf's Gr. Gram. 623. Oba. 2. 

the foe—o ἐχθρός, see p. 17. Introd. 16. (a). 

thlee-Soonente. die 


LINE 


12. 


13. 


PART II. 


Exercise I. 


of which: use dat. case, see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
595. 

surrounds—aurwe χειν. Conf. Soph. Gd. Col. 314: 
κυνῇ πρόσωπα Θεσσαλίς νιν ἀμπέχει. 

Cf. Eurip. Iph. A. 1515: ῥανίσιν αἱματοῤῥύ- 
τοις. Cf. Soph. Trach. 1054. 

the crisis of sickness—vooos ἀκμαία. 

Cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 856. relaned—apesuévos 
Cf. Eurip. Or. 882: παρειμένον νόσῳ. 
Bacch. 683. 

Cf. Soph. Trach. 1107: κἀν τὸ μηδὲν ὦ 
κὰν μηδὲν ἕρπω. 

in the same manner—r@ αὐτῷ τρόπῳ: on the 
Crasis, see p. 17. Introd. 16. (a). 

the source of life—airtos τοῦ ζῆν, conf. Asch. 
Pr. V. 681: τοῦ ζῆν ἀπεστέρησεν. 

aged humanity—oapt παλαία. Cf. Asch. 
Agam. 72: ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἀτίται σαρκὶ παλαίᾳ. 

εὐδορι----ὥσπερ. to be δογη----εκφῦναι 2 aor. in- 
trans. of ἐκῴύω ; 1 aor. trans. ἐξέφυσα. 


23, 


24. 


25. 
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ts congealed : use the perf. 2: see above, Pt. 1 
Ex. vi. 17. conf. Zisch. Ch. 67 = 
τίτας φόνος πέπηγεν. 

so-nearly—sapra. Cf. Xsch. Eum. 788. 

deadly, eee Part τ. Ex. xn. 9. 

to undergo, eee above, Part 1. Ex. xvu.17. Cf. 
Hach. Suppl. 228: voraras δίκας. 


. whitened head, conf. Soph. Cd. R. 742: 


χνοάζων ἄρτι λευκανθὲς κάρα. 
this man—avip ὅδε for ἀγώ ὀρσατα frequently 
in the Tragedians. én tern—-év μέρει, conf. 
Esch. Eum. 198: ἀντάκουσον ἐν μέρει. 
surrendering, of. Eurip. Phoon. 21: ὁ δ᾽ ἡδονῇ 
δούς, (acil. ἑαυτόν). 
expect, conf. Eurip. Med. 1117: 
καραδοκῶ τακεῖθεν, of προβήσεται. 
me—ra ἐμά, (Crasis) conf. Eurip. Phoen. 775: 
ἤνπερ κρατήσῃ τἀμά (mea = ego), and Ibid. 
1276: οὐκ ἐν αἰσχύνῃ τὰ σά (tua = tu). 
40 αϑ not to bring—ro μὴ with inf. Cf. Aesch. 
Agam. 14: 
φόβος ydp ἀνθ᾽ ὕπνου παραστατεῖ 
τὸ μὴ βεβαίως βλέφαρα συμβαλεῖν ὕπνῳ. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 670. - 


ιν 


LINE 


13. 
14, 


16. 


17. 
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Exercise 11. 


The preposition last. What will be its accent ? 
(seo p. 27. Introd. 5. 2.) 


lofty. Cf. sch. Prom. V. 5. 


Cf. Eurip. Pheen. 1: 
ὦ τὴν ἐν ἄστροις οὐρανοῦ τέμνων ὁδόν. 
appear. 2 aor. pass. See 618 Gr. Gram. 867. 
Obs. 2. like a εἰαν----ὅπως ἀστήρ. 


| 48 wont. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 402. Obs. 1. 


to approach—mehaCew, πελαζεσθαι. πελάζω is 
both trans. and intrans. 
(Intrans.) Conf. Eurip. Phoen. 278: 
ἐκ ποίας πάτρας 
᾿Ἑλληνικοῖσι δώμασιν πελαζετε. 
(Trans.) Med. 90: 
σὺ δ᾽ ὡς μάλιστα τούσδ᾽ ἐρημώσας ἔχε 
καὶ μὴ πέλαζε μητρὶ δυσθυμουμένῃ. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 359. 4. 860. 
οἷηθ--- ἄμπελος. Eur. Bacch. 281. οἴνη. 535. 
like a foz—ws κίναδος. Cf. Soph. Aj. 103: 
ἡ τοὐπίτριπτον κίναδος ἐξήρου μ᾽ ὅπου; 
to roam. Cf. Asch. Pers, 448: ἥν ὁ φιλόχορος 
Πᾶν ἐμβατεύει, ποντίας ἀκτῆς ἔπι. 


wintry steep. Cf. Διβο. Prom. V.15: 
δῆσαι βίᾳ φάραγγι πρὸς δυσχειωμέρῳ. 


Lyn 


18. 


36. 


38. 
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where ice has been shed. Cf. Soph. Ph. 293: 
καί πον πάγον χυθέντος, ola χείματι. 
wintry—yecuappoos, the contracted form mu 

be used. Cf. Soph. Ant. 712. 
«δοιοογῳ----δύσομβρος. Soph. Ant. 359. ( 
Hach. Pr. V. 995 : 
λευκοπτέρῳ δὲ νιφάδι καὶ βροντήμασιν. 
to follow—ouapreiy. 
to utter a dread ery—dewov or δεινὰ κλαζειν. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 113. 1002. 
downward—xaredOrev. 
vanishes—npavicpevos xupec: seo Jelf's ( 
Gram. 694. 


. joy—yavos. Cf. Asch. Pers. 483 : ἀμφὶ Kf 


ναῖον “γάνος. 
ιοαίογίηφ---ἄρδων. Cf. Aisch. Pers. 487 : 
Σπερχειὸς ἄρδει πεδίον εὐμενεῖ ποτῷ. 
quiet δ698-----ἤσυχα σμήνη. Cf, Asch. Pers, 12 
σμῆνος μελισσῶν. 


Exercise IIT. 


. fooltshly. Use the adj. for the adverb, ε 


Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 714. c. 
aim—reivet. 
willingly standing aloof—exwv ἀποστας. 


347 
Conf. Soph, Ant. 424 : 


ὅταν κενῆς 
εὐνῆς νεοσσῶν ὄρφανον βλέψη λέχος. 
learning, though ἰαΐθ----μαθὼν μὲν, ὀψὲ δέ. 
δοθβοην---καλυξ. to reap the fruits of — καρ- 
ποῦσθαι. Cf. P. V. 851. καρποῦσθαι χθόνα. 
Metaph. Agam. 502: 
αὐτὸς φρενῶν καρποῖτο τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. 
the fruitful season—ro κάρπιμον θέρος. Conf. 
Zésch. Pr. V. 455. 
rejoico—yaipw. Attic future, χαιρήσω. Jelt’s 
Gr. Gram. 259. 39. 
time hath. Translate, ‘ There are indeed to 
Time.’ 
overshadowed—xaracktos. Soph. El. 422. 
downcast—xarngys. Eurip. Ores. 881. Herac. 
633: Karnes ὄμμ᾽ ἔχεις. 
Sor the tomb—es ταφον. Soph. ΕἸ. 1400. 
hemlock, I mean. Conf. Asch. S. c. Th. 489: 
ἅλω δὲ πολλὴν, ἀσπίδος κύκλον λέγω. 
Agam. 1035: 
εἴσω κομίζου καὶ σὺ, Κασάνδραν λέγω. 
and whatever others. For the Crasis, see 
p. 17. Introd., and cf. Soph. El. 895: 
Kal περιστεφῆ κύκλῳ 


’ os? 1, & ae , / 
πάντων oo ἐστιν ἀνθέων θήκην πατρὸς. 
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20. gloomy—cxvOpwros. 

21. ἐγ. Conf. Soph. (ΕΔ. Col, 671. Zech 
Agam. 16. 

22. weaver—igavrpia. 

23, Conf. Esch, 8. ο. Th. 664: 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε νιν porerca μητρόθεν σκότον, 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν τροφαῖσιν, οὔτ᾽ ἐφηβήσαντά πω. 
For the accentuation, see p. 88. Introd. 9. 
1. 2. 8. 

24. the one...the second —y μὲν. ἡ δέ. 

26, Conf. Asch. Pr. V. 218: 
ἑκόνθ᾽ ἑκόντι Ζηνὶ συμπαραστατεῖν. 

27. firmly attached—mpookeiuevos. 

30. a charm—«yAnua, θέλγητρον. Cf. Eur. Ale. 359. 


Exercise IV. 


1. blasts of winds. Conf. Asch. Eumen. 905: 
ἀνέμων ἀήματα. For the Crasis, see p, 18. 
Introd. 

2. at set of day. gen. abs., conf. Soph. El. 699: 
ἦν ἡλίου τέλλοντος ὠκύπους ἀγών. 

4. μα ὐπάδοα on whirling wings—m)avors πτερῶν 
ἄσσεται. Cf, Soph. id. Col. 1261. 

one can hear—xdvew πάρα, (for πάρεστι). 


~ Soam—agpos. 
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ox-pasturing. Conf. Soph. Trach. 188 : 
ἐν βουθερεῖ λειμῶνι πρὸς πολλοὺς θροεῖ. 
and but that in a manner—xai εἰ μή τι. For 
the Crasis, see p. 18. Introd. 
chance to be doing—rvyxavw δρῶν, see Jelf’s 
Gr. Gram. 694. 
scarcely. Conf. Soph. Cid. R. 434: 
σχολῇ σ᾽ ἂν οἴκους τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἐστειλάμην. 
would I have withstood—av ἔτλην. Cf. Soph. 
CEd. R. 124: 
πῶς οὖν ὁ λῃστὴς, εἴ τι μὴ ξὺν ἀργύρῳ 
ἐπράσσετ᾽ ἐνθένδ᾽, ἐς τόδ᾽ ἂν τόλμης ἔβη ; 
how—oiov. raised on high—neddpawos, conf. 
Esch. Pr. V. 710, and p. 16. Introd. 12. 
worn-down—rmapepévos κόπῳ. 
battlement—enadréis. Eur. Phoen. 1158. 1167. 


Exercisz V. 


the dust—-xovis. For the quantity of the final 
syllable of this word, see Asch. Suppl. 180: 
ὁρῶ κόνιν, ἄναυδον ἄγγελον στρατοῦ. 

the σγργθ88----κυπάρισσος. 

ever—aiev, Epic form of ἀεί, used by Soph. 
The first syllable of ἀεί is common; but 
some critics write αἰεί, when it is to be 


lengthened. 
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ian 

4. t dwell in—étvouciv. 

8. most flourishes, Cont. Séph) (ΕΔ. Col. 700: 
ὃ τᾷδε θάλλει μέγιστα χώρᾳ. Cf. Cd. R 
1223, 

—_ art from—porabels, with gen. 

10. downeast. See above, Pt. τε. Ext. line 16. 

11. 9% α:-- ὥστε with infinitive, ‘see Jelf's Gr. 


Gram. 862. 
18. more fierce—uaddov ἄγριος. “ΖΕ Gry Gram. 
137. 


14. t0 τεπᾶ---δρέπειν. to-morrow's time—z αὔριον 
Soph. Trach. 945. ἡ ἐς αὔριον ἡμέρε (Εἰ. 
Col. 567. 

15. Conf. Soph. Aj. 978: ὥσπερ ἢ φάτις κρατεῖ. 

16. waters—apder. See above, Pt. τι. Ex. π. 36. 


Exerosn VI. 


1. tmagine—bok dew. 

2. in its nature, accusative of respect. 

4, under the sky—braiOpos. 

6. to have any regard for anything—®pav τινὸς 
ἔχειν, νέμειν. heat—kavpara. Soph. Cid 
Col. 350. 

7. all the night: adjective, nom. case. warble. 


᾿Ξ See above, Part τι. Ex. ut. 21, 


24. 
25. 
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softly—vry pov. 

nevertheless, piteous though he be—oixrpos wy, 
ὅμως. 

they ατοαΐ!----προσδοκῶσι. The final syllable 
suffers elision. As a general rule, any final 
short vowel may be elided, except νυ: and 
«in the dat. sing. and plur., in ὅτι and περί: 
and a, 4, ο, in monosyllables. 

bright—evuy os. 

wildly and sweetly. Use the adjective in each 
case, and conf. Soph. Cid. Col. 671. 

light-bearing—gwaopos. φαεσφόρος: Ausch. 
Agam. 489. 

to strike—Badrev. Conf. Eur. Frag. 762: 
χρυσέᾳ βάλλει φλογὶ ἥλιος χθόνα. 

piercing—siardpos. Cf. Δ δοι. Eum. 567. 

to syllable into sound—Opoewv ξυνθέσει φωνῶν. 
Cf. Asch. P. V. 460. 


Exercise VII. 


went forth—mpoBaivw. For Crasis, see p. 18. 
Introd. 16. (a). a8—oia. 

golden-bedecked. Conf. Eurip. Herc. F. 414: 
πέπλων χρυσεόστολον φαρος. ‘seh. Pers. 
159: χρυσεοστόλμους δόμους. 


10. 
11. 


12, 


15. 


murky —aiarés, or alavys. Conf. Eab 
Eumen, 416. 572. Soph. Aj. 672. 

Conf. Soph. Electr. 729: πῶν 3 ἐπίμπλατο 
ναναγίων Κρισαῖον ἱππικῶν πόδον. 

was there to s00—nv ἰδεῖν. 

fame-refecting—avradtapwey. Each. Ag. 294. 

with his eyes. Seo above, Part 1. Ex. 1 6. 

én threat. Plural. 

promising. Conf. sch. Agam. 375:” Apy sveor 


τῶν. Choeph. 34: ἐξ ὕπνον κότον πνέων. 
Agam. 1809 : φόνον δόμοε πνέουσιν aise 
τοσταγῆ. 


known. Conf. Soph. Cid. R. 58: γνωτὰ cour 
ἄγνωτά μοι. 

thought—ero. For the attraction of the 
nominative, see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 672. 673. 

joyful...rejoicing—acpevos. For the collocation 
of the words, conf. Asch. Pr. V. 218: 
exov0’ ἑκόντι Ζηνὶ συμπαραστατεῖν. 

8αη----εφυμνόέω. Cf. AXsch. Pers. 393: 
maiay ἐφύμνουν σεμνὸν “Ἕλληνες τότε. 

as indeed he had been saved—ws with particip. 
dat. 

applause. Conf. Aris. Ran. 157: κρότος yer | 
pov. Eur. Herac. 783: ποδῶν κρότοι. 

before—ayrios. 
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.mild address—nmtov πρόσφθεγμα. Use the 


plural, see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 355. Obs. 1. 2. 
the very best—y πάντ᾽ ἀρίστη. See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 578. Obs. 2. Cf. Soph. Trach. 338 : 
τούτων ἔχω yap πάντ᾽ ἐπιστήμην ἐγώ. 


and Ant. 721. (Uéd. col. 1458. 


. fighting in behalf of. Cf. Soph. Ant. 194. 


eagerly desire—omevoew. Conf. Soph. El. 251: 
TO σὸν OTEVOOVT ἅμα καὶ τοὐμὸν αντῆς. 


ερογαἶῳ----βρότειος. 


Exercisz VIII. 
whether. Cf. Soph. Gd. R. 960: 


πότερα δόλοισιν, ἡ νόσον ξυναλλαγῇ ; 
without ϑροαζέηφ----λόγων ἄφωνος. See Jelf’s 
Gr. Gram. 529. Obs. 2, 3. 
my circumstances—ra ena. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
436. Obs. 1. 
perhaps—iows av τάχα. See above, Pt. τ. Ex. 
m. 13. 
tongueless ambition—aBoryyos φιλοτιμία. An 
Anapest in the first place, see p. 8. 
Introd. 6. 
to place (on δ) the yoke—evOeivar ζυγῷ. Cf. 
Eur. Hee. 376: 
φέρει μὲν, ἀλγεῖ δ᾽ avyev ἐντιθεὶς ζυγῷ. 
2 


10. 


11, 


42. 


Hane οἷο. (ὦ mater ei pi ve. wai πιστοὶ 


Apa παρόντες. - ae 


‘Translate thus, mig ny Wf a (ot) | 
ες ὯΝ Sorsoath, ‘checked my} frienda ;.-0s φίλους | 
οὖ σχάσαντα dy. . See .Jelf’s, Gr. Gram. 703. | 


Obe.. On this usé of..cyaCear, éonf. Eurip. 
Pheen. 454: 'σχἄσον. δὲ δεινὸν ὅ ὄμμα. 900: 


ο΄ γῆρυν. ἄφθογγον σχάσας:. | 
wherefore. . See above, : Part : L Bex Bia L 


the first—rto μόν. ᾿ 

be on my guard--eraeiaBar Cont. Soph 
αἰ. R. 47. 616. ‘Trach. 1129. | 

that—attach ποῖ--μὴ προσῇ. ᾿ 


Exercise ΙΧ. ΄ 


affection exhibited by you (= your affection) — 


n παρ᾽ ὑμῶν προθυμία. 

I am grateful—yapw ἔχω. A dactyl in the 
8rd foot. 

Cf. Eur. Ion, 1526: τοὐμὸν αἰσχρόν. shun— 
ὀκνεῖν. For the construction of this verb 
with the accusative, cf. Soph. Géd. R. 976: 


Kal πῶς TO μητρὸς λόκτρον οὐκ ὀκνεῖν με δεῖ; 
3. nothing to prevent me—pnoev ἐμποδὼν τὸ μὴ οὐ. 


See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 750, Obs. 1. 2. a, and 3. 


355 
Obs. 3. On the synecphonesis, see p. 19. 
Introd. 17. ((3). and conf. Soph. Gid. R. 555. - 
Esch. Suppl. 910. 

5. by nearness of relationship. Conf. Soph. Ant. 
174: γένους κατ᾽ ἀγχιστεῖα. 

6. being by nature 97.---ξύντροφον ἔχειν φρόνημα. 
Cf. Soph. Aj. 639. Eurip. Supp. 868. 

7. and moreover. Conf. Eurip. Phoen. 610: καὶ 
κατακτενῶ ‘ye πρός. ~ Heracl. 641: μα- 
Alora’ καὶ πρός γ᾽ εὐτυχεῖς. Asch. P.V. 73. 

— daeficient—evoens. 

9. a bark—coxados. too weak to=less than to. 
Cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 868. ε. 

— to struggle—madaiewv. Eur. Rhes. 509. 

— JI would rather shun—dv...... ἐκστῆναι θέλοιμ᾽ 
av. The former ἂν will stand in the pre- 
ceding line. For the use of the accus. with 
ἐκστῆναι, conf. Soph. Ajax, 82: 

φρονοῦντα yap νιν οὐκ av ἐξέστην ὄκνῳ. 

10. in my greatness being hid—amowros ὧν κρατῶν. 
Cf. Soph. Ged. R. 762. 

11. perish smothered beneath vapour — ἠφανίσθαι 
καπνῷ. Also ἄφαντος ἔρῥειν, οἴχεσθαι. 

12. of me—rovde ἀνδρός. thank. See above, line 1. 

13. need—onans. ability —mpounOia. 


15. rypened—zeraveis. 
Y—2 


19. 


1. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


the seat of νναλοείν---πατρῷοι θρόνοι. 

these gifts of yours—rade δωρήματα. 

be it far from (= may it not happen to)—j7 
“γένοιτο. ᾽ ‘ 

to take from him—agaipéw.»» Use: the: 2nd aor. 
mid., as the idea is to take them away for my 
own advantage. | See Jelf’s GroGram. 363.1. 
On the Prodelision, see p..20. Introd. 19, 

(his) right and fortune, accus.. in. apposition 
with a. 


Exsnose X. 


40 devoid—es τοσόνδε. Conf. Soph. Ajax, 679: 
ἐς τοσόνδ᾽ ἐχθαρτέος. El. 14. τοσόνδ᾽ ἐς 
ἥβην. and Ibid. 961. és by nature—Zqu. 

never to reflect—yr λογίζεσθαι πότε. See 
Jelf’s Gr, Gram. 863. 2. Obs. 6, 

a@ foreign shore—tévy (γῆ understood). Conf. 
Soph. Phil. 135: 

τὶ χρή με, δέσποτ᾽, ἐν ξένη ξένον στέγειν; 
Cf, Cid. Col. 184, 563. 

turning back—rpéyyas πόδα νόστιμον. 

is warmed. Cf. Eurip. Elec. 402: χαρᾷ θερ- 
μαινόμεσθα καρδίαν. Soph, Ajax, 478. 
Trach. 368: εἴπερ ἐντεθέρμανται πόθῳ. 


Linz 


14. 
15. 
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. for his sake—rovtov Ὑ ἕκατι. See p. 16. In- 


trod. 12. (1). 

Cf. Eur. Bacch. 155. 

priding himself—yavpovpevos. Eur. Ores. 1532. 
Frag. 859 : 

λαμπρῷ Te πλούτῳ Kul γγένει γαυρούμενον. 

boundless heap—avypiOuov πλῆθος. 

intent upon his own interests—ra ry αὑτοῦ φρο- 
νεῖν. 

ἀριωδῖο---διπτύχῳ μόρῳ. The use of δέπτνχος 
for δισσός is very common in Euripides. Cf. 
Iph. T. 242. 1289: δίπτυχοι νεανίαι. And. 
578. Troad. 280: δίπτυχον παρειάν. 

suffer deep degradation—xaxas πάσχειν. See 
Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 139. 2. 

mingling—ovupeyns. isch. S. ο. T. 741. 

unsung—axdrens. On the Crasis here, see 
p. 18. Introd. Cf. Soph. Ant. 29: ἐᾶν δ᾽ 


A Ν 
ἄκλαντον, ἄταφον. 


Exercise ΧΙ. 


Οαϊράοηπία----Καληδόνων χθών, πάτρα. 
wild. Conf. Asch. Eum. 14: χθόνα 
ἀνήμερον τιθέντες ἡμερωμένην. 


8 owe | 


14. 


Cf. also Soph. Ea. Col. 348: fae yp : 
bounties. Cont Soph: Ud. Cal. 16: xespos 


heath. Ck. Heck, Agun. 295: γ Ὑραΐα: pcos 


θωρόν. 


ἑ cory worthy —carabior ‘Soph. Phil. 1000, 
 kilfal— αὐλύρης, playing on the "ων ekilfally. 


ree ere ἀποσπᾶν. 


Ul 


wy wapos 


ee οὐ οὗ 


te’ havo no frionds venainity : ὦ ‘trans, ‘No friend | 


seems to remain any longer to me.” 
Cf. Eur. Ores. 447: 
ὦ μέλεος, ἥκεις ξυμφορᾶς πρὸς τοὔσχατον. 
Heracl. 305: 
ἡμεῖς γὰρ κακών 
ἐς τοὔσχατον πεσόντες ηὕρομεν φίλους. 
so much the more. See Introd. Ex. xxv. 8. 
with my whole heart. Cf. Soph. Trach. 463: 
κάρτ᾽ ἐντακείη τῷ φιλεῖν. Elec, 1311: 
μῖσός τε yap παλαιὸν ἐντέτηκέ μοι. 


LINE 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Exercise XII, 


the year. On the Crasis of the Article, see 
p. 18. Introd. 16. (a). 

swelling—avOerv. 

new-born—veoryevns. AUsch. Cho. 580. Ona 
Synizesis in this line, see p. 19. Introd. 17. (a). 

lovely verdure—ydon εὐφυής. ‘Eur. Frag. 91: 
εὐφυὴς κλαδος. 

a veil—xadurrpa. Mach. Supp. 537. Cf. Agam. 
1178. 


. golden-fruited—ypuvacxapros. having gained— 


ἐκλαχών. Conf. Saph. El. 760, Céd. C. 
1337. | 


. displays a sober joy = rejoices with a quiet joy. 


mellow richness—y0n χρυσόπαστος. Esch. 
Agam. 776. ἄγαλμα χρυσοφεγγές. 

natural hue of lovely colours—Papai σύμφυτοι. 
Cf. Aisch. Ag. 239. 

adorns—aryahXew. Conf. Eurip. Med. 1027. 

golden—ypvceos. This word may be used in 
its uncontracted form. Conf. Soph. Tr. 1099. 
Eur. And. 147. Sim, χάλκεος. Soph. Trach. 
556. Eur. Ion, 1.- 

in all directions—navtn, πανταχῆ. See Jelf's 
Gr. Gram. 317. η. 
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im 
14. fleey=light, thin—Aewrds. Cf, Eurip. Iph 


2, 


ales 


op 


10. 


T. 372. 
dip_PBdwrew. Asch. PV. 863, Soph. Ajas, 
95. Eur. Here. F. 929. 


Exercise XIII. 
summer—Adj.: θέρειος. 
vale—varn. Soph. Cid. R. 1398. Cf. also 
1026. 
embrace—dordouara. Eur. El, 596: 
φίλας ἡδονὰς ἀσπασμάτων. 
t6 ‘kiss—xuveiv.—swoody—evdevdpos. 
newborn—veopros. Soph. Cid. Col. 1507. 
Autumn—orwpa. 
to be weary—xapvew.—to sit down—xaprrew 
γόνυ, κῶλα. 
hospitable—drokevos —erimson—goint. 
yellow-leaved—tav000nt. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 
112. ash—pedia.—maple—opévdapvos. For 
the adjective, conf. Aristoph. Ach. 181, 


beech—¢pnryos. 


13. finch—omivos. Ar. Av. 1079. σπίζα. Soph. 


15. 


Frag. 382.—cherry—xépacos. 
peck at with the beak—xowrew.—bush—@duvos. 
Hisch. Agam. 1316. 
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blue-bird—ryavxtov. 
threshing-floor—arws.—oft repeated blows— 
πολλὰ πλήγματα. 
contented —acpevos. 
empurity—xnris. Conf. Soph. Ged. Col. 1134: 
κηλὶς κακῶν ξύνοικος. Cid, R. 833. 1384. 
. openly—rrappyoig. Conf. Eur. Bacch. 668. 
assuming a voice. Conf. isch. Ag. 37: 
οἶκος δ᾽ αὐτὸς, εἰ φθογγὴν λάβοι, 
σαφέστατ᾽ ἂν λέξειεν. 
to utter warnings ἴο----νουθετεῖν. 
lift up a hymn—vpveiv ὕμνον. See Part 1. 
Ex. xrv. 18. 
tearless. Cf. AXsch. S. c. Th. 696: 
ξηροῖς ἀκλαύστοις ὄμμασιν. 
Cf. Adsch. Sep. ο. Theb. 860. Choeph. 662: 


δόμοισι τ ανδόκοις ξένων. 


Exercise XIV. 


with satisfaction to myself—ovv ἡδονῇ. 
to practise to plead—acxewv ξυνδικεῖν (= to be 
& ξύνδικος). Cf. ποῦ. Eumen. 579. 761. 
- Trojan history—ra Tpwixa. 
. peruse—Ootepyouat. 2 aor. 


11. 


12. 


13, 


14. 
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as well as the contrary—ré δ' αὖτε μή (cad 
sei). See Jelfs Gr. Gram. 746. 2. 
nothing to hinder—paics ἐμποδών. Cf. Eat. 
Pr. V. 13. 
relates how Greece was engaged = relates Greew 
engaged; Ἑλλάδα ξυστᾶσαν. isch, 5. 
1, 435. δ09: Cf Soph: ‘Trach. 169: 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ἔφραζε πρὸς θεῶν εἱμαρμένα. 
and see Jelf's Gr. Gram. 684. Obs. 2. b. 
at onca—eisawat.—to vote (= think right, το. 
quire) —afioiv. 
oven from its origin =cut off the cause of the 
strife. 
fearing for—Seizas περί. See Jelf's Gr. Gram, 
632. and conf, Eur. Supp. 446: 
δεδοικὼς τῆς τυραννίδος πέρι. 
declines this advice—ov πείθεται. See Jelf's 
Gr. Gram. 738. Obs. 3. 
seeking to put an end to—dvwv. The present 
tense signifying an effort or attempt. See 
Jelf's Gr. Gram. 398. 2. Conf. Eurip. Phos. 
81: 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔριν λύουσ᾽, ὑπόσπονδον μολεῖν 
ἔπεισα παιδὶ παῖδα, πρὶν ψαῦσαι δορός. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


21. 
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to take hold ο7--- ἅπτεσθαι. See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 536. Soph, Cid. Col. 955. Φ 
urge on them his counsels—o7 oveny ἔχειν, σπου- 
δαζειν παραινεῖν, ὅτο. 
suffers (= pays the penalty). Conf. Soph. 
Ant. 228. 808. for what—wv. By attrac- 
tion. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 822. 2. and 
conf, Soph. Cid. Col. 334: 
ξὺν ᾧπερ εἶχον οἰκετῶν πιστῷ μόνῳ. 
faction. Conf. Hsch. Pr. V. 200: 
στάσις T ἐν ἀλλήλοισιν ὠροθύνετο. 
οἱϊαποιβ. Conf. Soph. Phil, 448. El. 1507: 


‘ ᾿ a > A 9 , 
TO ‘yap πανουργον οὐκ ἂν ἣν πολυ. 


Exercise XV. 


showing what effects virtue, Sc. Translate, 
‘Showing as to virtue and a wise spirit, 
what things (ὁποῖα) they do.’ On this 
construction, see Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 898. 2. 


— wise spirit—dpnv σοφή. Eur. Med. 677. 


2. 


3. 


the deeds—ra ἔργα. On the Crasis, see p. 17. 
Introd. 16. also p. 28. 4. 

Ulysses. The synizesis will not take place in 
this word. Conf. Soph. Aj. 1341: 
Τροίαν αφικόμεσθα πλὴν ᾿Αχιλλέως. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


ssanidaring "αὐὐ- πολλὰ, Deere Cat 

and on soa, Cf Kar, Hee. 28: 

κεῖκαι δ ἐπ᾽ ἀκταῖς, her’ ἐν πόστον σῶν 
See p. 18. Introd. | 

ψὴν οὐδ ony mamas Gaeta ποι Bia 


to eaperionce—ovrcivas, «νστῆναι.. ‘Cont. Soph. 
(Ed. C, 514: ἀλιγπδόνοι, $ ea Ὁ 
Cf. Soph. Elec. 687: πο ν 
cxchasting. CL. Bub. Bars Bhs | 
κακεῖ δικαστὰς τῶνδε καὶ θελκτημέους 
μύθους ἔχοντες. 
Eur. Hippol. 478: 
εἰσὶν δ᾽ ἐπῳδαὶ καὶ λόγοι θελκτήριοι. 


. grovelling nature—vors αἰσχρά. 


defiling—paives. Cf. Ausch. Ag. 687. 

were able—olos τε (εἶναι). Seo Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 823. Oba. 3.—him—w. 

a mere number.—Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 382: 
ταῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἀριθμός ἐστιν, ὦ πάτερ, λόγων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔργα δεινά. 

Eur. Troad. 476: | 

οὐκ ἀριθμὸν ἄλλων, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπερτάτους Φρυγάν. 
In this line an Anapmst of a proper name is to 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


19. 
21. 
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be admitted in the fourth foot. See p. 8. 
Introd. 6. : 
jilthy wretches (= offecourings) — καθάρματα. 
Conf. Aristoph. Plut. 454. Cf. also Aisch. 
Choeph. 98. 
too highly—vreppev. Cf. Eurip. Phoen. 549: 
τί τὴν τυραννίδ᾽ , ἀδικίαν εὐδαίμονα, 
τιμᾷς ὑπέρφευ 5 
to mid-day (Ξ ἴο the noon-day hours). Conf. 
Esch. Ag. 565. 
by (=to the sound of) ὑπό. See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 639. 1. 2. Conf. Soph. El. 680. 710: 
χαλκῆς ὑπαὶ σάλπιγγος ntav. 
to stalk αδοιέ-----φοιτᾶν. | 
before—apiv, Observe: πρὶν ἄν with conj. can 
only stand after a negative sentence, or ex- 
pression. Otherwise πρίν usually takes the 
_ infinitive. See further, Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 848. 


Exercise XVI. 


early in the morning. Use an Adj. See Jelf’s 
Gr. Gram. 714. b. Conf. Soph. Frag. 445 : 
εωθινὸς εἶδον στρατὸν στείχοντα. 

devote. Cf. Bur. Ion, 1870: ἐκεῖσε τὸν νοῦν 
δούς. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


_t0 fres (= make ip comm)... Ὃς Βαήρ Hip 


512: a σε παύσει νόσου τῆαδ.. 


ἕο suk—parevew. οἱ Soph, CE4;.B. 1061.. 
. assured of this. CE Soph. . Ant. 188. ἢ, 


988. } 

postpene—arafiohiv srouia eu" < Surtin, ns μέλλον f 
μὴ πράσσειν. Eur. Μοῦ. 1948. _ 

to flow Ῥ»αεῖ--- παρελθεῖν. Ἐρκ the. inf. d. 
᾿ς Mech. Eam. 677. οι s: Gr. + Gram. 664, 
Obs. 1. | ; : 

undiminished—osdév ἥσσων. ‘fide. Use the 
plural. Of. Asch. Pers. 805. Ag. 292. 
Eur. Bacch. 405. 

desire—epicaOa. See Introd. Ex. x, 2. ef 
Soph. id. R. 766: πρὸς ti τοῦτ᾽ ἐφίεσαι: 
Eur. Phen. 531: 

Ti τῆς κακίστης δαιμόνων ἐφίεσαι 

φιλοτιμίας, παῖ: μὴ σύ Ὗ" ἄδικος ἡ ἡ θεός. 

Sor bearing—eis “γονήν. 

land. Conf. Eurip. Rhes. 75. El. 79 : 

βοῦς eis ἀρούρας ἐσβαλὼν σπερῶ γύας. 
cultivated (- tamed). Conf. sch. Eum. 14. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
18. 


19. 


21. 
22. 


29. 


24. 


25. 
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the necessaries of life. Conf. Soph. Céd. Col. 6: 


καὶ τόδ᾽ ἐξαρκοῦν ἐμοί. 

for, rest assured.,.neither—ouv “γὰρ, σάφ᾽ ἴσθι... 
οὔτε. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 747. 

the owner = he who possesses it. 60 

to make good use—xahws χρῆσθαι. See above, 
Ex. xrv. 18. 

to suffer from disease—voow ξυνεῖναι. Cf. Soph. 
Cid. R. 308. 

further—vreprepos. 

than that which. See above, Ex. xiv. 18. to be 
blear-eyed—dnuav. Ὁ 

stuffed as to his ears—o μὴ κλύων pydev.—ves- 
sel—aryryos. 

Cf. Asch. Eum. 694. vigorously resist. Cf. 
Eur. Herac. 887: | 

ἀνὴρ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ στὰς, ἐκαρτέρει μάχῃ; 

for enjoying which you will be tortured—aicrep 
adyuver ξυνών. Cf. Soph. Ant. 230: 

πῶς GU δῆτ᾽ οὐκ αλγυνεῖ ; 

468: 


A Ν ω 9 » , 
κείνοις ἂν ἤλγουν, τοῖσδε δ᾽ οὐκ ἀλγύνομαι. 


Exmowe xvi. 
amp ve. See mace | 
1. Trans.: ‘He who ine mah Sa sects ᾧ sium | 
desiring (χρήζοι) much,’ . me 
3. -more painful—ad-y iow. . ‘Sea, Jelf's Ge. Gr 7 
188. 5. Cf. Soph. Ant. 64... . 
5. quickly. See above Esa 1, sot Soph. ἢ 
Cid. R. 619.620. « : . ΄ | 
— to suffer in return—dourar. δίκην. οἱ ϑυμ 
τε, 410. .:.. :- ee 
6. wish. Laor.conj, — .. 
Srom the jirt—ax’ ἄρχε. βομῖι,. Ab 1091. 
Also ἐξ a apyns. Od. R. 385. 

— temper—Ounos. Cf. Soph. GEd. C. 434. 438 
In this line use the verbal adj. in -τέοι 
from κολάζειν, and for the construction of 
it, seo Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 613. Cf. Soph 
Ant. 677: 


Ψ 9 79 » Q ~ ἢ - > 
OUTWS αμυντεΕε EGTL TOS KOC MOUMEVOS, 


ad 


KOUTOL γυναικὸς οὐδαμῶς ἡσσητέα. | 
9. will be an intolerable tyrant = will rule in- 
tolerably. Cf. Asch. P. V. 324. Adj. for 
Ady., see above, Ex. xvr. 1. 
11, season of youth—ro νέον. Eur. And. 184. 
νέα τροφή’ Soph. kd. Col. 345, 
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12. to learn by imitations—pavOavew ἐκ μιμημάτων. 

15. pitcher—xvros. isch. Agam. $22. 

16. new—xawos. kawornyns’ Asch. S, ο. T. 642. 

—  proceed—éprev. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 557. 

558. and conf. Soph. Aj. 287. Ant. 1213. 

18. nor on the other hand—ynd av. For the syni- 
zesis necessary in this line, conf. Soph. (Πα, 
R, 555. Aésch. Suppl. 910. 

willingly. Cf. Soph. Philoc. 1848 : 


~ 9 > 9 A U s , 
ταῦτ᾽ ovv ere: κατοισθα, σνγχώρει θέλων. 


19. 


er) 


Exerciss X VIII. 


1. now at length — ἤδη. 
— what—oios. For the construction, conf. Soph. 
Trach, 1045. Aj. 557. 923. El. 751. 
begotten in beauty—xados “γεννηθείς. 
ϑίογη,----θύελλα" λαίλαψ, Mach. Supp. 88. τυ- 
φώς, Soph. Ant. 418. 
5. hideousness—puoos. Cf. Eurip. And. 335. Soph, 
Cid. R.138. Asch. Eum. 378. 
6. rushing on—oppaw, intrans. See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 359. 4. Conf. Soph. Ant. 133. A¢sch. 
Pers. 394: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐς μάχην ὁρμῶντες εὐψύχῳ θρασει. 
7. and hope. Crasis, see p. 18. Introd. 


9 ἢ 


δ 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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separate— ywpite. Of. Eurip. Supp. 937. 

overwhelining—xavwArcOpos, act. Conf. Exh. 
Pers. 562. Supp. 410. Compare also Eun 
110: 

καὶ πάντα ταῦτα λὰξ ὁρῶ πατούμενα. 

appear. Use the 2nd perf. Cf. Soph. Cid Οὐ. 
329: τόκνον, πέφηνας: ἘΠ. 646. 

ναρουν---ατμός. On the quantity, see p. 13. 
Introd. 5. and conf. Asch. Fragm. 181: 

πικροὶ γὰρ Kov διὰ ζόης aT Loi. 

contends. Conf. Eurip. Hec. 226. Troad. 617: 
κακῷ κακὸν ‘yap eis ἅμιλλαν ἔρχεται. 

ὁηοιο-οαρέ----νἱφόβολος. Eur. Phoen. 206. I. A 
1284. 

more purple—nopdupwrepos. Ocean here is | 
a proper name. See p. 8. Introd. 6. | 

‘and persuade the spectator that he sees the 
reality.’ 

variety —moixriua. Cf. Eurip. Hel. 1096: 


» ἢ 
ἀστέρων ποικίλματα. 


. ὦ kind of magic spell—xnAnpa τι. Cf. Eurip. 


Troad. 893. 
to be unnoticed by—)avOavew with acc. case. 


. gent (= gods). punishment—xoracna. 


redeeming—awrrpios. Cf. ech. S. 6. T. 183. 
clamour. Plural. 
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34. 


36. 


38. 
39. 
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. purchase at he cost of—avriovva. Soph. An. 


1067. 
rest. Cf. Eurip. Suppl. 615: κακῶν δ᾽ ἀναψυχὰς 
θεοὶ βροτοῖς νέμουσι. Ton, 1604. 
after = remaining. Cf. Soph. Tr. 81: 
τὸν λοιπὸν Hon βίοτον εὐαίων᾽ ἔχειν. 
patiently bear—xapteperv. Conf. Soph. Phil. 
1274: δέδοκταί σοι μένοντι καρτερεῖν. 
Ajax, 650: ὃς τὰ δείν᾽ ἐκαρτέρουν τότε. 
like (=in like manner with)—e~ ἴσον. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 516: 


el τοί σφε τιμᾷς ἐξ ἴσον τῷ δυσσεβεῖ. 


. αἰϊοί----προστάσσω. Soph. Phil. 1010. 


pain—mnuovy. 

name—xadeiv with double acc. See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 583. 89. 

two—Scrdoos in plural is used for δύο. Conf. 
Eur. Hel. 1664. Soph. Phil. 793. 


Exercise XIX. 


matted hair—xoun axrenotos. Soph. Cid. C. 
1261. 

sickle—xorls. 

harvest—Oepos. Cf. Asch. Pers. 822. Ag. 
1655. rice—opuCa. | 

DN—2 


Liss 


5. 


a 


17. 
18, 
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he thought he beheld. Cf. Eur. Ores. 408: 
ἔδοξ᾽ ἰδεῖν τρεῖς νυκτὶ προσφερεῖς κόρας. 
darkness—Svodo. sch. Choeph. 52. 
and once again—xai αὖθις πάλιν. 
fSoliage— oy (originally ‘hair,’ like ‘cots 

in Latin). Cf. Soph. Ant. 419: 

φόβην ὕλης πεδιάδος. 

οὐσλέψ----μογασθενής. fortile—awiwy. For the 


quantity of the first syllable of this word, . 


conf. Soph. Trach. 703. 
to stride—oreiyea». Cf. Asch. Ch. 11. 
troop—aroros. Cf. Soph. O. R. 292. O. Οἱ 25. 
tinkling—xporos. bell—xwéwv. Conf. Esch 
S. c. Th. 386. 
mountain—operos. 
as of yore—ws πάρος. dear-loved—birraros. 
surrounded by (= among)—fvywv. Conf. Soph. 
ΕἸ. 652. 


. fancies—soka. isch. Cho. 1051. 


clasping of hands. Cf. Eur. Med. 496. 1070. 


1074. προσβολή. Supp. 1189. προσβολαὶ ᾿ 


τ βοσ WIT WV. 
clingings to neck = clingings of neck. περιπτυ- 
x7. Eur. Supp. 815. Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 464. 
fall—aradacow. 
thought—opovnua. 


21. 


10. 
11. 
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golden-reined. Conf. Soph. (Ξ 4. Col. 693: οὐδ᾽ a 
χρυσάνιος ᾿Αφροδίτα. 

the river's δαη8----ὔχθαι ποτάμιαι. 

to rattle loudly—wWogerv (turn with genitive 
absolute). 

he rushed along at full speed. Cf. Soph. Cid. 
Col. 900: σπεύδειν ἄπο puTnpos. 


ExercisE XX. 


luxuriant. See above, Ex. xr. 3. 

red-winged—otxomtepos. For the ace. pl. 
of ὄρνις, see Soph. Cid. R. 966. which ex- 
tended: turn by a participle. 

»ιγϑιιθ----διωκαθεῖν. 

high before him—avw πάροιθε. 

like a blood-red flag—ds τι φοίνιον dapos. See 
above, Part 1. Ex. xvi. 5. 

briny deep. Conf. Eurip. Bacch. 17. Troad. 76 : 

ἐν yn μενόντων, ἧ καθ᾽ ἁλμυρὰν ἅλα; 

the wild Caffres—arypior Καφρήριοι. 

deep roaring—PBapis βρόμος, βαρύβρομος βοή. 

hyena—iawa, shrill—ofvpwvos. 

river-horse—aotamtos ἵππος. 

densely growing —wvuxvos. Cf. Aisch, Pers. 494 . 
BoA Bns ἕλειον δόνακα. 


Lam 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


19. 


20. 


22, 


24. 
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like. Conf. ech. Ag. 1218. 
Cf. Eur. Troad. 1266: ὀρθίαν σάλπεγγος ἡ 
borne along—dqopovperos. Conf. Soph. ΕἸ. ἢ 
the day of liberty. Cf. Eur. Rhes. 991: : 
pay ἐλευθέραν. 
the deert—cpqay χθών. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 863. | 
snmastered —ayahivos—to be pleased ai 
γέγηθα with acc. Conf. Eur. Hipp. 1% 
See Jelf's Gr. Gram. 549. 
pant. Cf, Soph. Ant. 1238: 
καὶ φυσιῶν ὀξεῖαν ἐκβάλλει πνοήν. 
exchanging. Cf. Aisch. Prom. V. 966: 
τῆς σῆς λατρείας τὴν ἐμὴν δυσπραξίαν, 
σαφώς ἐπίστασ᾽, οὐκ ἂν ἀλλάξαιμ᾽ ἐγώ 
bereft of its spirit. Conf. Eurip. Tr. 619: 
δῶρον ἀψύχῳ νεκρῷ. 


Linz 


11. 
12. 


PART IIL 


Exercise I, 


promise. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 482: ἔδρασεν οὐδὲν 
ὧν ὑπέσχετο. 
how should. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 872. 9. i. 
Cf. Soph. El. 257: 
πῶς γὰρ, ἥτις εὐγενὴς “γυνὴ, 
πατρῷ᾽ ὁρῶσα πήματ᾽, οὐ δρῴη τάδ᾽ av; 
Conf. Eurip. Here. F. 706: 
ἐφ᾽ ols ὑπέστητ᾽ αὐτεπάγγελτοι θανεῖν. 
Cf. Soph. Trach. 391: 
ὅδ᾽ ἀνὴρ οὐκ ἐμῶν ὑπ᾿ ἀγγέλων 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτόκλητος ἐκ δόμων πορεύεται. 
stand by. Conf. Afsch. Pr. V. 218. 
being nothing. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 381. Obs. 3. 
745. Obs. 4. and conf. Eurip. Rhes. 819. 
Soph, ed. Col. 918. Aj. 767. 1094. 1231: 
ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲν ὧν τοῦ μηδὲν ἀαντέστης ὕπερ. 
who owes. Cf. Soph. Ant. 331: 
σωθεὶς ὀφείλω τοῖς θεοῖς πολλὴν χάριν. 
wil go. Conf. Soph. Ajax, 690. 810. 
a recompense. Conf. Soph. El, 592: 


e ~ Q ᾽ ’ ἢ 
ὡς τῆς θυγατρος αντίποινα λαμβανεις. 


17. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Cf. Eur. Bacch. 53 : 
μορφήν τ᾽ ἐμὴν μετέβαλον εἰς ἀνδρὸς φύσυ. 
Cf. Hach Choeph. 18: ὦ Ζεῦ, δός με τίσασθαι 
μόρον πατρός. ‘Soph. EL 646. 656. 
next to Thee—devrepos σοῦ. See ‘Jelf's Gr. 
Gram. 502. 3. 
Cf. Soph. Cid. Κ΄ 844: “Ξρὸς : τάδ᾽, ai θέλευ 
θυμοῦ δὲ ὀργῆς ἥτις ἀγριωτάτη. ᾿ | 
endowed me = made me endued with. Cf. Esch. 
Agam. 542. P. Υ. 444: | 
ἔννους ἔθηκα καὶ φρενῶν ἐπηβόλους. 
to die. Cf. Eur. Alo. 782: 
βροτοῖς ἅπασι κατθανεῖν ὀφείλεται. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. 1421. and see Jelf ’s Gr. Gram. 
663. a. 
destruction. Cf. Soph. id. R. 573. Ed. C. 
552. 
unspotted. See above, Part uo. Ex. xm. 20. 
Cf. Eur. Troad. 670: 
ἀκήρατον δή μ᾽ ἐκ πατρὸς λαβὼν δόμων. 
companion. Conf. Soph. (ἃ. R. 1206 : ἄταις 
ξύνοικος. Ant. 451: 


. 9 a s - ~ 
οὐδ᾽ ἡ ξύνοικος τῶν κάτω θεῶν Δέκη. 


Ling 


12. 


15. 


19. 
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Exercise II. 


rather—uev οὖν. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 730. Ὁ. 

conqueror. Conf. Ausch. Ag. 166: τριακτῆρος 
οἴχεται τυχῶν. 

spoils. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 761: 

πρὸς τοῦ τύραννα σκῆπτρα συληθήσεται: 

fatal. Conf. ΖΞ βοι. Agam. 1292. 1548: 

ὦμοι, πέπληγμαι καιρίαν πλήγην ἔσω. 

cleaving. Cf. Eurip. Pheoen. 1. 

See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 667. Obs. 2. and 3. 

lower. Cf. Atsch. Pers, 622. Soph. Géd. C. 
1576. 

captive. Cf. Asch. S.c. T. 364: evvav αἰχμά- 
Awrov. and Pr. V. 6. 76. 

rejoice. Cf. Soph. Gad. C. 1353. Ajax, 280. 

triumphing. Cf. Soph. Aj. 988: τοῖς θανοῦσί τοι 
φιλοῦσι πάντες κειμένοις ἐπεγγελάν. 

after a time. Cf. Soph. Phil. 1446: χροόνιός 
τε φανείς. Eur. Ores. 745: χρόνιον εἰσι- 
dav φίλον. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 714. b. 

bright—evayns. Cf. Asch. Pers. 466. Eur. 
Bacch. 662. 

brightly. Cf. Soph. G&d. Col. 319: 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλη. φαιδρὰ γοῦν ἀπ᾽ ὀμμάτων 


σαίνει με προστείχουσα. Cf. EL. W981. 
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reconcilemest. See Jelf's Gr. Gram. 355. Obs 
1.2 Οἱ Eur. Phen. 375. 443. 
21. assume. Cf. Eurip. Bach. 4: 
μορφὴν δ᾽ ἀμείψας ἐκ θεοῦ βροτησίαν. 
Exencse Il. 
1. the moment. Conf. sch. Pers. 407: 
Soph, Ajax, 811: οὐχ pas ἀεμή. 
2. See Jelf's Gr. Gram. 817. 4. 
8. valiant. Cf. Asch. Agam. 1402. 
4. having turned...goal. Conf. Esch. Ag. 344: 
κάμψαι διαύλου θάτερον κῶλον πάλιν. 
Cf. Soph. GEd. Col. 91: 
ἐνταῦθα κάμψειν τὸν ταλαίπωρον βίον. 
Eur. Hipp. 87. Hel. 1666. El. 955: 
πρὶν ἂν πέλας 
“γραμμῆς ἵκηται, καὶ τέλος κάμψῃ βίου. 
-- quit. Cf. Eur. Herac. 450. 534, Hel. 102 
Soph. Ajax, 1031. 
7. farthest boundaries. Cf. Eurip. Med. 540: 
εἰ δὲ “γῆς ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτοις 


ef 


ὅροιονν incest 
9. beguile. Cf. Soph. Tr. 243, Esch. Cho. 854: Ϊ 
οὔτοι φρέν dv ικλέψειον ὠμματωμένην. 


— sloth, Cf. Soph. An, 348. Aisch. 8. ο. T. 192. 


~~ a 


wid 
Φ 
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war—read ever. 
unexpected. Cf. Soph. Trach. 203. (Βά. Col. 
1120. 
to beat. Cf. Aisch. Pers. 1054: καὶ orepy 
dpacoe. Cf. Eur. Troad. 279. 1235. 
spird. Cf. Eur. Ale. 723: 
κακὸν TO λῆμα κοὐκ ἐν ἀνδράσιν τὸ σόν. 
Cf. Soph. Cid. C. 960. Atsch. S. ο. T. 448. 
Eur. Med. 348. 
to be content. Cf. Soph. Cid. C. 7: 
στέργειν yap αἱ πάθαι με yw χρόνος ξυνὼν 
μακρὸς διδάσκει καὶ τὸ “γενναῖον τρίτον. 
dripping. Cf. AUsch. Ag. 1809. Pers. 816. 
Eur. Supp. 812: 
σώμαθ᾽ αἱματοσταγῆ. 
pure lacers. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1201: 
καὶ τὸν μὲν λούσαντες aryvov λουτρόν, 
(double acc.) (ἃ. Col. 1599. 1602. 
wipe of. Cf. Soph. El. 446. Eur. Here. F. 
1399 : 
ἀλλ᾽ αἷμα μὴ σοῖς ἐξομόρξωμαι πέπλοις. 
ἔκμασσε. 
Cf. Ores. 219. 
clotted drops. Cf. Soph. Ged. R. 1278: φόνου 
μυδώσας σταγόνας. Ant. 1008. αἱματηρὸς 
πέλανοςς Eur. Iph. T. 300. Cf. δεθα. 
Eum, 265. | 
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Exercrse 1V. 
Lowe 
1. cureless. Cf. Soph. Gid. R. 98: 
und ἀνήκεστον τρέφειν. 
8. hopeless. Cf. Eur. Iph. T. 487 : σωτηρίας ἄν 
«λπις. 
ὅ. as if mooking. Seo Jelf's Gr. Gram. 704. ani 
of. Eur. Med. 1355. Soph. ΕἸ. 277. 
6. start from senses. Cf. Eurip. Baoch.. 359. Ores. 
1020: . 
ὥς σ᾽ ἰδοῦσ᾽ ἐν Supace 
πανυστάτην πρόσοψιν ἐξέστην φρενῶν. 
7. left. Conf. Soph, Phil. 1262: 
ἔξελθ᾽, ἀμείψας τάσδε πετρήρεις στέγας. 
Cf. Eur. ΕἸ, 760. Convers. Avsch. Choe. | 
571. 
9. secretly. Cf. Soph. Trach. 377. 914. 
13. petal. Cf, Eurip. Ph. 801. Hel. 245. Ion, 889. 


Exercisr V. 
1. See above, Part 1. Ex, xrx. 11. 
at length. Of. Soph. Cid. C. 437. El. 1013. 
See Part n. Ex. xv, 1. 
5. loathsome. Of. isch. Pr. V. 31: 
ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἀτερπῆ τήνδε φρουρήσεις πέτραν. 
Ἴ. implanted in = an inmate οἵ. 


. 


14. 
15. 


20. 
22. 
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swallowed up. Conf. Aisch. Ag. 1013: 


οὐδ᾽ ἐπόντισεα σκάφος. 

sunny. Cf. Asch. Eum. 906. 
cloudiness. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 436. yy. and 

ef. Eur. Phoen. 1308: 

λεύσσω τόνδε δεῦρο συννεφῆ 
πρὸς δόμους στείχοντα. 
healing. Conf. Soph. Tr. 1908, Phil. 1345. 
no small. Cf. Soph. Trach. 871 :. 
οὐ σμικρῶν κακῶν ἡρξεν τὸ δῶρον. 

Esch, Agam. 1487. See Jelf's Gr. Gram. 

788. Obs. 1. 2. 
submit. Cf. Soph, Phil. 538: 


oe. δ᾽ > ? v , , 
eyw ὃ αναγκῃ προῦμαθον στέργειν Kaka. 


Exercise VI. 


not. Seo Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 736. 1, and Obs. 
and also 4. 

taught. Cf. Soph. Ged. R. 38. 

monster. Of. Ausch. 5. ο. T. 558: θηρὸς ἐχθίο- 
του δάκους εἰκὼ φέροντας, Cf. Agam. 1282. 
Pr. V. 352. 921. 

differing from = not according to. Cf. Ausch. 
5. ο. T. 425: 

ὁ κόμπος δ᾽ οὐ κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον φρονεῖ. 


Cf. Soph. Ant. 768. (Ε4. Col. 598. 899. 


16. 


17. 


18, 


rified reeks. | Co Earip. Iph. T. 262: 
κοιλωπὸς ἀγμὸς, πορφυρευτικαὶ στέγαι. 
ὧδ reality. ΟΣ Soph. EL 851: 
μισεῖς μὲν λόγῳ, 
ἔργῳ δὲ τοῖς φονεῦσι τοῦ πατρὸς Eure. 
CE. Col. 782:. 
λόγῳ μὲν ἐσθλὰ, τοῖσι δ᾽ ἐργοισεν κακά. 
navel. Conf. seh. Eam, 40. 166. 
him. Conf. ech. Eum. 2. 7. Soph. Cid R | 
1082. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 444. δ. 
Bacchus. Conf. Eurip. Baoo. 195. 225. 
with many spells. Yor the construction, cor. 
Soph. Ged. R. 66: πολλά με δακρύσαντα. 
changes—blots out. Aor. Cf. A€sch. Choeph. 
503. Eur. Hec. 590. | 
Cf. Eur. Med. 520. isch. Supp. 282. Eur. EL 
558: 


ὥσπερ ἀργύρον σκοπῶν 
λαμπρὸν χαρακτῆρ. 
See Eur. Troad. 1196. Bacch. 1332 : ὄφεοι | 
ἀλλάξει τύπον. Soph. Phil. 29. 
image. Cf. Eur. Herc. F. 1002. Asch. S. ὁ. 
T. 559. 


Line 


10. 
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Exercise VII. 


down-fallen. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 1111: 
ὑψοῦ δὲ θάσσων ὑψόθεν χαμαιπετὴς 
πίπτει πρὸς οὖδας. 
not one only. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 787: 
οὐκ ἐξ ἑνὸς στείλαντος, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ὕπο 
πάντων κελευσθείς. 
deadly gasp. Cf. Ausch. Pers. 194. Αρδῃ. 1293. 
Soph. Ajax, 833: 
ξὺν ἀσφαδάστῳ καὶ ταχεῖ πηδήματι. 
Cf. 2 βοι. Pers. 976. Eur. Iph. A. 1587. 
El. 842: 
πᾶν δὲ σῶμ᾽ ἄνω κάτω 
ἤσπαιρεν, ἐσφάδαζε δυσθνῆσκον φόνῳ. 
chances. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 694. 
half-dead. Cf. Aris. Nubes, 504: ἡμιθνὴς 
γενήσομαι. 
stretched out. Cf. Atsch. Pr. V. 323. Eur. 
Bacch. 973: ἔκτεινε χεῖρας. Ores. 302: 
ὕπνῳ τ᾽ ἄῦπνον βλέφαρον ἐκταθεῖσα δός. 
reviving freshness—ryavos. Cf. ΒΟ. Pers. 483. 
evil god. Cf. isch. Pers, 354: 
φανεὶς ἀλάστωρ ἢ κακὸς δαίμων ποθέν. 
inflames. Cf. Soph. Cid. R. 191. El. 888. 
Trach. 1082. 


22. 


refreshment. Cf. Ear. Supp. 615. Yon, 1604. 
deadly convulsions. ΟΣ Soph. Trach. 778. 1254: 
. πρὶν ἐμπεσεῖν 
σπαραγμὸν ἥ τιν οἷστρον. 
See above, Part 1. ἔχ. xn. 9. | 
coolness. See above, Ex. v. 15. kim. (Ci 
ach. Pr. V.9. Soph CEd. R. 761. Ant ἢ 
44. sever. See εἶ Gr. Gram. 748. ἢ 


. Cf. Eur. Med. 26: ὑυδυσω EL 290. 


Iph. A. 1243. 
Cf. Soph. Trach. 805. 1084: 
ἔθαλψεν ἅτης σπασμὸς ἀρτίως. 


Exercise VIII. 
beauteous-leaced—xadXidurdos. 


. tint. Cf. Asch. Pers. 317: ἀμείβων χρῶτι 


πορφυρᾷ βαφῇ. Agam. 239: κρόκου Baga. | 
ocean-shell. Cf. Asch. Frag. 22 : 


wv 
κόγχοι, μύες, KWOT peta. 


. golden-rayed. Cf. Asch. Agam. 288. 


flowery grove of Paradise. Cf. Eur. Ion, 116: 
κήπων ἐξ ἀθανάτων. 

Soph. Frag. 298: 
ev Διὸς κήποις ἀροῦσθαι μόνον evdaiuovas | 
oA Bous. 
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0. pair. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 1085: 


ζῇ σοι ξυνωρὶς ἐς TOO ἡμέρας τέκνων. 
Cf. Soph. Ged. Col. 895. Asch. Agam. θ48. 
3. counted. Cf. Aisch. Kum. 748: 
πεμπάζετ᾽ ὀρθῶς ἐκβολὰς ψήφων, ξένοι. 
- aliday. Cf. Misch. P. V. 1024: 
ἕρπων δαιταλεὺς πανήμερος. 
5. watching over. Of. Soph. Ajax, 27: 
αὐτοῖς ποιμνίων ἐπιστάταις. 
8. untouched. Cf. Soph. ΕΠ. Col. 677: 
ἀνήνεμόν τε πάντων χειμώνων. 
9, See above, Ex. vi. 4. 
1. clear. Cf. Eur. Ores. 1394: 
τὰ ‘yap πρὶν οὐκ εὔγνωστα συμβαλοῦσ᾽ ἔχω. 
at eve. See above, Part u. Ex. xvi. 1. 
setting life. Cf. Adsch. Agam. 1128: 


, ἢ ΑΝ 3 σι 
ξυνανύτει βίον δύντος αὐγαῖς. 


-" Wt 
. e 


Exercise IX. 


wd 
e 


windings. Cf. Eurip. Iph. A. 224: 
καμπαῖσι δρόμων. 
scarcely. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 325: 
ὡς ὑμᾶς μόλις 


με" 
« 


εὑροῦσα λύπῃ δεύτερον μόλις βλέπω. 


Ὁ 


10.. 


14. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


25. 


Ν 


sea dipt. Cf. Eur. Hel. 626 -:᾿ | Gadi Kory 
Cf. 1057. 1066. ve | 
bedimmed. Cf. inch. Pers. 4358: :΄ 
| ᾿ἁμαυροῦσθαι σκότῳ. | 
back-turned, averted. Cf. Aisch. Agam. 777: 
παλιντρόποις ὄμμασι λέποῦσα. Supp. 173: 
ἔχων παλίντροπον ὄψιν. 
giving up. Ct. Soph. (Βὰ, R. 181. Βα 
Baech. 850. = 
fair. Cf. Eur. Heo. 900. Troad. 882. Hel. 1663: f 
πνοῦμα δ᾽ éter οὔριον. 
in the offing = afar. Οἵ, Soph. Phil. 453. 
Ajax, 1818: So 
τηλόθεν yap ἡσθόμην 
βοὴν ᾿Ατρειδῶν τῷδ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀλκέίμῳ νεκρῷ. 
tumults of spears. Cf. Aisch. Agam. 403: 


~ 8 ~ +] é 
λιποῦσα © ἀστοῖσιν ασπίστορας 


κλόνους λογχίμους Te. 
along the shore. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 654: παρα: 
κτίους λειμῶνας. Eur. Iph. T. 1424. 
boatswain—xerevorys. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 396: 
εὐθὺς δὲ κώπης ῥοθιάδος ξυνεμβολῇ 
ἔπαισαν ἅλμην βρύχιον ἐκ κελεύσματος. 
sending forth on their way. Cf. Afsch. Pets. 
530: 
παρηγορεῖτε καὶ προπέμπετ᾽ ἐς δόμους. 
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astonishment. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 716. Hipp. 906: 


μεγίστον θαύματος τόδ᾽ ἄξιον. 


ΕΧΕΒΟΙΒΕ X. 


. possesses him. Cf. Eur. Rhes. 722: φόβος μ᾽ 

ἔχει. Med. 356. Phoen. 622. 

- prophetic. Cf. A’sch. Agam. 1134. Eur. Med. 
668: 

Trt 8 ὀμφαλὸν γῆς θεσπιῳδὸν ἐστάλης 3 
visions. Cf. Soph. El. 503: φάσμα νυκτός. 
644, Asch. P. V. 448, Agam. 1218. 274: 
πότερα δ᾽ ὀνείρων φάσματ᾽ εὐπειθῆ σέβεις; 

Cf. Eur. Troad. 994: πόλιν χρυσῷ ῥέουσαν. 

Cf. Ores. 1077. Aisch. Pers. 250: 
w Περσὶς ala καὶ πολὺς πλούτον λιμήν. 
in summer. See 618 Gr. Gram. 523. Soph. 
Phil. 1340. and 18. 
setting sun. Cf. Ausch. Supp. 255: 
πρὸς δύνοντος ἡλίον. 

Idean rock. Cf. isch. Ag. 288: ἤδη μὲν πρὸς 
Ἑρμαῖον λέπας. 298: πρὸς Κιθαιρῶνος 
λέπας. 

,, Cf. Soph. Ajax, 478. 
of ancestral wealth, Cf. Ausch. Agam. 1048 : 

ἀρχαιοπλούτων δεσποτῶν πολλὴ χάρις. 

Cf. Eur. Med. 200: εὔδειπνοι δαῖτες. 

2D—2 


mine. Cf. Soph. Ant. 774. 891. 920. 
deserted by = vou of. ΟΣ Boph. Ant. 754. (id 
Col. 931: τόν νοῦ κενόν. 
would ere. 8.60 δε Gr. Gram. 193. 2. 
6 τοὐνιι----σκώληζ. eaten by. worme—axwhy 
Of- . 
golden. Seo above, Part 1. Ex. σ 1. 
15. édle tongue. Ch Mach. P. V. 329: 
1. ηλώσσῃ ματαίᾳ ζημία προστρίβεται. | 
16. acquainted with, Cf. ποῖ. Agam. 440: 
μάχης 13s. Soph. EL 608. Ajax, 213: 
ὥστ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἄϊδρις ὑπείποις. 
20. passing from. Cf. Soph. Cid. R. 674: ὅταν 
θυμοῦ wepaons. Cf. 531. 1530. 


iat 


Pt 


Exerciss XII. 
1, akin. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1: 


ὦ κοινὸν αὐτάδελφον ᾿Ισμήνης κάρα. 
Cf. Asch. S.c.T. 681: ἀνδροῖν ὁμαίμου. 
Cf. 940. Supp. 474. 
3. fiwed. Cf. ech. P. V. 118: δεσμοῖσι πασ- 
σαλευτὸς wy. 141: οἵῳ δεσμῷ προσπορ' 
πατός. 


Luns 


11. 
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sea-tossed. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 467. Eur. Hee. 
782. 

of Zeus. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 654: τὸ Δῖον 
ὄμμα. 619: 

βούλευμα μὲν τὸ Δῖον, ᾿Ηφαίστου de χείρ. 

stubborn tooth. Cf. AAsch. P. V. 64. 

hammer. Cf. Asch. P. V. 56. pierced: διά- 
topos, pass. Cf. Soph. Gd. R. 1034: 

λύω σ᾽ ἔχοντα διατόρους ποδοῖν akpas. 

διατόρος, act. piercing. Aisch. P. V. 76. 

mangled. Cf. Ausch. Choeph. 290: πλαστιγγι 
λυμανθὲν δέμας. Cf. Ρ. V. 168. Soph. Ant. 
206. 

on the third day—rpitaios. See Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram. 714. Ὁ. 

winged dog. Cf. Asch. Agam. 186. P. V. 1022. 


. flight. Cf. AXsch. Eum. 250: 


ὑπέρ Te πόντον ἀπτέροις πωτήμασιν 
ἦλθον διώκουσ᾽. 
dark-gnawed. Cf. Aésch. P. V. 1025. 
rows with wings, Cf. Asch. Agam, 52. Eur. 
Ion, 161. Iph. T. 289: πτεροῖς ἐρέσσει. 
fresh-flowing. Cf. Soph. El. 894: veoppurous 
πηγὰς γάλακτος. See Soph. Ant. 110. sq. 


at 


4. 


7. 


8. 


12. 


14, 
17. 


21. 
22. 


Exeracrze XIII. 


Cf. Eurip. Phen. 1253. El. 865: καλλίνικον 
ῳφδάν. Med. 765. 45: καλλίνεκον ἔσεται. 
as he desrved. Cf. Eur. Heo. 374: xpi 
αἰσχρῶν μὴ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν τυχεῖν. Troad. 1055: 
ἐλθοῦσα δ᾽ Ἄργος ὥσπερ ἀξία κακῶς 
κακὴ θανεῖται. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 651: 
γυνὴ κακὴ ξύνευνος ἐν δόμοις. 
cleaves. Cf. Eurip. Phon. 1. Cf. El. 1349: 
διὰ δ᾽ αἰθερίας στείχοντε waxes. 
he appears = is manifested. Cf. Soph. id. R 
1184. Ant. 562. 
Cf. Ausch. S. c. T. 884: 
κακόν me καρδίαν τι περιπίτνει κρύος. 
Cf. Misch. Agam. 335: τῶν ὑπαιθρίων παγων. 
beacon. Cf. Asch. Agam. 30. 282. watch-fire. 
Cf. Eur. Rhes. 55: ἔννυχος φρυκτωρία. 
Cf. Hach. Ag. 21: φανέντος ὀρφναίου πυρός. 
that may heal. See above, Ex. v. 20. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 209: 
θανὼν 
καὶ ζῶν ὁμοίως ἐξ ἐμοῦ τιμήσεται. 


Lins 


21. 
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Exercise XIV, 


in mid spring. See above, Part 1. Ex. 1. 8. 
gloriously-bright. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 455. Troad. 
860: 
ὦ καλλιφεγγὲς ἡλίου σέλας τόδε. 
σίραηι---αὐγή. Soph. Phil. 1199. Eur. Med. 
983. 
custom. Cf. Ausch. Choeph. 91. Agam. 594. 
by tradition from another = receiving one from 
another. Cf. Ausch. Agam. 313: 
ἄλλος παρ᾽ ἄλλου διαδοχαῖς πληρούμενοι. 


. familiar, Cf. Eur. Rhes, 609 : 


φθέγματος τοῦ σοῦ συνήθη ynpuv. 
reap the crop. Cf. Soph. Trach. 33. isch. 
Pers. 822: efaug θέρος. 
backward. Cf. Soph. Ged. R. 431. Ajax, 869: 
οὐκ ἐκτός; οὐκ ἄψοῤῥον ἐκνεμεῖ πόδα: 
El. 53: εἶτ᾽ ἄψοῤῥον ἥξομεν παλιν. 
sea-dipt oar. See above, Ex. 1x. 7. Part 1. xx. 6. 


Exercise XV. 


Cf. Eur Phen. 280: πατρὶς ἡ θρέψασά ue. 
Med. 1332: sys προδότιν, ἥ σ᾽ ἐθρέψατο. 


. preserves. Cf. Soph. Ant. 718: κλῶνας ὡς 


ἐκσώζεται. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram, 363. 1. 
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Las 
8. teack. Cf. Keach. Kam. 601 : 


διδαξον τοὺς δικάζοστας τάδε. 
9. Cf. Esch. S.c. T. 73. Agam. 851: 


14. familiar. Seo above, Ex. xiv. 16. 
16. in accompaniment. Cf. Eur. Ores. 133: 
τοῖς ἐμοῖς θρηνήμασι ξυνῳδοί. 
21. φοοίλοα as with a charm. Cf. Eur. Ale. 858: 
ὥστ᾽ 4 κόρην Δήμητρος 9 κείνης πόσιν 
ὕμνοισι κηλήσαντά σ᾽ εξ Ἅιδου λαβεῖν. 


Εχκοσιαα XVI. 


1. drum. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 156: βαρυβρόμων ὑτὸ | 
τυμπάνων. Cyc. 205: 
οὐ κρόταλα χαλκοῦ τυμπάνων T ἀράγματα. 
2. Translate: ‘suddenly disturbed the forest | 
hushed beneath the light of the moon’ 
Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 1084: 
σῖγα δ᾽ εὕὔλειμος νάπη 
φύλλ᾽ εἶχα. 
Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 1623. Cf. Esch. ΡΥ. 
797. Eur. Hee. 1154. 
3. deep forest. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 1188: 


ὕλης ev βαθυξύλῳ poBn. 


11. 


12. 


14. 
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called on, bid. Cf. Soph. CEd. Col. 864: αὐδῶ 


σιωπᾶν. 1680: αὐδᾷ μολεῖν οἱ “γῆς ἄνακτα. 
death-song. Cf. Ausch. Agam. 144: 
τὸν ὕστατον μέλψασα θανάσιμον “γόον. 
dusky. Cf. Ausch. Supp. 719: μελαγχίμοις 
γνίοισι λευκῶν ἐκ πεπλωμάτων ἰδεῖν. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. 680. 
Cf. Soph. El. 664: 
πρέπει “γὰρ ὡς τύραννος εἰσορᾶν. 
Eur. Ores. 350: δῆλος ὁρᾶσθαι 
τῶν Τανταλιδῶν ἐξ αἵματος ὧν. 
Cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 684, Obs. 1. 
ruddy glow. Cf. Aisch. Pers. 316: 
πυρσὴν ζαπληθῆ δάσκιον γενειάδα 
ἔτΕΎΥ - 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 236. 438 : 
οὐδ᾽ ὠχρὸς, οὐδ᾽ ἤλλαξεν οἰνωπὸν “γένυν. 
to and fro. Cf. Eur. Herc. F. 953: 
ὁ δ᾽ elpw ἄνω Te Kai κάτω κατὰ στέγας. 
Iph. Τ 282: 
κάρα τε διετίναξ᾽ ἄνω κάτω. 
Cf. Asch. Agam. 1435. Eur. Tr. 298 : 
πευκῆς αἴθεται σέλας. 
encircling. Cf. Aisch. Pers. 418 : κύκλῳ πέριξ 
ἔθεινον. 368, Eur. And, 266. Pheen. 1311: 


ἣν πέριξ ἔχει νέφος. 


15. 


13. 
17. 


omniscient. CE Soph. Ant. 184. 
pictured. Cf. Eur. Phoen, 162 : 
μορφῆς τύπωμα στέρνα τ᾽ ἐξηκασμένα. 
ΚΞ δοῖ. Agam. 241: 
πρέπουσά θ᾽ ὡς ἐν γραφαῖς. 


Exencun XVIL 


hand in hand. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 198: 
ἰδοὺ, ξύναπτε καὶ ξυνωρίζου χέρα. 
winding wreaths. Cf. Eur. Hel. 1331: εὐφύλ 
λων ἐλίκων. Phoen. 651: 
κισσὸς περιστεφὴς ἀλικτός. 
sport now ended. Cf. Asch. P. V. 814. Se 
Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 620. 2. | 
bright eye. Cf. Eur, Ores. 893: 
τὸ δ᾽ Opp ἀεὶ 
φαιδρωπὸν ἐδίδου τοῖσιν Αἰγίσθον φίλοις. | 
of prayers, which. See above, Part π. Ex | 
xiv. 18, 
to bless—emevyer0at xara. Cf. Asch. Cho. 
112. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 1289: καρδία πήδημ ἔχει. 
Cf. Esch. 5. ο. T. 884: 


τ 3"' Dee σε, ΄- 9 [2 
τοιαῦτ᾽ αὑτῶν τρεῖς κατασκίους AoGous . 


, “ 
O€let, Kkpa yous χαίτῶμα. 


τ᾿ 
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22. 


24. 


10. 


11. 


14. 
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appointed doom. Cf. Asch. P. V. 103. 818. 
Frag. 286: 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν στέγῃ Tis ἥμενος παρ᾽ ἑστίᾳ 
φεύγει τι μᾶλλον τὸν πεπρωμένον μύρον. 
Cf. Asch. P. V. 806: 


ov) εν Φ ~ “~ ’ 
οιαῖς UT AVTOVU TWHMOVAICE ΚΑΜΊΤΤΟΜΒΜΑαιΙ. 


Exerowse XVIII, 


tell, Cf. Eur. Med. 287. Bacch. 1108: 
Onp ws ἕλωμεν, μηδ ἀπαγγείλῃ θεοῦ 
χοροὺς κρυφαίους. 
most dear. Cf. Eur. Supp. 489: 
ἣ πρῶτα μὲν μούσαισι προσφιλεστάτη. 
without a cry: Adj. the worst. Cf. Soph. Phil.64: 
λέγων ὅσ᾽ ἂν 
θέλης καθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔσχατ᾽ ἐσχάτων κακα. 
Cf. Soph. Ajax, 108. 240. 
death-pyre. See above, Part 1, Ex. xu.9. Cf. 
Soph. Trach. 1254. 
occurred. Cf. Soph. Ged. R. 911: 
δόξα μοι παρεστάθη. 
the future. Cf. isch. Agam. 1240: τὸ μέλλον 
ἥξει. P. V. 102. Pers. 373: 
ov yap τὸ μέλλον ἐκ θεῶν ἠπίστατο. 
simultaneously. Cf. Eur. Hipp.1195. Herac. 139: 


δίκα ὁμαρτῆ cpav τε καὶ λέγειν. 


kane 
14, 
15. 


16. 


18, 


20. 


22. 


1. 


4. 


= 
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ring. Cf. Eur. Hee. 521. 
disturbing. Cf. Hisch. P. VY. 628: 
σὰς δ᾽ ὀκνῶ θρᾶξαι φρένας. 
savage. Cf. Asch. Supp. 185: τεθυμμέι 
ὠμῇ ξὺν ὀργῇ. Agam. 1045. Chooph. 41 
λύκος ὥστ᾽ ὠμόφρων. 
grassy. Cf, Eur. Baech. 1048 : ποιηρὸν ἴζοι 
νάπος. Of, 868: 
ὡς νεβρὸς χλοεραῖς 
ἐμπαίζουσα λείμακος ἡδοναῖς. 
unnoticed by. Cf. Soph, Ant. 532. Eur. H 
618. Ale. 58. 
early learnt. Cf, Eur. Med. 967: νέα τυρανι 
Soph, C&d. Col. 395. 1181. 


Exerose XIX. 


Cf. Soph. Ant. 1246, Trach. 144. See abo 
Part τ. Ex. xix. 11. 

long. Cf. Esch. P. V. 940. Soph. Trach. ¢ 
See p. 16. Introd, 12. 

until, trans. ‘so as to.’ Cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gra 
863. Cf. Bur. Bacch. 188: δεῖ νιν αὔξεσέ 
μέγαν. See Introd. Ex. tv. 4. 

Cf. Soph. GEd. R. 1078: ὑπ᾽ ἀγρίας 

ᾷξασα λύπης ἡ γυνή. 
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. See above, Part 1. Ex. xv. 1. 

. forest-piercing. Cf. Asch. P. V. 76. Eum. 567. 
and Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 494. 

dyed. Of. Zisch. Pers. 317. 

divine. Cf. Eur. Ion, 1392: 

ws ov yeynpax ἔκ τινος θεηλάτου. 

Observe, θεήλατος is generally used only of 
things that are evil, or produce evil. Cf. 
Soph. Cid. R. 992. 

death-cup. See above, Ex. xvm.10. Cf. Soph. 
Phil, 35. Eur. Ion, 1175.—Cf. Eur. Ores. 
697. 


Exercise XX. 


experienced in battle. See above, Ex. xr. 16. 

hangs suspended. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 857: 
δέλτος ex φίλης χερὸς ἡρτημένη. 

Cf. Soph. id. R. 814: ἐν σοὶ yap ἐσμεν. 

. fearful. Compare Eur. Med. 928: 

γυνὴ δὲ θῆλν κἀπὶ δακρύοις ἔφυ. 

. palace gates. Cf. Soph. Ant. 18: 


3 4 3 ~ 
ἐκτὸς αυὐλείων πυλῶν. 


. Cf, Eur. Bacch. 241: 


τράχηλον σώματος χωρὶς τεμώῶν. 


21, 


26. 


ἂγ dt Cf. Soph. Ant. 246: 
Cf. Soph. CEd. Col. 790: . 
χθονὸς λαχεῖν τοσόδτον, ἐνθανεῖν μόνον. 
let ἐξ pass. Cf Ear. Ores, 798: τὸδ οὖν ite. ἢ 
Soph. (Εἀ; Co 1208: 
εἶεν. τί δῆτα νῦν ἀφιγμένος κυρῶ: 
Cf. Hech. P. V. 329, Eur. Bacch. 676. | 
chiefs. Cf. Soph. Od. R. 681. Aisch. Eum. 377: 


᾿Αχαιῶν Gcropst τε al πρόμιοι. 
Cf. Zsch. Eum. 485. 


. from = ΒῸ as not to. Cf. Soph. Ant. 97. Jats | 


Gr. Gram. 750. Cf. ‘Eur. Med. 1300. 
Bacch. 672: 
ἀθῷος ἐξ ἐμοῦ πάντως ἔσει. 
let go. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 1480 : 
τί φής: ἀφίης αἵματός μ᾽ ἐλεύθερον ; 


| Lins. 


22. 


PART IV. 


oa ee 


Exercise I, 


Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 258. 
visiting in the night. Cf. Asch. P. V. 657: 
ἔτλην γεγωνεῖν νυκτίφοιτ᾽ ὀνείρατα. 
Eur. Hel. 570: νυκτίφαντον πρόπολον. ΟΥ̓ 
Esch. P. V. 645. 
with pleasure. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 639. 1. 2. 
and cf. Soph. Ajax, 382. El. 1153. 
Cf. Eur. Ores. 1635. Aesch. Eum. 724: 
Μοίρας ἔπεισας ἀφθίτους θεῖναι βροτούς. 
torn up by the root. Cf. Soph. El. 512. 765. 
Ant. 714: αὐτόπρεμν᾽ ἀπόλλυται. 
makes. Cf. Ausch. P. V. 848: 
ἐνταῦθα δή σε Ζεὺς τίθησιν ἔμφρονα. 
Cf. Soph. Ajax, 646. 
Cf. Eur. Med. 1161. Hipp. 428. Aésch. Agam. 
839. Frag. 274: 
κάτοπτρον εἴδους χαλκός ἐστ᾽, οἶνος δὲ νοῦ. 
hard to distinguish. Cf. AXsch. Ρ. V. 458. Soph. 
Cid, R. 109: 


ΝΜ ω ὃ ’ Ἢ 
ἴχνος παλαιὰς ὀνστέκμαρτον atlas. 
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Lore 
24. unpolished. Cf. Soph. Ed. Col. 19: 


τοῦδ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀξέστου πέτρου. 
27. smoky cot. Cf. Mech. Agam. 774: 
δίκα δὲ λάμπει μὲν ἐν δυσκάπνοις δώμο 
Eur, ΕἸ. 1140: πολύκαπνον στέγος. 
81. shelter, Cf. Eur. Supp. 207: 
χείματος 
ἀροβχήμαε VO ni ἀξακύνασθάειθω 
88, Cf. Soph. Gad. R. 987. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 1) 
ἐργματ' οὐχὶ θνητὰ Spc. 687.2 
ὡς δεινὰ δρῶσι θαυμάτων “Ἐα᾿ κροϊδονα 
87. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 301: πατρίους παραδι 
Soph. Cd. R. 290: τά γ᾽ ἄλλα κωφὰ 
παλαΐ᾽ ἔπη. HElsch. Chooph. 314. A; 
750: 
παλαίφατος δ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς "γέρων λόγος τέτυι 
39. Cf. Soph. Phil. 228. 1018. 
40. Cf. Soph. Trach. 376. Eur. El. 396: ἐσδι 
δόμων. Eur, Ale, 543: 
χωρὶς ξενῶνές εἰσιν of σ᾽ ἐσάξομεν. 
43. from the surface of the heart. Cf. Ζθβοῖ,. Ay 
805. Eur. Heo. 242: - 
old" οὐ γὰρ ἄκρας καρδίας ἔψααυσέ μου. 
44. woodland fount. Cf. Eur. Iph. A. 142: 
ἀλσώδεις κρήνας. 
46. Cf. Soph. Gad. R. 24. isch. Cho. 507. & 
408. 470. 


ΠΥ] 


δ0. 


51. 


56. 


58. 


61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
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enamoured of. Cf. Eur. Med. 491. 697. Hipp. 
1303: παιδὸς ἡράσθη σέθεν. 

until, Cf. Asch. P. V. 810. Soph. Phil. 764. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 840. 841. 846. 2. 

Cf. Soph. Phil. 1116. Trach. 88. (ἃ. Col. 
1324. Eur. Iph. T. 913: 

τίνα πότμον εἴληχε βιότου. 

cheers, Cf. Soph. Ant. 1214 : παιδός με σαίνει 
φθόγγος. Ckd. Col. 320. Ausch. Cho. 194: 
Gaivoua δ᾽ um ἐλπίδος. 

propitious. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 44. El. 655. 
Eur. Iph. T. 271: 

δέσποτα Παλαῖμον, ἵλεως ἡμῖν “γενοῦ. 

Cf. Soph. Phil. 827. ζϑβοι. Ag. 15. 5. ο. T. 8. 

all that bloom. Cf. Soph. El. 896. Ant. 684. 

Cf. Soph. Ajax, 149. Eur, Ores. 616, Ion, 1521: 


3 φ \ ‘ , ᾽ “- , 
ἐς ous γὰρ Tous λογους εἰπεῖν θέλω. 


Exercise 1]. 


Cf. Soph. El. 657. Phil. 1030: 
ὃς οὐδόν εἰμι Kat τέθνηχ ὑμῖν πάλαι. 
is freed. Cf. ΖΈβοι. P. V. 749: 
τῶν πάντων πόνων ἀπηλλάγην. 
Cf.-Aisch. P. V. 648: διαφθορὰν μορφῆς. Eur. 
Andr. 1154: 
LS 


31. 


32. 


oN 
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πᾶν δ ἀνάλωται cena 


τὸ καλλίκορῷον τραυμάτων ὑπ᾽ ἀγρίων. 
Cf. Ear. Andr. 1145: ἐν εὐδίᾳ δέ πω: ἔστη. 
Cf. Each. P. Υ͂. 23: χροιᾶς ἄνθος. Fur, Al 

174: κακὸν μεθίστη χρωτὸς «αὐοιδῆ φύσι. 
Cf. Eur. Here. F. 1395: ἄρθρα «γὰρ πέτηγι 

pov. Cf. Soph. Ged. R. 1387. 
apathetic. Cf. Soph. CEd. R. 12. Ajax, 946.1333. 
for a while. Cf. Soph. Trach. 44: 


χρόνον γὰρ οὐχὶ βαιόν. 


. lovely as in paintings, Cf. Each. Agam. 241: 


aperovea O ὡς ἐν γραφαῖς. 
laid out. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 786: 

ἐκτείναντες ἄθλιον νέκυν. 
rays of setting ife. Cf. Asch. Agam. 1123. 
waste away. Cf. Eur. Med. 689. Ores. 283: 

μῇ τῶν ἐμῶν ἕκατι συντήκου κακῶν. 

expecting. Cf. Soph. Trach. 110: 
τρύχεσθαι κακὰν δύστανον ἐλπίζουσαν αἷσαν. 


with golden halo. Cf. Aisch. Agam. 288: 
χρυσοφεγγὲς σέλας. 
Exercise ITT. 


Cf. Soph. Ajax, 1166: βροτοῖς τὸν ἀφίμνηστον 
τάφον. Eur, Iph. A. 1531: 


κλέος ἀείμνηστον. 


—  ἀνσαν. τ “παρα 
αν“ π΄ 
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serf-born. Cf. Soph. Phil. 3: πατρὸς τραφείς. 
Ajax, 557: οἷος ἐξ otov ᾽τράφης. 
slavish-hearted. Cf. Alsch. Pers.'782: ὧν νέος 
φρονεῖ vea. Cf. Soph, Ajax, 171. Eur. 
Andy. 165: δεῖ ce πτῆξαι ταπεινήν. 
sea-washed. Cf. Soph. Trach. 752: ἀκτή τις 
ἀμφίκλυστος. Ib. 780. Eur. Hipp. 1205: 
ἀλιῤῥόθους ἀκτάς. 
say that I behold. Cf. Soph. Cid. R. 462. 
Phil. 1411. El. 9: 
φάσκειν Μυκήνας τὰς πολυχρύσους ὁρᾶν. 
ashes, Cf. Eur. Supp. 1180: 
σποδοῦ Te πλῆθος ὀλίγον ἀντὶ σωμάτων. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 8: 
δίου πυρὸς ἐτι ζῶσαν φλόγα. 
meet. Of. ΖΒοι. Pers. 797. Eur. Iph. A. 1035: 
ἐσθλῶν κυρήσεις. Ion, 536: 
συμφοράς Tivos κυρῆσαι; 
battles for. Cf. Soph. Ant. 195: 
πόλεως ὑπερμαχῶν ὄλωλε. 
Cf. Eur, Frag. 767 : 
ὅστις πατὴρ wy παισὶ μὴ φρονοῦσιν ev 
4} καὶ πολίταις παραδίδωσ᾽ ἐξουσίαν. 
win. Cf. Soph. El. 1305: αὐτὴ μέγ᾽ εὑρεῖν 
κέρδος. Frag. 109: 
τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν εὑρίσκει Pihovs. 
YUG—2 


Las 


30. 
31. 
38. 


40. 


10. 
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not sparing. Cf. Mach. Agam. 195: - | 

πνοαὶ νεῶν Te καὶ πεισμάτων agaces. | 
Cf. Soph, Ged. Col. 727 : 

τὸ τῆσδε χώρας οὐ γεγῴήρακε σθένοι. 
Cf. ech. 8. ο. T. 194: 

αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ὑφ᾽ αὑτῶν ἔνδοθεν πορθούμεθα. 
bear. Cf. ἴδοι. P. V. 10: 

ὡς ἂν διδαχθῆ τὴν Διὸς τυραννίδα 


στ ἐργειν. 


Exzacus IV. 
counterfeit com. Cf. Eur. Frag. 559: 


οὔτοι νόμισμα λευκὸς ἄργυρος μόνον. 
Med. 516: 
χρυσοῦ μὲν ὃς κίβδηλος 7. 
in glad prosperity. Cf. Ausch. S. c. T. 187: 
μήτ᾽ ἐν κακοῖσι μήτ᾽ ἐν εὐεστοῖ φίλῃ. 
jind where they are. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 103: 
7 τοὐπίτριπτον κίναδος ἐξήρου μ᾽ ὅπου; 
blindness. Cf. Soph Cid. Col. 552: ὀμμάτων 
διαφθοράς. 1200: 
ἀδέρκτων ὀμμάτων τητώμενος. 
had I sight. Cf. Soph. Gd. R. 348: εἰ ὃ 
ἐτύγχανες βλέπων. 747: μὴ βλέπων ὁ 
μάντις ἥ. Cf. Ib. 1371. 


405 
heave the head. Cf. Soph. Cid. R. 28 : 


κανακουφίσαι κάρα 
βυθῶν Er οὐχ οἵα τε. 
Cf. Eur. Alc. 389: ὄρθου πρόσωπον. Her. 635: 
ἐπαιρὲ νυν σεαντὸν, ὄρθωσον κάρα. 
a reef. Cf. Asch. Agam. 1007: ἄφαντον 
ἕρμα. Eum. 565, 
steersman. Cf. Soph. Cid. R. 923. Eur. Med. 
523. Cf. Eur. Hel. 1544: θραύσαντες 
ἥκετε oxados. Iph. T. 1879: κλύδων 
ὥκειλε ναῦν πρὸς γῆν. Aasch. Agam. 666. 


. fora word. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 448: 


cw 
. 


ἔπους σμικροῦ χάριν. 
proverbs. Cf. Misch. Agam. 264: ὥσπερ ἡ 
παροιμίας. Soph. Ajax, 664. 
Cf. Soph, Phil. 584: 


δρῶν ἀντιπάσχω χρηστα. 


. possessed. Cf. Aisch. P, V. 444. Agam. 542. 


Soph. Ant. 492. Frag. 95: φρενῶν ἐπήβολον 
καλῶν. Cf. Eur. Andr. 313: 


? “σι σι 
ἤσσον φρονοῦσα τοῦδε Μενέλεω. 


Exercise V, 


self-willed. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 907. Eur. Med. 
223: αὐθάδης γεγώς. isch. 5. ο. T. 1053: 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτόβουλος ἴσθι. 


of 


13. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


21. 


Cf. Soph. El 581: 
μὴ πῆμα σαυτῇ καὶ πετάγνοιαν τιθῆν. 
vient. Cf Each P. V. 952: 
Ζεὺς τοῖς τοιούτοες οὐχὶ καλθακίζεται. 
Cf Ib. 379. 1008. Soph. Ajax, 594. 
Cf Soph. Ajax, 667. Ant. 718. Asch. P. V. 
320. | 
Cf. Zech. Pers. 828: εὔθυνος βαρύς. Eun 
273. Cf. Cho. 221. P. V. 762. 921. 
Cf. Eur. Med. 343: 
οὐδὲν προτιμᾷ μηχανήσασθαι τέκνοις. 
Soph. Trach. 722: 
ἥτις προτιμᾷ μὴ κακὴ πεφυκέναι. 
Eur. Ale. 762: 
κακῶν οὐδὲν προτιμῶν. 
reject. Cf. Soph. Ged. R. 326. CEd. Col. 1272: 
μή μ᾽ ἀποστραφῆς. 
bring back. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 429 : 
ἄμφω κατάξειν ἐς πάτραν. 
Esch. Ag. 1607. Cf. Ib. Cho. 3. Soph, Ant, 200: 
φυγὰς κατελθων. 
renewed vows. Cf. Eur. Hel. 722: 


~ 9 ~ A A e ? 
νῦν ανανεοῦμαι τον σὸν ὑμέναιον παλιν. 
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Exercise VI. 


experience. Cf. Kur. Phoen. 529. 

Cf. Eur. Here. F.1172: νεκρῶν τῶνδε πληθύει 
πέδον. Ausch. Pers. 420. 421. Soph. Trach. 
54: παισὶ τοσοῖσὸς πληθύεις. 

untried. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1191; 

κακῶν “γὰρ οὐκ ἄπειρος οὖσ᾽ ἀκούσομαι. 

to tire thee of st. Cf. Eur. Ion, 975: νῦν πημά- 
των ἄδην ἔχω. Ale. 185: πολλῶν δακρύων 
εἶχεν κόρον. Cf. Ores. 1590. 

to be calm. Cf. Eur. Supp. 305: 

κάρτ᾽ av εἶχον ἡσύχως. 

calmly. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 444: 

ἢ τὸν μὲν εἴκονθ᾽ ἡσυχῆ μετέρχεται. 

Cf. Ausch. Pers. 514: 

κακῶν a Πέρσαις ἐγκατέσκηψεν Oeos. 

Soph. Trach. 1087. Cf. isch. S.c. T. 429. 
Soph. Céd. R. 28. 

Cf. Soph. Ajax, 123: 

ἄτῃ συγκατέζευκται κακῇ. 
squirrel—axioupos. throngs—ecmoi. insects— 
πτηνὰ Onpia.—zxrepov. Aris. Pax, 76. .« 

Cf. Asch. P. V. 394: 

λουρὸν “γὰρ οἷμον αἰθέρος ψαίρει πτεροῖς 
τετρασκελὴς οἰωνός. | 


50. 


51. 
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procreative. Cf. Soph. CEd. Β. 1482: 
τοῦ φντουργου πατρός. 
bright honey. Cf. Asch. Pers. 612: 
τῆς τ΄ ἀνθεμονργοῦ στάγμα, παμφαὲς μέλι. 
Ear. Iph. T. 634: 
ἀνθεμόῤῥστον γάνος ξουθῆς μελίσσης. 


. precipitous. Cf. Hach. P. V. δ: 


πέτραις ὑψηλοκρήμινοις. 


. softly tread. Cf. Eur. Ores. 136: ἡσύχῳ τοὶ 


χωρεῖτε. Esch. Cho. 452: ἡσύχῳ βάσει. 
unblest. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 1326: 
νεκρὸν ταφῆς ἄμοιρον. 
encircling. Cf. Eur. Med. 1906: 


a [4 ~ 
περιπτύξας δέμας κυνει. 


Exercise VII. 
reste. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 88 : 


ταύτην ἔλεξε παῦλαν ἐν χρόνῳ μακρῷ. 
Phil. 638. 878: 
κακοῦ λήθη τις κανάπαυλα. 
stood near. Cf. Soph. Ged. R. 1047: 
ἔστιν TIS ὑμῶν τῶν παρεστώτων πέλας: 
guide. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 1542. 1521. 502. 
isch. Supp. 239. 


~ 
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Cf. Eur. Bacch. 684: 


αἱ μὲν πρὸς ἐλάτης vaT ἐρείσασαι φόβην. 
Ton, 748: βάκτρῳ δ᾽ ἐρείδου. 
Cf. Soph. ΕἸ. 43. Eur. Iph. T. 1036. Hee. 1135. 
Cf. Eur. Τρ. A, 1128: 
ἐς γῆν δ᾽ ἐρείσασ᾽ ὄμμα πρόσθ᾽ ἔχεις πέπλους 
Cf. Soph. ΕἸ. 1184: Παλλάδος θεᾶς 
ὅπως ἱκοίμην εὐγμάτων προσήγορος. 
meditating. Cf. Soph. Aid. Col. 453: συννοῶν 
μαντεῖα. Eur. Ion, 644: ταῦτα συννοού- 
μενος. Ores, 634. ; 
shall wonder more. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 476: 
τὰ λοιπά μου κλύουσα θαυμάσει πλέον. 
shaken. Cf. ΤΌ. 1081 : χθὼν σεσάλευται. 
Cf. Eur. Andr, 1131: 
ἐκεῖσε καἀκεῖσ᾽ ἀσπίδ᾽ ἐκτείνων χερί. 
Bacch. 625. Med. 1191: 
σείουσα χαίτην κρᾶτά τ᾽ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλοσε. 
fierce struggling. Cf. Eur. Med. 1214: 
δεινὰ δ᾽ ἦν παλαίσματα. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 688 : 
δώματ᾽ ἔῤῥηξεν χαμᾶζε" συντεθράνωται δ᾽ ἅπαν. 
warlike flower. Cf, Aisch. Pers. 252. P. V. 420. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 52: αὐτὸς αὐτουργῷ χερί. isch. 
P. V. 762: αὐτὸς πρὸς αὑτοῦ. Eur. Phen. 
880: θάνατος αὐτόχειρ. Iph. A. 83 ~ 


' 9 , Π] ~ 
waTyp αὐτόχειρ μέλλει κτανειν. 


Lisa 


14. 


16. 


18. 
22. 
25. 
26. 
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escaped destruction. Cf. Hach. 8. ο. T. 793. 


Pers. 478. 


Exerciszk VIII. 


shed down. Cf. Soph. Phil. 293: πάγοι 
χυθέντος. Tr. 708 : ποτοῦ χυθέντος ἐς Ὑῆν 

lofty. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 1061: ἐλάτην ὑψαύχενα 

settles. Cf. isch. Supp. 650: βαρὺς δ᾽ ἐφίζει 
ts on the wing. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 564: 
μέλισσα © οἵα τις πεπόταται. 

Jallen on the ground. See Part m. Ex. vu. 4. 

maize. Cf. Ear. Frag. 363 : πυρίμου χλόης. 
Supp. 448 : λειμῶνος ἡρινοῦ στάχυν. trefoil 
---τρίφυλλον. 

Cf. Soph. Ant. 269. 441: νεύουσαν ἐς πέδον 
κάρα. 

tower. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 1207: xv’ οὐρανῷ 
στηρίζον. Cf. Soph. Trach. 273. Eur. Bacch. ᾿ 
1097. 

Cf. Asch. S. ce. T. 446: 

μεσημβρινοῖσι θάλπεσιν τοῖς nAILov. 

Cf. Asch. P. V. 849. 

Cf. Soph. Ajax, 69. 

Cf. A«sch. Pers. 6138: παρθένου πηγῆς. 

gales. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 674: δεινῶν ἄημα 


, 
“νευματῶων. 


~ ἃ 


ow 
Φ 


aw 
e 
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land-wave. Cf. Aisch. S. c. T. 64: 


κῦμα χερσαῖον στράτου. 
universal motion. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 727: 
οὐδὲν δ᾽ ἣν ἀκίνητον δρόμῳ. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 224: κοῦφον ἐξάρας πόδα. 
sing sweatly. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 18: 
εἴσω κατ᾽ αὐτὸν εὐστομοῦσ᾽ ἀηδόνες. 
roads of travellers. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 901: 
ἐμπόρων ὁδοί. Cf. Ib. Cid. R. 730: 
πρὸς τριπλαῖς ἁμαξιτοῖς. 
hold on high. Cf. Eur. Med. 482. Iph, A. 732: 
ris δ᾽ ανασχήσει φλόγα: Iph. T. 269: 
ἀνέσχε χείρα. 
sparkle. Cf. sch. 5. ο. T. 401: νύκτα 
ἄστροισι μαρμαίρουσαν. Eur. Ion, 888: 
χρυσῷ χαίταν μαρμαίρων. 


Exercise ΙΧ. 


Cf. Soph. ΕἸ. 895, 
yews. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 702: κισσίνους 
στεφάνους δρυός τε μίλακός T avOea Popov. 
immortality, Cf. Eur. Ores. 1635: ζῆν νιν 
ἄφθιτον χρεών. Soph. Ajax, 342: 
τὸν εἰσαεὶ χρόνον. 
willow—irea. 


Lres 


37. 


38. 


42. 


48. 
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playmate—oupracrns, συμπαικτήρ. Ew. 
Troad. 1183: πρὸς τάφον Θ᾽ ὁμηλίκων 
infant. Cf. Eur. Ion, 1399: 
βρέφος Er’ ὄντα νήπιον. 
early death. Cf. Eur. Ores. 1030. Alc. 168: 
θανεῖν ἀώρους παῖδας. 
modest. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 494: 
σώφρων δ᾽ οἷσ᾽ ἐτύγχανες «γυνή. 
Cf. Soph. Trach. 110. AEsch. P. V. 97. Soph. 
El. 602. 
offerings for the tomb. Cf. Soph. El. 434. 931. 
915. 
woven flowers. Cf. Eur. Med. 843: πλόκον 


ἀνθέων. EI.778: μυρσίνης πλόκους. Hipp. 


71: πλεκτὸν στέφανον. 806: 


, , “ 
ἀνέστεμμαι καρα πλεκτοῖσι φύλλοις. 


untrodden wilderness. Cf. Asch. P. V. 9. Eur. 


Here. F. 851: ἄβατον χώραν. Soph. Ajax, - 


657. 
Cf. Eur. Med. 1882 : σεμνὴν ἑορτὴν καὶ τέλη. 
Soph. El. 982. Cf. Ib. 266. 281. 


Sond nurse. Cf. Ausch. 8S. c. T. 16: 


γῆ τε μητρὶ, φιλτάτῃ τροφῷ. 
Cf. Ζβοι. Cho. 200: 


wv , v0. \ A , 
ἀγαλμα τύμβου τοῦδε καὶ τιμὴν πατρος. 


- = “πὰ 
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monuments. Cf. Eur. Iph. T. 702: 


τύμβον τε χῶσον κἀπίθες μνημεῖά μοι. 
easy to be obtained. Cf. ΖΒοι. S. ο. T. 600: 
καρπὸς οὐ κομιστέος. 
neglect. Cf. Ausch. Eum. 86: 
τὸ μὴ ᾿μελεῖν. μάθε. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 1204: 
λιθόστρωτον κόρης νυμφεῖον Ἅιδου. 


Exercise Χ. 


Cf. sch. Ag, 489: λαμπάδων φαεσφόρων. 
Cf. Eur. Ores. 137. 
Cf. Asch. P. V. 352. Cho. 548: 
ἔκπαγλον τέρας. 
watchful. Cf. Soph. id. Col. 112 : σῆς ἕδρας 
ἐπίσκοποι. Ant. 217, Eur. Phoen. 661. 932. 
Cf. Soph. Ajax,.122. Cid. R. 1826. Asch. 
S. ὁ. T. 712. 
asleep. Cf. Soph. Cid. R. 65. Phil. 826: ws 
ἂν εἰς ὕπνον πέσῃ. Trach. 970: 
θανόντα vw ἢ καθ᾽ ὕπνον ὄντα. 
come then! Cf. Asch. Agam. 1660, Eur. 
Ores. 1060. Med. 400. Pheen. 990: 
ἀλλ᾽ εἶα, χώρει. 
On the use of the infin. for the imperat. eae 


30. 


38. 


42, 


58. 
57. 
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vis. ὦ 8. «. 7 263. . Soph ea BR 46 
Οἱ Mech. Ram. 141 : 
εὕδεις 3 stove, mivcdenvioes’ 5 ὕπνον 
Ear. Βαοοῖι.: 690. 682 : : 
αἱ δ᾽ ἀποβαλοῦφαι θαλερὸν ὁ ὀμμάτων ὕτι 
signe. Cf. Eur. Ale. 717, ack. P. \ 
Agam. 1355: γυραννίδοι. σεῖς. So 
886.. Ant. 257. 
earthborn. Cf. Maoh. P.-V. 205. 851. 
Of. Kur. Beoch. 670. Med. 319. 223 
Ajax, 1072." : 
steal over. Cf. isch. Agam. 270: 
χαρά p ὑφέρπει δάκρνον ἐκκαλουμένη. 
restoring to life. Cf. Eur. Hel. 972: 
ἐκείνους ἀπόδος ἐμψύχους πάλιν. 
with utter ruin. Cf. isch. S. c. T. 71: 
μή μοι πόλιν γε πρυμνόθεν πανώλε 
ἐκθαμνίσητε δῃάλωτον. 
Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 1819: κατασκαφῇ 
δηώσειν πυρί. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 172. Phan. 404. 
Cf. Aisch. P. V. 358. 
Cf, Asch. Ag. 302. Soph. Cid. Col. 1. 
Διὸς πτερωτὸς βροντή. 
Cf. Eur. Alc. 815. 881. 
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withered. Cf. Avsch. Cho. 260: 


‘gras ὅδ᾽ αὐανθεὶς πυθμήν. 
Cf. Aisch. Ag. 1181: 
κύματος δίκην 
κλύζειν πρὸς αὐγας. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 1091. 
untouched by grief. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 1519: 
γήρως ἄλνπα. El. 1002: ἄλυπος ἄτης. Ant. 
582: κακῶν ἄγευστος αἰών. 
Cf. Soph, Ajax, 465. 180. 488 : 
σθένοντος ἐν πλούτῳ. 
Cf. Soph. Cid. R. 1478: ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχοίης. 
Eur. Med. 688. Cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 1042: 
ovao, Θησοῦ. Eur. Ores. 1677. 


N.B. The references throughout the notes are 
spted to Dindorf’s Poeta Scenict Grevci. 


EXERCITATIONES IJAMBICE. 


PROSODIAL APPENDIX. 


Szction I. Duaxecr. 


Tue dialect used by the Greek Tragedians w# 
the purest Attic of the age in which it had jut 
attained its perfection. To the few departures from 
this dialect, admitted by the Tragedians, (as enume- 
rated in the Intropucrion) may be added the Dont 
form of -μεσθα for -μεθα in the Ist person plural οἱ 
the Middle and Passive, the Epic form of σέθεν for 
σοῦ, and the Ionic form of -aro for -yro in the third 
pers. pl. of the opt. pass. as in Asch. Pers, 360: 


’ ’ 
EKOWOOLATO. 


Section II. Conrracrion. | 


It is a consequence of the above rule that, in, 
general, no word can be used in Greek Iambic verse 
in its uncontracted form. There are however a fer 
exceptions to this rule, e. g. 

(a) The word κέαρ (not xp) isch, Agam, 592: | 


“᾿ A 
] κάρτα πρὸς γυναικος αἴρεσθαι κέαρ. 
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(8) The forms χρύσεος, χάλκεος (also χρυσοῦς; 
χαλκοῦς), a8 Soph. Trach. 1099. Ant. 
699. Trach. 556: 
λέβητι χαλκέῳ κεκρυμμένον. 
Elec. 711: 
χαλκῆς ὑπαὶ σάλπιγγος ἧξαν.. 
(yy) -ονα, -oves, -ovas, in comparatives, as Soph. 
Trach, 324: 
v wv , ᾽ v¥ 5» ‘ 
προύφηνεν οὔτε μείζον out λασσονα. 
(δ) See also note on Part 1. Ex. χιχ. 18. and 
Ex. xx. 1. 


Section III. ΕἾΝΑΙ, Syiiasies BEFORE TWo 
CoNsONANTS. 


When a short final syllable immediately precedes 


a word beginning with (1) a double letter as ¢, &, w, 
or (2) with two mutes, or (3) with β, γ, ὃ, and any 
liquid except p, that vowel is generally, and in the 
Jirst case always, lengthened. But if it precede a 
word beginning with z, x, 7, Φ, x, 0, followed by 
any liquid, or one beginning with β, γ, 6, followed 
by p, it is not lengthened. 


A final vowel, if short, is never lengthened before 


two initial consonants which admit of ita retmamng, 


ZN 
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short, (cf. Pors. ad Orest. 64). In such cases they 
ἐφελκυστικὸν should be used to lengthen the ¢, or - 
See Inrropucrion, p. 17. 14. of. Soph. Antig. 897: 
ἐλθοῦσα μέντοι κάρτ᾽ ἐν ἐλπίσιν τρέφω. 
Eurip. Orest. 64: 
παρθένον ἐμῇ Te μητρὶ παρέδωκεν τρέφειν. 


ὥχοτιον IV. Preprosrrion περί. 


περὶ does not occur before a vowel in the extant 
works of the Tragedians, either as a preposition, οἵ 
in compound words, (cf. Pors. ad Eurip. Med. 284): 
and in compound verbs, it is generally separated by 
tmesis from the word to which it belongs, e.g. Eunp. 
Bacch. 619: 
τῷδε περὶ βρόχους ἔβαλλε γόνασι καὶ χηλαῖς ποδῶν. 

and Troad. 558: 
περὶ πέπλους ἔβαλλε. 


Section V. ΡΡΟΒΊΤΙΟΝ oF CERTAIN ΜΟΌΟΝΟΒΥΙΣ,Γ,ΑΒΙΕΒ. 


In Tragic Iambics a monosyllable which is in- 
capable of beginning a verse, such as ἄν, -yap, δέ, 
μέν, τέ, τὶς, is very rarely employed as the second | 
syllable of a tribrach or dactyl. In the line, 
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τί δὲ πλέον ; ἦλθον ᾿Αμφιάρεώ ye πρὸς βίαν. 
Kurip. Supp. 158. 
Porson has adopted the reading τί πλεῖον, which 
Gaisford has also admitted into the text. A¢schylus, 
we believe, affords no example of this licence, and 
Sophocles only two, viz. 
οὐδέποτέ γ᾽" οὐδ᾽ ἦν χρῇ με πᾶν παθεῖν κακόν. 
Phil. 999. 
οὐδέποθ᾽ ἑκόντα γ᾽ ὥστε τὴν Τροίαν ἰδεῖν. 
Ibid. 1392. 
‘Perhaps, however,’ says Elmsley, ‘in these verses 
οὐδέποτε is to be considered as one word, as it is 
commonly represented.’ In the remains of Euripides 
the following examples have been noticed, viz. 
1. οὐδὲ πάθος, οὐδὲ συμφορὰ θεήλατος. 


Orest. 2. 

2. ξυνδεῖ" τὸ γὰρ ἴσον νόμιμον ἀνθρώποις ἔφυ. 
Pheen. 538, 

3. εἰ yap ἐπὶ τέρμα, καὶ τὸ πλέον ἐμῶν κακῶν. 
Supp. 368. 


4. οὐδέ σε φέρειν ry’ ἅπασιν Ἕλλησιν κακά. 
Iph. in Aul. 308. 
The common reading is οὐδὲ σὲ φέρειν δεῖ πᾶσιν. 
(perhaps it might be σὲ δ᾽ οὐ φέρειν δεῖ πᾶσιν. 
E. R. H.). 


& εἰ δέ τι ape ons θεσφάτων μέτεστί κοι. 


Iph. Anl 498. 
G ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ caster ὧν ὦ θεὸς τιηκὴν ἔχοι. 
Bacch 192 


(The true readmg here seems to be 
edd ory ὁποία» © θεὼς ἂν τιριὴν ἔχοι). 
Ἵ. ὥστε cm τοῦτον τα αθ' ἀνθρώπου: ἔχει. 


Ibid. 285. 
(perkaps cea τοῦτον ὥστε). 
8. evcerore cofes~ ow eye yap ἤλπισα. 
Elect. 580. 


I¢ may be obeerved that in six of these cight 
verses, as well as πὶ the verse first noticed, the fost 
which is considered to involve a poetical licens ὃ | 
the first foot of the verse. 

The practice ox the Tragic Poets is conveniently 
described in the following Canon of Elmsley, Quar. 
terly Review, Vol. vu p. 462: | 

‘In Tragic lambics, the second syllable of a tri- 
brack or of α dactyl, ought not to be either a mono- 
syllable, which is incapable of beginning a cerse, or 
the last syllable of a word.’ 


Secrion VI. Tse rast SYLLABLE or a Verse. 


The last syllable of every verse is common; and | 
even when the next line begins with a vowel, a short | 
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vowel is often found at the end of the preceding 
verse. Sometimes, however, one verge, with its final 
vowel elided, passes by scansion into the next, as 
Soph. Cid. Col. 1164—5 : 
σοὶ φασὶν αὐτὸν es λόγους ἐλθεῖν μολόντ᾽ 
αἰτεῖν ἀπελθεῖν τ᾽ ἀσφαλῶς τῆς δεῦρ᾽ ὁδοῦ. 
The case is thus restricted by Porson ad Medeam, 
510: ‘ Vocalis in fine versfis elidi non potest, nisi 
syllaba longa przecedat.’ 
The same rule, it may be observed, holds good 
in Latin also, though not without exceptions; e.g. 
the final vowel of the following line is elided by 
Virgil, Georg. u. 69: 
Inseritur vero et fetu nucis arbutus horrida, 
Et steriles, &c. 
But the elision is very harsh and offensive to the 
ear, 80 that one would wish to read ‘ horrens.’ 


Srecrion VII. Tue Anpvers ae. 


The adverb ἀεί has its penultima common, and 
when written αἰὲν it has its ultima short, so that it 
can be used as 

-— |v—| or—v | Porson ad Hee. 1164: e.g. 
as — — | Alsch. Pers. 602: 


‘ > A » 4 δαί , ᾽ “- ’ 
TOV QUTOY ἀξει ἐμὸν ουριειν TUX": 


v— | Prom. V. 937: 
σέβον, προσεύχον, θῶπτε τὸν κρατοῦντ @. 
vu | Soph. (Ed. Col. 638 : 


4 9 ἡμῖν id s e ia. 


Secroox VIII. Δίαν, ἄγαν, πέραν. 


The final syllable of these words is always loy 
in the Tragedians, as 

(a) Soph. Tr. 1182: 

ὡς πρὸς Ti πίστιν τήνδ ἄγαν ἐπιστρέφει: 
(8) Zech. Prom. . 1081 : 

ὁ κομπὸες, ἀλλὰ καὶ λίαν εἰρημένος. ' 
(y) Agam. 190: Χαλκέδος πέραν ἔχων. ͵ 
The first syllable of λίαν is common. | 


Secrion IX. Quvantiry oF CERTAIN OTHER Words. | 


The ultima of such adverbs a8 avarei, ἀστακτί 
may be either long or short, as Soph. GEd. Col. 1646: 
ξύμπαντες" ἀστακτὶ δὲ σὺν ταῖς παρθένοις. 
Ibid. 1251: ἀστακτὶ λείβων δάκρυον ὧδ᾽ ὁδοιπορεῖ. 

The word ανία has its penult generally long, 88 
is the corresponding syllable in anaw or ἀνιάζω, (Cf 
Pors. ad Phen. 1334.) ὁ. g. Soph. Ant. 319: 


« ὃ ~ 9 Fo we 4 , A δ᾽ Φ » 8 ? 
ὁ ὁρῶν o ανιᾷ Tas Peevas, TAO WT ΘΎω. 


~ 
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The ¢ in the derived adjective avapos and the 
adverb aviapws is used long by Sophocles, as Antig. 
316: 

οὐκ οἶσθα Kai νῦν ὡς ἀνιαρῶς λέγεις ; 
but is shortened by Euripides, as Orest. 230: 

ἀνιαρὸν ὃν τὸ KTH, ἀναγκαῖον δ᾽ ὅμως. 
Cf. also Phoen. 1814. Med. 1095. 1118. 

The « in the following line is lengthened by its 
union with the temporal augment; A’sch. Eum. 804: 


sant , \ , 
ἐμοί τραφείς Te Kat καθιερωμένος. 


Section X. ἘΕὙΤΌΒΕ-ΕΟΒΜΒ. 


Many active, but intransitive, verbs in Attic 
have only a middle form of the future; such are ἀκούω, 
σιωπῶ, σιγῶ, Gow, Bow, ἁμαρτάνω, θνήσκω, πίπτω, 
κλάω, ὄμνυμι, πλέω, πνέω, cum multis 411|8. Monk 
ad Alcest. 168. Dawes’s Misc. Crit. p. 578. 

There are four future-forms used with a passive 
signification, e. g. 

(1) τιμήσομαι. (2) “γεγράψομαι. (8) βλη- 
θήσομαι. (4) φανήσομαι. 

The jirst of these forms is most generally used by 
Attic writers; the last, most rarely. Examples of 
the first used passively will be found in Avsch. 8. ο. Th. 
198. Pers. 589. Agam. 581. Soph. Cid. Tyr. S18. 
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672. 1600. Cid. Col. 581. 1065. 1186. Antig, 46 
210. 726. El. 971. Earip. Heo. 906. Alc. 331. phi, 
A. $81. Orest. 516. 


Szorion XI. Tae Avament. 


The augment cannot be omitted in Tragic Vem 
exoept jn the words χρῆν, ἄνωγα, καθήμην, ἐζόμῃᾳ 
Where instances occur, they are either, 

(1) in the ῥῇσις ἀγγελική, as Soph. CEd. Col 
1606: 

κτύπησε μὲν Ζεὺς χθόνιος, at δὲ παρθένοι 
ῥίγησαν, ὡς ἤκουσαν. 
or (2) at the beginning of the line, as ech | 
Ch. 738: | 
θέτο σκυθρωπῶν ἐντὸς ὀμμάτων “γέλων. 
or (3) omitted by prodelision, as Sep. c. Th. 469:. 
ἐξ ὑπτίου ᾿πήδησεν. 

An apparent exception is found to this rule 

the well known line, sch. Pers, 313: 
olde ναὸς ἐκ μιᾶς πέσον. 

But Porson here reads ναὸς ἔπεσον ἐκ μιᾶς. 

Another instance occurring in Soph. Antig. 404. | 
is remedied by reading ἰδὼν for ἴδον, and again io | 
Eurip. Iph. T. 54: τιμῶσ᾽ vdpaivew αὐτόν, for 

ὕδραινον (Imperf.). 
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Section XII, Variasre Vowe.s. 


The v is common in such words as πληθύω, 
g. Asch. Pers. 421: 
ἀκταὶ δὲ νεκρῶν χοιράδες τ΄ ἐπληθυον. 
upp. 604: 
δήμου κρατοῦσα χεὶρ ὅπου πληθύεται. 
The a is long in some, and short in others of the 
srivatives of τάσσω, e.g. Ausch. 5. c. Th. 58: 
πυλῶν er ἐξόδοισι τάγευσαι τάχος. 
umen. 296: 


~ ε ᾽ a » ~ 
θρασὺς ταγοῦχος ws avyp ἐπισκοπεῖ. 


The Author had prepared twenty other brief 
‘ctions chiefly bearing upon the construction and 
eculiar phraseology of the Tragedians, but is obliged 
» omit them in consequence of the work having 
lready exceeded its proposed limits. An excellent 
hapter on the subject will be found in the Greek 
"erse Book of Shrewsbury School, by Dr Kennedy. 
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“*Scholarlike and satisfactory.” —Lé. Gaz. 

* Intended for use in schools ; and well fitted for its purpose, but also worthy of a place in the 

iferary of more advanced students. Rich in useful facts and good authorities.”— Atheneum. 


KINGSLEY.—Lectures on the Alexandrian Philosophy. 


By Rev. C. KINGSLEY, Author of ‘‘ Phaethon.” {Nearly Ready. 
KINGSLEY.—Phaethon; or Loose Thoughts for Loose 


Thinkers. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Middleham and 
Rector of Eversley; Author of ‘‘ The Saint’s Tragedy,’ &c. Second Edition- 
Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 
“ The Dialogue of Phaethon has striking beauties viewed apart from its expressed reference 
to this modern form of heresy; and its suggestions may meet half way many a latent doubt, and, 
like a light breeze, lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and threatening to settle 
down in wintry gleom on the summer of many a fair and promising young life.” —Spectater. 
“We cordially welcome Mr. Kingsley Into the field of discussion on which he has here 
entered. It is one im which he is capable beyond most of doing the state some service.” — 
British Quarterly. 


LATHAM.—Geometrical Problems in the Properties of Conic 
Sections. By H. LATHAM, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall. 8vo. 
sewed, 3s. 6d. 


LAW.—Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 
By WILLIAM LAW, Author of ‘‘A Serious Cail.” With an Introduction 
by F. ἢ. MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LE BAS. Prize Essay. 
1849. SCOTT (C. B.) 2s. 6d. 


LETTERS from Italy and Vienna. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


* Living and life-like.’°— Spectator. 
* Since Mr. Matthew's well-known and ever-fresh Diary of an Invalid, we have not met with 
a more pleasant and readable volume.”— English Churchman. 


LUND.—A Short and Easy Course of Algebra. 


Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, with a numerous 
collection of Original easy Exercises. By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D. late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


49 His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and clearness.”— Atheneum. 


LUND.—A Key to the Exercises contained in ths “* Soot wos 
Easy Course of Algebra.”” 12mo. limp cicth, 5s. 


% MACMILLAN ἃ CO”S PUBLICATIONS, 
MACKENZIE.—The Beneficial Influence of the Clergy during 


the first Thousand Years of the Christian Era. By the late HENRY 
MACKENZIE, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown ὅτου. 
eloth. [Zn the Press. 


M'COY.-—Preparing for Publication; to be completed in about Five Parts, 
price 5s. cach, forming One Volume 8vo. of about 500 pages, with nearly 1,00 
illustrations in the text, drawn and engraved by the Author, 


A Manual of the Genera of British Fossils. 

Comnprising Systematic Descriptions of all the Classes, Orders, Families, and 
Genera of Fossil Animals found in the Strata of the British Isles; with 
figures of all the Generic Types. By FREDERICK M‘COY, Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy, Queen’s College, Belfast; Author of ‘Characters 
of the Carboniferous Limestone Fossils of Ireland,” ‘‘ Synopsis of the Siluraz 
Fossils of Ircland,” one of the Authors of ‘“‘ Sedgwick and M‘Coy’s British 
Palwozoic Rocks and Fossils,” ὅς. 


M‘COY.— Preparing for Publicatlon, in One Volume, crown 8vo. with numerots 
Illustrations, 


An Elementary Introduction to the Study of Paleontology. 
With numerous Figures ifustrative of Structural Details. 

*.* This little Work is intended to supply all that elementary information on the 
Structure of Fossil Animals, with referenee to the most nearly allied existing 
types, illustrated explanation of technical terms, ὅσο. which the beginner may 
require, but which would be out of place in the Author’s systematic volume 
on the Genera. 


M‘COY.--Contributions to British Paleontology; or, First De- 


seriptions of several hundred Fossil Radiata, Articulata, Mollusca, and Pisces. 
from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palwozoie Strata of Great Britaia. 
With numerous Woodcuts. By Professor M‘COY, F.G.S. Hon. F.C.P.S. 
*,* This forms a complete Series af the Author’s Papers from the ‘* Annals of 
Natural History.” {Nearly Reudy. 


M‘COY AND SEDGWICK’S British Paleozoic Fossils. 


Part I. 4to. sewed, 16s. 
--τ-.--.-- —_—_—_ —_———_ Part IT. 4to. sewed, 10s. 


MAURICE.---Lectures on Ecclesiastical History delivered to 
the Students of King’s College, London. By ΒΕ. ἢ. MAURICE, M.A. Chap- 
lain of Lincoln’s Inn. [In the Press. 


MAURICE. — Lectures on Modern History and English 


Literature, delivered to the Students of King’s College, London. By F. D. 
MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincaln’s Inn. [ Preparin. 


MAURICE.-—Law’s Remarks on the Fable of the Bees, with 
an Introduction of Fighty Pages by F.D. MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain cf 
Lincoln’s Inn. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


** This introduction discusses the Religious, Political, Social, and Ethieal Theories of of 
day, and shows the special worth of Law's method, andi bow Car Δὰν epgicelle to our cil 
cumstanees,” 


MACMILLAN ἃ CO.’8 PUBLICATIONS. 9 
MAURICE.—Letter to Dr. Jelf, on the meaning of the word 


Eternal, and on the Punishment of the Wicked. Fifth Thousand. With a 
Final Letter to the Council of King’s College, and a Preface of Seven Pages 
in answer to Dr. Jelf’s Preface to the Third Edition of his Reasons, &c. 
8vo. sewed, Is. 


MAURICE.—The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 


By F. D. MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. . Crown 8vo. el. 102. 64. 


** No statesman, no politician, no student of history, can fail to derive instruction from this 
solame.”—- Spectater, Jan. 22, 

“4 Whatever obscurity there may be in our author's other writings, bere at least there is none. 
We cannot but rejoice that it is so, and that thus so much that is true and valuable becomes 
popular,”— Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 

** Evince not merely undiminished but increased intellectual power, The tone is praetion) 
and healthy.”— English Review, April, 1853. 

** Has already stamped its impress deeply on the public mind, and promises to raise its author 
toa higher position than ever as a leader of modern thought.”— British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review, June, 1853. 

“ A volume that will take rank with the best of its class, and that will worthily oceupy a place 
side by side with the sermons of Butler and Horsley.”— British Banner, June 15, 1853. 


MAURICE.—Theological Essays. 
Second Edition, with a new Preface and other additions. By F.D. MAURICE, 
M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 
** They are valuable as a complete exposition of his views of Christianity—the views of a man 
who is powerfully influencing his generation, and who profoundly believes in revealed religion 
as a series of facts disclosing God's plan for educating and restoring the human race.”— 
Spectator, August 6, 1853. 


MAURICE.—An Essay on Eternal Life and Eternal Death, 


and the Preface to the new Edition of the ‘‘ Theological Essays.”” By F. D. 
MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d. 


*,* Published separately for the purchasers of the first edition. 


MAYOR.—Anthologia Latina Selecta. 
Two Vols. small 8vo. Edited, with English Explanatory Notes, by J. E. B. 
MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. [Preparing. 
*,.* The Volumes will be sold separately. 
ContTENtTs.—Vol. I. Select Epigrams of Catullus, Virgil, Claudian, Ausonius, 
with others from the Anthologia Latina. 
Coxtenxts.—Vol. II. Select Epigrams of Martial. 


MAYOR.—Juvenal: chiefly from the Text of Jahn. 
With English Notes for the Use of Schools. By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


** A painstaking and critical edition.”— Specéator, 

“ Exhibits sound and extensive scholarship.”—Christfan Remembrance. 

“. The learning and taste of the editor are eminent.”— Noncon/formist. 

*¢ Scholarlike and satisfactory, °— Lit. Gas, 

“4 Intended for use in schvols ; and well fitted for its purpose, but also worthy of a place in the 
library of more advanced students. The editor, besides selecting a more correct text than bas 
yet appeared in this country, has taken immense pains to supply the student with εκτός 
apparatus of accessory matter in the shape of noes. The Life of Juvensl, woulda yrevedes Loe 
text, is, like the notes, rich in useful facts and good authorities.’ —- Athenaram, Dee. 3, \NES- 


9 MACMILLAN ἃ CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
PLATO.—The Republic of Plato. 


Translated into English, with Notes. By Two Fellows of Trini( 
Cambridge, (J. Li. Davies M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A.) C 
cloth, 7s. δά. 

“ἃ eound and scholarly version done into ehoice English.”—Christian Remembras 


PRATT.—The Mathematical Principles of Mec 
Philosophy. By J. H. PRATT, M.A., Fellow of Caius College. 
®,* The abore work is now out of Print: but the Part om Statice has bee 
by Mr. Todhunter, with numerous alterations and additions. The other ps 
published in separate forms, improved and altered as may seem needful. 


PROCTER.—A History of the Book of Common Praye 
a Rationale of its Offices. By the Rev. FRANCIS PROCTER, ) 
Fellow of St. Catharine Hall, and Vicar of Witton, Norfolk. Crow. 

(Zn 
*,* This is part of a series of Theological Manuals, now in progres 


PUCKLE.—An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sectic 


Algebraical Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Exa 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and ] 
By G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Mat 
Master in the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. clo 


“A better elementary book could not be pus into the hands of a student.”—Jeurnal of 


QUINTILIAN.—Quintilian, Book X. 


With a literal Translation. 12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


REICHEL.—The Lord’s Prayer and other Sermons. 
By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen’s ™) 
Assistant Preacher in the Parish Church, Belfast; and Chaplain to} 
lency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Crown 8vo, (in 


THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 
Crown 8vo. sewed 2s. 6d. each Part. 
ConTENTS.—PartI. Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Mod 
gonists. 
Cowrrxts.—Part II. On the Supernatural Element contained in the 
and its bearing on the argument. 
ContENTs.—Part III. The Miracles of the Gospels considered in { 
tion to the principal features of the Christian Scheme. 
Which completes the work. [ce 
** We are charmed with the calm, lucid, and orderly treatment of this great q 
Kelectic, Feb. 18538. 
** Calm and invineible logic.”— North British Keview, Nov. 1853, 
“ Worthy of becoming one of our standard works on the Christian Rvidenees,"— Non 
Dec. 15, 1852, 


** Able and powerful. Its theme is not one that we can discuss, but we bear willing 
to the writer's candour and to his puwers."— Atheneum. 


ROBINSON.—Missions urged upon the State on καὶ 
both of Duty and Policy. An Essay which obtained the Maitland 
the year 1852. By the Rev. C, K. ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow and . 
Tutor of St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


** In this little volume, which we heartily recommend to our readers, we have fore! 
before us the claims which Christian Missions have on the State.”—Christian &ramin 


MACMILLAN ἃ ΟΟ 8 PUBLICATIONS. 18 
ROSE (Henry John).—An Exposition of the Articles of the 


Church of England. By the Rev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
(Preparing. 
*#,* This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in progress. 


SALLUST.—Sallust. 
The Latin Text, with English Notes. By C. MERIVALE, B.D., late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, &c., Author of a ‘‘ History of 
Rome,” ὅσο. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


4 Qur youthful classical scholars are highly favoured in belng provided with an Edition of 
Sallust from so accomplished an Editor as Mr. Merivale."— dthenaum, 


SIMPSON.—An Epitome of the History of the English 
Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Time of the Refor- 
mation, adapted for the use of Students in the Universities and in Schools. 
With Examination Questions. 2d Edition, Improved. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SMITH.—Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 
Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the Cambridge Examination Papers. With especial reference to the ordinary 
Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘¢ A most useful publication. The Rulee are stated with great clearness, The examples are 
well-selected and worked out with just sufficient detail without being encumbered by too minute 
explanations; and there prevails throughout that just proportion of theory and practice, which 
is the crowning exeellence of an elementary work.”— The Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely. 

** Tutors preparing young men for College will find the book invaluable. I cannot but think 
it must supersede all others.”—Rev, S. Hawirey, Mathematical Master, Eton. 


SMITH.—Mechanics and Hydrostatics, in their Principles 
and application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With a special reference to the 
ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. [Preparing, 


SNOWBALL.—The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. Greatly improved and enlarged. By J.C.SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. A New and Cheaper(THE EIGHTH) 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

#,* This edition has been carefully revised by the Author, and some important 
piterations and additions have been introduced. A large addition has been made to - 
the collection of Examples for practice. 


“« A new Edition of an old favourite text-book, and an {improvement on the seven that have 
preceded it in several respects. It has been carefully revised throughout; the methods for 
establishing the most important propositions are superior ; more than 200 new examples —taken 
from recent Exaraination Papers—have been added; and to erown all, the price bas been re- 
duced. What more need be said to secure for it a welcome from those who wisb to make 
themselves masters of the important subject of which it treats ”"—Atheneum, March 12, 1853, 


SNOWBALL.—An Elementary Treatise on Trigonometry. 
By C. J. SNOWBALL, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, πυκνά. 
2d Edition, 8vo, sewed, 5s, 


16 MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
WESTCOTT.—An Introduction to the Study of the Canonical 


Epletles; including an attempt to determine their separate purposes aad 
mutual relations. By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Assistant Master in Harrow School. [Shortly. 


This book is part of a stries of Theological Manuals which are in progress. 


WILSON.—A Treatise on Dynamics. 


By W. P. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, and Professor of ! 
Mathematics in Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo. bds. 9s. 6d. 


WRIGHT.—Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 
beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes, Part 1.; as related by Diodorus am 
Thucydides. With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, for the use of | 
Schools. By J. Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Hest) 
Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. J]2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ᾿ 


*.* This book is already in use in Rugby and other Schools. 


‘© The Notes are exactly of that {illustrative end suggestiye nature which the student at te 
commencement of his course most stands in need of, and which the scholar, who is also an & 
perienced teacher, alone can supply.”— Educational Times, 4prii 1853. 

** A good plan well executed.” — Guardian, April 13, 1853. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Dr. Humphreys’ Exercitationes Iambica ; 
Or Progressive Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse. Second Edition, 
enlarged and improved. Feap. 8vo. cloth. Just ready. 


Mr. Wright’s Hellenica, a History of Greece in Greek. 
From Diodorus and Thucydides. With English Notes, for Schools. 
Part I. (Used in Rugby and other Public and Private Schools.) 

12mo. cloth, 3s. θά. 
‘© A gocd plan well executed.”"—GUARDIAN. 


Mr. Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic and Algebra. 
With numerous Systematically arranged Examples. 
' Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“+A most useful Publication. The Rules are stated with great 
clearness: the Examples are well selected and worked out with 
Just sufficient detail, without being encumbered with too minute 

- explanations ; and there prevails throughout that just proportion 
between theory and practice which is the orowning excellence of 
an elementary work.”—Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely. 


Mr. Merivale’s (Author of “the History of Rome”) Sallust for 
SCILOOLS. With English Notes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“This School Edition of Sallust is precisely what the School 
edition of a Latin Author ought to be.”"—EXAMINER. 


Mr. Drake’s Demosthenes de Corona. 
The Greek Text, with English Explanatory Notes. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


‘© Will enable a student to read the original with comparatire 
ease.”’—Lit, GAZETTE. 


Mr. Todhunter’s Analytical Statics. 


With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 67. 
Mr. Todhunter’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘“WILL TAKE ITS PLACE AMONG OUR STANDARD EDUCATIONAL 
Works.” —English Journal of Education.” 


Mr. Thring’s Elements of Grammar. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 
“A genuine contribution to the wants of the age.’ 


; , CHRISTIAN TIMES, 
Mr. Thring’s Child’s Grammar. 


‘ Cannot be too strongly recommended, or toa 
Its price is small, and its value great’>— Axw 
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